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Art. L—THE CORSAIRS OF THE ISLE OF FRANCE. 


ETWEEN the peace of Versailles and the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary war, the French Marine was but thinly 
represented on the Indian seas. But when in 1793, war was 
declared between the two nations, the flag of the French Repub- 
lic, that flag which so soon was ‘to make the tour of Europe,, 
appeared again to animate those whom it represented to fight, 
not on this occasion for victory, but for existence, 

For, indeed, at the outset of the struggle the navy of France 
was far from being in a condition to combat the ships of her 
ancient rival with any prospect of success. The nobility, from 
which its officers had been drawn, had emigrated in large numbers, 
and the democratic princfple, which had been introduced upon the 
ruins of that which had crumbled away because its foundations 
had rotted, had been denied the opportunity granted to the land 
forces of developing, on the spur of the moment, a perfect system 
of promotion and command. Nevertheless, even under these 
trying circumstances, the navy of France proved not unworthy of 
the renown it had inherited from Tourville, from Duguay- 
Trouin, from Jean Bart, from de Forbin,* and from Suffren. 
The battle of the Ist June, fought by an untried admiral, 
with a fleet in no way superior to its enemy in numbers and 
weight of metal, and newly officered from the lowest to the 
highest grade, was indeed a defeat, though not a very decisive 














*The memoirs of the Count de “The French fleet was no longer 





Forbin, Commodore of the French 
Navy in the time of Louis XIV, 
Were considered so remarkable that 
they were translated into English 
eee in London in the year 
fol, 

1 Rear Admiral Kerguelen, writing 
at the time, gives an animated des- 
cription of the flagrant mode in which 
officers were appointed to the ships 
of war “by charlatans and ignorant 
empirics.” He gives details.to prove 
his statements, Captain Brenton, R. 

+ Writing on the same subject, says: 


manned and officered as in the splen- 
did times of Louis XIV. * * Most of 
the seamen had been marched to the 
Rhine and the Moselle to fill the 
ranks of the army, and their places 
were supplied by wretched conscripts 
and fishermen. The captains of 
the line were men totally unquali- 
fied from their habits for such a sta- 
tion ; they had been, with few excep- 
tions, masters of merchantmen, and 
knew nothing of the signal book or 
of the mode of conducting a ship of 
war,’ . 
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defeat ; :yet who will say that under all the circumstances of the 
case, that defeat even was not glorious to the French arms? 
Auother cause which tended at this period to the demoralisa- 
tion and injury of the French fleet, was the intense -party-feeling 
which prevailed throughout the country. It was this party-feel- 
ing that induced Toulon, one of the great harbours of France, 
to revolt against the -established form of government in the 


country. This revolt caused’ the ‘loss to the French of twenty 


ships of the. line and twenty-five frigates. Of these, three ships 
of the line, one of 1120 guns, and twelve frigates, fell ‘into the 
hands of the English—not conquered -in fair fight, but betrayed 
by the partisans of the used-up race which France had expelled. 

France, then, thus heavily weighted at starting, could dream 
no more of conquests on the Indian seas. She could not even 
defend .-her possessions on the mainland of India. These fell 
without a struggle to her fortunate rival. But she could stil! 
protect the islands, to the chief of which she had leut her own 
fair name; she. could still protect. her commerce; she could still 
inflict damage on the commerce of her enemy.* But.to .carry out 
this programme on the Indian waters, she had now no fleet avail- 
able. ‘I'o light squadrons, to single ships, to, privateers, she chad to 
leave these arduous duties. The deeds.which were under such 
circumstances .accomplished possess an interest all their own. 
Some of those performed by the privateers are worthy to be 
classed with the achievements of Duquesne, .of Duguay-T'rouip, 
and of Jean Bart. | 

Conspicuous amongst the commanders of these privateers was 
Robert Surcouf. His exploits were so intimately connected with 
the Indian seas ; he.took so leading a part in the devastation of 
English commerce from the very outbreak of hostilities ; that | 
make no apology for bringing him at once before my readers, as 
one of the most considerable and the most successful of the naval 
adventurers with whom our countrymen had to deal on the Indian 
waters. 

The advantages offered by the Isles of France and Bourbon as 





* That she was successful is shown by the following tables taken from 
the official documents :— 


Merchant Ships Merchant Ships 
taken by the taken by the 
French from English from 
the English. the French. 
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a refuge for French cruisers, whence these could sally to commit 
depredations upon British commerce, induced the British authori- 
ties to despatch 1n the early part of 1794 a squadron to watch 
and: blockade the islands: This squadron, originally intended to 
consist of four ships; was finally composed‘only of the Centurion 
50, Captain Osborne, and the Diomede 44, Captain Smith. 

The islands, in the first throes of the revolution, had been 
virtually abandoned: to their own resources by the mother 
country, nor did the latter fully resume her protective control 
until after the events of the 18 Brumaire. In the meanwhile the ' 
chief men in the: islands, military, naval, and commercial, had 
formed a sort’ of provisional’ administration. The first question 
to be solved was that of ‘how to live?” This was answered in 
the manner I have indicated: above. A few stray frigates and 
a considerable and increasing number of privateers were sent. to 
prey on the English commerce. Their gains, as may well be 
imagined, were enormous; and from a portion of these gains, the 
treasury of the colonies was replenished. 

The alarm which spread inthe islands when the néws reached 
them of the arrival in their waters of-two English ships of war 
to intercept their cruisers can easily be imagined. There were 
not wanting, however, bold men, who forbade their fellow-colonists 
to despair, and who promised to sally forth and drive away 
the daring strangers, Prominent amongst these adventurous 
spirits was Jean-Marie Renaud, a captain inthe navy of France, 
and commodore of the small squadron which found itself at the 
time at the islands. This squadron: consisted only of the frigates 
Cybele, 40; and Prudente, 36, the brig Cowrier, 14, and the 
privateer Jean-Bart.* Renaud called a council of war of their 
ciptains, and as they agreed with him that boldness was. prudence, 
he took out his little squadron that same afternoon to attack 
the strangers. He found them, and bore down upon them at: half- 
past 3 o'clock on the third day (22nd October). The combat which 
followed was obstinate, bloody, and; as it appeared at. the moment, 
indecisive, The French lost more men than the English ; Renaud 
was wounded ; his flag captain, Flouet, was killed ; the same fate 
lefell the first lieutenant of the Cybéle. Yet, in spite of these 
losses, the French succeeded in their main object. The two Eng- 
lish ships renounced the blockade and disappeared. 

At this time Robert Sureouf was engaged in cruising between 
the Isle of France and the coast of Africa, Born at St. Malo 
u the 12th December 1773, descended by his mother from 
the illustrious Duguay-Trouin, he had been sent to sea at the 


: The English -historian, Janes, guns, though that would seem doubt- 
‘peaks of the Jean-Bari as a 20-gun_ ful, but she was only a privateer, 
“vette. She may bave carried 20 
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age of thirteen. In 1790 he madea voyage to India in the 
Aurora. On the breaking out of the war with England he wag 
transferred to the French navy and returned to France. Arriving 
he left the navy and set out as captain of a slaver, the Créip. 
for Africa. Having landed in the islands the negroes he had 
obtained, he quitted for ever that service, and accepted, in Septem. 
ber 1795, the command of a privateer of 180 tons burden, 
carrying four six-pounders, and a crew of thirty men. The name 
of this vessel was a Modeste, but Surcouf changed it to l’ Emilie, 

For some reason the Governor of the islands, M. de Malartic, 
declined on this occasion to give Surcouf a letter of marque. He 
granted him permission only to defend himself in the event of his 
being attacked. Surcouf’s ostensible mission was to proceed to the 
Seychelles islands and procure thence a supply of turtle for the 
colonists. 

The Emilie was a very fine sailer, and Surcouf, glowing with 
the ardour and enterprise of his twenty years, was a bold and 
daring seaman. He was not quite the man to be content with 
procuring turtle for his fellow-citizens. However, he directed his 
course straight to the Seychelles, and cast anchor off one of the 
islands on the 13th September. Here he stayed several days 
employing himself in taking on board articles of native produce, 
Already he had nearly loaded his vessel, when on the afternoon of 
the 7th October, he discovered two large English ships bearing 
down upon him from the south-east-by-south. 

To cut his cable, to thread the intricacies of the navigation 
of the Archipelago, and to gain the high seas, was an object to 
which he instantly bent his energies. It was a daring exploit, 
for the navigation of the Seychelles islands was but little known, 
and many ships had been lost there. But, again, daring was 
prudence. With every sail set he traversed the difficult passages, 
then, finding himself in the open sea, he directed his course east- 
ward. Caught by the changing monsoon, when approaching 
Achin, he again altered his course, determined to fly before it. 
When the fury of the storm had moderated, Surcouf turned the 
head of the Emilie towards Pegu. Scarcely, however, had he 
doubled Cape Negrais when he found himself almost face to face 
with an English vessel. 

This was a trading ship, the Penguin, laden with wood. Sur- 
couf captures her, placesa few of his men ‘on board, and star's 
her off for the islands. He then turns and follows as nearly 
as he can the coast towards the Bay of Bengal. He meets, how- 
ever, no craft upon which he can seize ; till, suddenly, at day- 
break on the 19th January, he finds himself close to two English 
ships, towed by a pilot brig, at one of the mouths of the Ganges. 

Surcouf attacked and took the three ships, Then, finding th 
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the pilot brig was more adapted to his purposessthan the Emi/ie, 
ie removes to her his guns and his crew, calling her the Curtier, 
aud sends off the Hmelve in charge of his two prizes to the 
islands. 

? Still cruising off the mouths of the river, Surcouf discovered 
on the evening of the 28th January, a large three-masted vessel 

cing out to sea, Re at once made for her and captured her. 

She proved to be the Diana, having on board a large cargo of 
rice. He then started with his prize for the islands. 

But fortune was not always to befriend him. The very morning 
after the capture of the Diana he sighted a large English ship 
bearing up for the coast of Orissa. This was the Triton, an 
Indiaman carrying 26 guns and acrew of 150 men. Surcouf let 
the Diana approach him so as to increase his own crew; which, 
ly the addition thus obtained, reached the number of nineteen 
men, himself and the surgeon included. He then set sail towards 
the Triton, of whose force he was naturally ignorant. Finding 
that she sailed better than the Cartier he hoisted the Union Jack. 
The Triton recognising the Curtier as a pilot brig, hove to. As 
Surecouf approached her, he became for the first time aware of 
her formidable armament and of the number of her crew. At first 
he hoped these latter might be lascars, and it was not till he arrived 
within cannon-shot that he discovered them to be all Europeans. 

He was lost. What could his seventeen men and four guns 
eflect against the 150 men and twenty-six twelve-pouuders of the 
eremy? And he was within cannon-shot! Destruction seemed 
iuevitable. He could not flee, for the Zriton bad shown herself 
a better sailer. The smallest hesitation would betray him. What 
was he to do? 

Once more boldness was prudence. Not. for one moment did 
Surcouf relax his onward movement. He summoned his crew 
pointed out to them the enemy’s guns, and told them that the 
ton must be either their tomb or the cradle of their glory. 
The crew declared with enthusiasm that they would conquer or 
die, Surcouf at once sent his men below, then keeping near him 
ovly the master, the officer of the watch, a sailor, and two or three 
lascars whom he had taken from his prizes, he came up rapidly to 
within half pistol-shot on the windward quarter of the Triton, 
Then suddenly replacing the* Union Jack by the Tricolor, he 
red a broadside on the group of sailors on the Indiaman’s deck. 
Terror and astonishment contended with each other amongst 
the assaulted English. Surcouf at once turned his ship’s head 
e _ wind, clambered on board the Triton, and took advantage 
the were ge which prevailed there to send up six men into 

: Page: of the mizen-mast, thence, supported by the fire 
elr comrades, to carry the poop. A desperate struggle then 
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ensued. The Cartier is ranged alongside the Triton; every 
Frenchman gains the deck ; the English surprised, unarmed, are 
one by one driven below ; gradually the hatches are closed up by 
their gratings; the port-ropes are cut, and Surcouf does every. 
thing in his power to keep the enemy below. 

Many of the English had been killed at the first broadside, 
The remainder, recovering from their surprise, make a manful 
resistance. Their indignation is ‘increased by the discovery 
made by some of them of the small number of their assailants, 
They attempt to blow up the quarter deck ; but Surcouf discover- 
ing their project, opens so heavy a fire upon them through the 
main-hatchway that they are forced to desist. At last, finding 
their efforts useless, the crew surrender. 

Such was the capture of the Z7riton,—a very Triton caught by 
a minnow,—a capture so marvellous that even the Indian journals 
of the day wrote of it as “an extraordinary capture.’* Uh- 
doubtedly it was an act of piracy, for Surcouf bore no commission 
to attack English vessels, yet the captain of the Zriton was neces- 
sarily ignorant of this deficiency in the powers of iis enemy. He 
knew that France and England were at war, and he ought to 
have known that an enemy will always take advantage of any 
ruse to gain his ends ; that stratagem is fair in war. 

Leaving out of consideration for a moment the defect in Sur- 
couf's commission, it must be admitted that his conduct in most 
dangerous circumstances showed wonderful self-possession, daring, 
and nerve. He was not then twenty-two. Had he known the 
force of the 7riton neitber he, nor any man in his senses, would 
under the circumstances have attempted to capture her. But 
finding himself suddenly in a position from which it was impos- 
sible to escape, except by the display of a surpassing audacity 
and the happiest presence of mind, he, on the moment, did 
display those qualities—and conquered. | 

After the capture had been effected, Surconf, embarrassed by 
the number of his prisoners, who greatly exceeded his own crew, 
ransomed the Diana to her former captain for a bill for 30,000 
sicea rupees,} and after transferring to her his prisoners he let 
her go. Then removing the bulk of his crew to the Triton he 
sailed in her for the islands, instructing the Cartiert to follow as 
rapidly as she could. Surcouf reached the Isle of France in 
safety ; but scarcely had he landed when he was informed that 
the Governor, M. de Malartic, had confiscated his prizes on the 





* Madras Courier, 16th February was illegal. 
1796. : t The Cartier was re-captured in 
¢ The bill on presentation was not the Bay of Bengal by an English 
paid; the drawee contending that he man-of- war. 
had discovered that the transaction 
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lea that he was unauthorised to make captures. Against such 
pied \ . sm 

4 ruling Surcouf appealed in person to the Directory. The case 
came before the Council of the Five Hundred, who, on the 
4th September 1797 (17 Fructidor, year V) pronounced a decision 
in Surcouf’s favour. His prizes, sold at the islands, had realised 
the sum of 1,700,000 francs; but certain difficulties having 
arisen regarding the question of exchange, Surcouf agreed to 
accept for himself and his crew the diminished sum of 660,000 
francs. This amount was paid him. 

Surcouf remained about fourteen months in France. ‘Tired then 
of inaction, he obtained at Nantes the command of a privateer 
brig, called the Clavisse, mounting 14 guns and having a crew 
of 120 men. He set out with her in September for the Indian 
seas, and reached the line without sighting a vessel. Scarcely, 
however, had he entered the southern hemisphere when a sail 
was sigualled, She proved to be an English three-masted vessel 
carrying 26 guns. The wind was in her favour, and she bore 
down with all-sail on the Qlavrisse, 

Here again destruction seemed inevitable. The prospect did 
not, however, appal Surcouf. He first exchanged broadsides with 
his enemy, then wearing, came down on the starboard tack 
and took up an advantageous position on his quarter. For half 
an hour the victory was obstinately contested, but at the end of 
that time, the stranger, having been considerably maltreated and 
having lost her captain, clapped on all sail and bore away. The 
Clavisse was in no condition to follow her. 

The damages sustained on that occasion were quickly repaired, 
avd Surecouf pursued his journey without interruption to the 
Indian seas, Still sailing eastward he captured, after a severe 
combat, two English merchant ships with rich cargoes. He re- 
turned with these to the island of Bourbon, the Isle of France 
being blockaded by British cruisers, Having there repaired and 
refitted the Clavisse, he sailed again (August 1799) for the Straits, 
In this voyage he touched at Java, and landed there to replenish 
his water-tauks, Whilst on shore here with only a few of his 
crew, he was suddenly attacked by a chieftain of the country 
who came upon him with a large following. Unprepared and 
his crew unarmed, Surcouf owed his escape to the presence of 
mind which never failed him. Leaving his musket still slung 
across his shoulders he advanced towards the Javanese chieftain 
and placed in his hand a red handkerchief he had untied from 
his neck. The chieftain, whose actions up to that moment had 
denoted the greatest hostility, seemed so fascinated by the colour of 
the present he -had received that he contented himself with making 
signs to Surcouf and bis men to re-embark immediately, It need 
scarcely be added that the hint was promptly taken. 
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In the cruise which followed, the Clarisse captured a Danish 
ship carrying an English cargo, a Portuguese ship, and an English 
merchantman, the Auspicious. A few days later Surcouf was in 
pursuit of another merchantman and was fast approaching her, 
when he perceived bearing down upon him from an opposite 
direction a vessel which was unmistakably a ship of war. 

This was no other than the English frigate La Sybille of 48 
guns, which had but recently captured off the Sandheads the 
French frigate La Forte of 52 guns. Surcouf was apparently 
Ht lost, as the English frigate soon showed herself a better sailer 
ab than the Clurisse. But he did not despair. He cast overboard 
Tn his spare masts and spars; then eight of his heavy guns; and 
ai that not being sufficient, he half-emptied his water casks. Thus 

A lightened the Clarisse gained rapidly on the frigate, and at day- 
break the following morning the latter was completely out of 
sight. Two days later Surcouf captured an English mercbant- 
man, the James, laden with rice, and on the fourth day after 
that the American ship Zouisa. With these captures Surcouf 
closed his career in the Clarisse. Returning with his prizes to the 
islands, he was offered the command of a new privateer, just 
, arrived from Bordeaux, and reputed to be the fastest sailer afloat. 
te Surcouf accepted the offer. 
it The new privateer was named La Confiance. She was of be- 
tween four and five hundred tons burden, and carried sixteen guns, 
Her crew consisted of 159 Frenchmen, 25 volunteers from the 
island of Bourbon, and about 20 natives. She left the islands 
for her cruise in the Indian waters the middle of April 1800. 

Surcouf went first to the Malabar coast on account of the 
monsoon. But in July he directed thence his course towards 
Trincomali. Chased, though in vain, off that harbour by an 
English man-of-war, he pushed his way towards the mouths 
of the Ganges, having captured up to this time one American 
and two English merchantmen. He was off the Sandheads on 
7th October when a sail was signalled to the eastward. Soon she 
was discerned to be a large and heavily armed ship. She was, 
in fact, the Kent, an Indiaman of 820 tons, carrying twenty-six 
guns, and having on board 437 Europeans, including troops.* 

The Kent carelessly approached La Confiance, taking her to be 
a friend. Nor was it till she was within cannonshot that her 





































































* The French accounts state that 140, But this is manifestly incor- 
besides twenty-six broadside guns, the rect, for besides her own crew of more 
Kent carried twelve on her quarter-deck , than 120, she had taken on board the 
and forecastle. James implies that entire crew of the Queen, an Indiaman 
this was not so, On the other band, burnt at St. Salvador, and she had 
James reduces the number of the besides, the troops and passengers of 
crew, including passengers, to about both vessels. 
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captain perceived his mistake. Still he made light of his enemy, 
and opening fire, in a very short space of time he inflicted severe 
damage on the hull, the rigging, and the masts of the Frenchman. 
Still Surcouf did not reply. It was his olject to board, and he 
endeavoured to manceuvre in such a manner as to gain the port 
side of the Kent. When at length he had succeeded in this, he 
opened a tremendous broadside and musketry fire, then fasten- 
ing the grappling-irons he attached himself closely to his enemy, 
Thenceforward, from her superior height out of the water, the 
fire of the Kent could only pass over the deck of La Confiunce. 

‘T'o climb on the enemy’s deck followed by his crew, was a work 
ofan irstant. After a desperate conflict the English were driven 
below, their flag was hauled down, but still they did not surren- 
der. The fight continued below in the batteries, nor was it uutil 
resistance had become useless that it ceased, and the Kené sur- 
rendered. 

In this battle the French had sixteen men wounded, of whom 
three died ef their-wounds. The English lost seventy men killed 
and wounded.* Surcouf at once transported the greater part of 
his prisoners, amongst whom was the daughter of the Margrave 
of Auspach married to an English general, on board a three-masted 
coasting vessel which opportunely came near enough to be captured ; 
then placing sixty of his men under an officer on board the Kent, 
he sailed in company with her to the islands. He arrived there in 
November. There, too, he received instructions to re-conduct the 
Confiunce to France with a view to her receiving a more power- 
ful armament. He sailed with this object on the 29th January 
1801, and arrived at La Rochelle on the 13th April following, 
having captured a Portuguese vessel, the Hbro, carrying 18 
twelve-pounders, on the way. 

That same year the brief treaty of Amiens put a-stop to hos- 
tilities. Surcouf then married. But the war being resumed 
in 1803, .the First Consul offered him the commission of post 
captain (capituine de vaisseau) in the French Navy, with the com- 
mand of two frigates in the Iudian seas, In the interview which 
followed with the First Consul, Surcouf would only accord a provi- 
sioual acceptance of the offer. “Iam willing,” he is reported to 
have said, ‘‘ to undertake the duty, provided I am made independent 
of all superior command, whether of the admiral in the Indian 
seas, or of any senior officer I may encounter,’ The First Consul 
decliued to grant him a power so excessive; but struck by his 
manner and perfectly coguisant of his reputation he asked his 
Opinion as to the policy by which the French Navy could be placed 
on such a footing as to cause the greatest injury to the English 





° James says about fifty-eight. 
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The reply of Surcouf was eminently characteristic of the man: 
“Tf I were in your place” he replied, “ I would burn all my line of 
battle ships ; I would never sheet battle to the English fleets 
and squadrons. But 1 would construct and send iuto every sea 
frigates and light ships in such extraordinary numbers that the 
commerce of the enemy must be speedily annihilated.” Napoleon 
was then too much engaged with the project of the invasion of 
England, rendered abortive by the misconduct of Villeneuve, to 
depart so markedly from the established traditions of naval warfare ; 
but he did not the less appreciate the intelligent ideas of the bold 
sailor, He conferred upou him the Cross of the Legion of Houour. 

Until the year 1806 Surcouf remained in France, living on his 
savings, and sending out privateers commanded by his friends 
and relations. But in 1806 he became tired of inaction. He 
anted again for life on the Indian seas. He accordingly in 
that year had built under his own superintendence a vessel to 
carry eighteen guns and a crew of 192 men. In this ship, which 
he called the Revenant, he sailed from St. Malo for the Ludian 
waters on the 2nd March 1807. ; 

The islands were reached, without any adventure worthy of 
note, on the 10th June, So great was the consternation in 
Culeutta on the news that this famous cruiser was on his way 
once again to the mouths of the Ganges, that the reward of a 
lakh of rupees was offered by the English Government for his 
capture. * but undeterred by this, Surcouf, on the 3rd September, 
sailed for his destination, On the 26th of the same month he 
arrived off Vizagapatam. The same day he captured the 
Trafalgay, a merchant ship laden with rice and carrying twelve 


guns, and the Mangles with a similar cargo and carrying fourteen 


cuns.¢ In the next few days the Admiral Aplin, the Susanna, 


5 
the Hunter, the Fortune (previously captured from the French), 


and the Success struck their flags to him. Such was the terror he 
inspired that the Governor-General in Council placed on ali the 


*I have been unable to discover Mr. Nichol, who would appear to 
the actual order; but the Indian have been a person of some consi- 
jourvals for 1807 and. 1808 abound deration. Subsequently Mr. Nichol 
with complaints of the injuries caused managed to effect his escape in 3 


by Suffren to the British trade. The manner, says the Annual Register, 


Asiatic Annual Register records in fair and honourable, yet such as was 
irritation to Sur- 


October 1807 that the losses in the likely to cause great 1 
value of captured ships in the preced- couf. Yet the French captain woul 
ing 3ix weeks, amounted to thirty not allow his feelings to interfere 
lakhs of rupees. with what he considered to be due 
+The Asiatic Annual Register to propriety. He took the first 
(1808) states that these vessels were opportunity of forwarding to_ the 
Snsured for 1,50,000 rupees each ; that British Government the whole of the 
Surcouf sent their crews on shore personal property left by Mr. Nichol 


detaining only the captains, and on board his ship. 
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vessels anchored in the Hughli an embargo to be binding as long 
as Surcouf might remain in the Bay of Bengal. 

Hearing of this order Surcouf took an eastern course, On the 
16th November he sighted three Indiamen conveying troops. 
These he avoided. But the next day he captured the New 
Endeavour, * laden with salt; and two days later the Colonel 
Macauby. + On the 12th December, returning from the Burmese 
waters, to which he had repaired without making a capture, he 
was chased, ineffectually, by a man-of-war and a corvette. Two 
davs later he captured two brigs,t from whose masters he learned 
that the embargo had been taken off the English vessels in the 
Highli, On the 17th he captured the Sir William Burroughs 
of 700 tons, laden with teak, and bound from Rangoon to 
Calcutta. He sent her to the islands. Early on the morning 
of the third subsequent day he found himself within cannon- 
shot of an English man-of-war, The smallest indication of fear 
would have lost him. But Surcouf was quite equal to the 
occasion. He steadily pursued his course, unquestioned and 
unmolested, his true “charaeter unsuspected, and he soon sailed 
out of sight, A féw days later he captured a Portuguese vessel, 
the Oriente, and a fine ship under Arab colours, but whose papers 
attested her to be English property. Both these vessels were 
likewise despatched to the islands.§ His crew being reduced 
to 70 men, and he having received intelligence that a new 
English frigate had arrived with the express mission to capture 
him, Surcouf resolved to follow his prizes thither. Chased, though 
ineffectually, by an English man-of-war, he arrived at Port St. 
Louis on the 3lst January 1808, and found that all his prizes 
had safely preceded him. 

Sureouf shortly afterwards set out for France in a vessel 
called the Charles || with a cargo valued at five millions of 
francs, His vessel, the Revenant, 4] after a short cruise under 





*Surcouf ascertained that this to in the text, except the Admiral 
vessel belonged to the captain who Aplin, shipwrecked on the Coro- 
was navigating her, and that she.was mandel coast, the Hunter, which he 
not insured. With arare generosity abandoned, and the Success which he 
he restored her to her owner uncon- burned. 
ditionally. || The Charles was an old frigate 

+From the Colonel Macauby Sur- called La Semillante, worn out in 
couf took 1,440 bottles of claret, some service, and sold for the purposes of 
specie and some gunpowder. He commerce. 
then restored her to her owner for 7 ‘Ihe fate of the Revenant was cu- 
the same reason which had prompted rious. After a short cruise under the 
his restoration of the New Endeavour. command of Potier, in which she cap- 

{These brigs were restored to tureda Portuguese frigate, the Conce- 
their owners. cio de San Antonio, pierced for 64, 

§Thither also had been despatched and carrying 54 guns, she was taken 
all the captures not specially referred up by the Governor, added to the 
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her first lieutenant, Potier, had been taken up by the Governor 
General Decaén, for the defence of the islands, and there appeared 
to be no chance of a further cruise in the Indian waters.* He 
reached St. Malo on the 5th February 1809. In a few days he 
went to Paris where he received a flattering reception from the 
Minister of Marine. 

His active life on the sea was now terminated. The capture 
shortly afterwards by the British of the Isles of France and Bour- 
bon tended very much to shut out the French cruisers from the 
Indian seas Surcouf continued nevertheless during the war to 
arm and fit out privateers. | When peace came he devoted him- 
self to maritime commerce, to agriculture, and to shooting. 

Surcouf died in 1827. France,” writes M. Cunat, in his 
admirable biography, “lost in him a distinguished warrior ; the 
naval service one of her bravest captains; and St. Malo, his 
native town, an illustrious offspring. Whilst the tears of the 
unfortunate proclaimed his charity, his fellow-citizens felt deeply 
the loss they had sustained, Their regrets were a last homage 
to the man whose enterprise, as a sailor, had astonished the world, 
and who, as a trader, had benefited ali the industries of the 
country which he idolised.” It would be difficult to add a word 
to this eloquent eulogy. It may perhaps, however, be permitted 
to add that in him died the most formidable and most successful 
maritime adventurer the English had ever encountered in the 


Indian seas. 


tial 


II 


A contemporary, a fellow-townsman, and almost to the same 
extent a destroyer of English commerce on the Indian waters, was 
Francois Thomas Leméme, whose adventures I am now about 


to record. 
Born in 1763 at St. Malo, Leméme enrolled himself as a volun- 


teer on board the privateer the Prince de Mombany, commanded 


French Navy asa corvette of 22guns, ried 36 guns ; and the Jena 18. Seven 
and re-named the Jena. In this new of these, together with her boats, 
form she sailed with an envoy auddes- hencoops, and spars, she threw over- 
patches for the Persian Gulf, captured board in her attempt to escape. _ 
the schooner Swallow with 2,500 dol- * As IT am not writing 4 life of 
lars on board her, and the Janet, a Surcouf, I do not propose to enter 
small country craft, but had herself upon the subject of is disputes with 
to succumb to the Modeste,a frigate the Governor, especially as the En- 
of greatly superior force, which she peror Napoledn gave a decision in his 
had approached in the belief that she favour. 
was a merchant ship. The Jena was + Amongst the most successful of 
added to the English Navy, under. his privateering ventures were the 
the name of the Victor.—Asiatic Auguste, the Dorade, the Biscayenné, 
Annual Regisier. the Evoard, the Espadon, the Ville 
James states that the M/oaeste car- de Caén, the Adolphe, and the Renard. 
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by one Boynard. This was during the war for the independence 
of the United States, when opportunities offered to the sons of 
Brittany aud of Normandy to prey upon the commerce of the 
veat rival of France. The cruise of the Prince de Mombany 
was not altogether fortunate. She took, indeed, some merchant- 
men, but she was forced herself to succumb to an English frigate, 
“and it was in the prisons of Great Britain,” says M. Gallois, 
«that Leméme learned, iu his early youth, to hate with a hatred 
“altogether national the islanders whom he was destined later 
«often to encounter and to overcome.” 

Released from his British prison by the treaty of Versailles, 
Leméme continued his seafaring life. He happened to be at the 
Isle of France in 1793 in command of a small transport brig, 
the Hirondelle, when the intelligence arrived that war had been 
declared between France and England. Instantly Leméme trans- 
formed the Hirondelle into a privateer. He armed her with 
twelve fuur-pounder carronades, and manned her with eighty men. 
In addition to these, volunteers pressed forward to serve under 
him; of them, however, he could take only thirty. 

Thus armed and manned, Leméme sailed from the islands in 
July 1793, taking the direction of the Indian Ocean. On the J6th 
August he encountered and carried by boarding a Dutch corvette 
carrying eighteen nine-pounders, called The Good Werwagting. 
lt is related that before Leméme had been able to lay the Hivr- 
odelle alongside her powerful opponent, the fire from the latter 
had so damaged the French privateer, that one of her officers 
remarked to the captain that the enemy's fire would sink her, 
“That’s just what 1 want,” rernarked Leméme, “ we shiall be 
obliged then to put our feet on the decks of that one.” Immediately 
afterwards he brought the Hzrondelle alongside and boarded, 

Nine days later, in company with and aided by his prize, 
leméme attacked, and after a contest of forty minutes, captured 
the William Thesied, a large Dutch Indiaman, pierced for sixty, 
but carrying only forty guns. With these two prizes Leméme 
returned to the islands. 

He did not stay there long. Transferred from the Hirondelle 
to the Ville de Bordeaux, carrying 32 guns and having on 
board a crew of 200 men, Leméme started again in the month 
of October for his old cruising ground. Proceeding direct to 
Sumatra, he stormed the fortifications of Padang, one of the 
Mautawi islands close to the mainland, and seized all the ship- 
pug lying off it. Obtaining most advantageous terms from 
the Dutch Governor, he quitted Padang, his ship well laden 
with the products of the expedition, and returned to the Isle of 
France, capturing on his way a Portuguese merchautman, the 
Santo Sucramento. ‘The share of the plunder accruing to Leméme 
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from this expedition amounted to eleven hundred thousand 
franes, equal to £44,000 sterling. 

In the Amphitrite, of which he next took command, Leméme 
made several rich eaptures; but of the particulars I have been 
unable to obtain a record. Transferred again to L’ Uni, carry- 
ing twenty guns and a crew of 200 men, he became the terror of the 
Indian seas. She is reported to have captured in her short cruise 
six merchantmen, two of which carried very valuable cargoes, 
and four native grabs * all laden with specie. Leméme, however 
having placed insufficient prize crews on board these, the Moplahs, 
who had originally manned them, rose upon and killed their 
captors. Amongst the letters found on the body of the chief 
oflicer was ove from Leméme to the owners of Z’Uni, in which 
he announced his intention “to sweep the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts and to call at Tranquebar for refreshments,” + He 
would appear to have kept his word, 

After the return of L’Unito the islands, Leméme made two 
more cruises in the Jndian seas, the first in the Ularivse ; the 
second inthe Grande Hirondelle. The cruise in the Clavisse was at 
least as successful as the cruises which had preceded hers. Hostile 


ships of war were successfully avoided and merchantmen were suc- 
cessfully encountered. But the same fortune did not attend the 


Grande Hirondelle. After making three captures, she herself 
was forced to succumb, on the 3lst December 1801, to the British 
frigate La Sybille, 48 guns, commauded by Captain Charles Adam.} 
Released from confinement by the treaty of Amiens, Leméme, 
who had realised an enormous fortune by his cruises, renounced 
the sea, and started as a merchant. But he managed his affairs 
so unsuccessfully, that when the war broke out again in 1803, he 
had lost all he had possessed. Again he resumed his earlier 
profession, and hoisting his flag on board a three-masted vessel, 
the Fortune, carrying twelve guns and a crew of. 160 men, he 
made his way, towards the end of 1803, to the Bay of Bengal. 
This time his success was unexampled. Ina very brief period 
he captured at least fifteen vessels.¢ ‘The sums realised by the 


ondelle. Yet 1 have before me not 
only Captain Adam's official report of 








* A grab is a three-masted vessel 
peculiar in those days to the Malabar 





coast, 

+ Asiatic Annual Register. 

t The fact of the capture of the 
Grande Hirondelle when under the 
command of Leméme has been ig- 
nored by all the French authorities 
I have been able to consult. In his 
biographical sketch of Leméme M. 
Gallois merely mentions that before 
the peace of Amiens he had cruised 
in the Clarisse and la Grande Hir- 


the capture, dated 2nd January 1802, 
but also a letter from Leméme himself, 
dated the 7th idem, written when & 

risoner, and addressed to Captain 
Adam himself. 

Vide Asiatic Annual Register 
1802, pages 42, 45, 46. : 

§ The official report of Admiral 
Linois, published in the Monileur 
gives a list of ten, viz., the Barlow 
the Eleonora, the Active, the Pomona, 
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sale of these was enormous, the official returns showing that the 
first six on the list sold for nearly twelve hundred thousand frances, 
Yet, unfortunately for Leméme, he did not live to enjoy his gains, 
On the 7th November 1804, in the waters of the Arabian sea, he 
found himself early in the morning in close proximity to the 
Concorde, a British frigate carrying 48 guns, which had been sent 
from Bombay in search of him. In vain he attempted to escape. 
‘he Concorde was a better sailer, and at half-past three o'clock 
she came within range. Leméme did all that man could do to 
cripple his adversary. But it wasuseless. At half-past 10 o'clock, 
his ship reduced to a wreck, he had to strike his flag. 

With this action ended his career, Shipped, the 15th February 
1805, on board the Walthamstow as a prisoner bound for Eogland, 
he died on the way (30th March). In him France lost one of 
the most darivg of her sailor adventurers, and the Anglo-Indiau 
community were relieved of the obligation to give to the ques- 
tion, asto the name of the privateersman by whom their last 
merchant vessel had been captured, the stereotyped reply of 
‘toujours leméme.’ 

But little inferior to Leméme as a destroyer of British commerce 
in the Indian seas was Jean Dutertre. In the chronicle of the 
Asiatic Annual Register for November 1799 there appeared the 
following notice :—“ On Monday morning, the 28th October last, 
“an express arrived at the General Post Office, Bombay, from 
“ Masulipatam, conveying accounts of the capture of the under- 
“mentioned ships by a French privateer, a little to the northward of 
“the Madras Roads, viz., the Nawab of Arcot’s ship, the Surprise 
“alley, the Princess Royal, formerly a Company’s ship, the 
“Thomas, ditto, an extra ship, the Joyce, belonging to Masuli- 
“patam, the Lord Hobart, belonging to Madras, * * * The 
“privateer by which these ships were captured is supposed to be the 
“ Malirtic, mouvting 12 guns, and commanded by the same person 
“who took the Danish ship Huabat on the coast four mouths ago.” 

The supposition was correct. The privateer was the Malartic, 
carrying twelve guns, having a crew of 110 men, and commanded 
by Jean Dutertre. Dutertre was born at Lorient and early took 
to the sea. He happened to be at the Isle of France when 
the Emilie arrived there in charge of the prizes which Surcouf 





the Vulcan, the Mahomed Buz, the colours, was fired at, and at 9 ».m. 
Nancy, the Creole, the Fly, and the taken possession of by the French 
Shrewsbury. M. Gallois adds to this privateer La Furtune, commanded by 
list the Industry, a packet boat, Citizen Leméme. * * * Captain Mercer 
restored to its owner; the Bembow, was informed on board the privateer 
the Daos, and the Lionne- In the that she had taken three vessels, the 
Asiatic Annual Register for March Sarah, the Eliza, and the Aetive.” 
1804, I find the following: “On the The Zuxbuz was restored to Captain 
Ist ultimo the Zawbuz, under Arab Mercer. 
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had taken in her. Surcouf, it may be recollected, had abandon. 
ed her for his prize, the Cartier. Dutertre was then appointed 
to her command, and in her he made one or two cruises, the de- 
tails regarding which are altogether wanting. He was next heard 
of as commanding the Malartic, iu which he made the prizes 
to which I have alluded, and subsequently, in addition, he captured 
the Governor North and the Marquess Wellesley. Shortly after. 
wards, however, the Malartie was forced to strike her colours to an 
English vessel of superior force, the Phenix, aud Dutertre was 
taken prisoner to England. 

Released by the peace of Amiens Dutertre recommenced his 
career in the Indian seas. He again became the terror of those 
waters. In concert with another adventurer named Courson, he 
in one season, captured the Rebecca, the Active, the Clarendon, 
the Willium, the Betsy June, the Henry Addington, the 
Admiral Rainier, the Lady William Bentinck, the Nancy, 
the Actwon, the Brothers, the Hebe, the Mongamuh, and the 
Warren Hastings. So great was the consternation -.caused 
that we find the English journals of the period complaining 
that “there is no part of the world, notwithstanding the 
superiority of the English marine, in which the enemy does 
not succeed in molesting our navigation, and in causing us infinite 
losses.” 

It was, after all, but the natural consequence of the system of 
privateering thus affecting the power which carried the commerce 
of the world, 

After this cruise, which began in 1804 and closed the following 
year, Dutertre entered the Freuch Navy and became lost to thie 
public view. He died in 181}. 

Amongst the other adventurers who caused great damage to 
English commerce, I find the Courson above referred to, and who, 
previous to the peace of Amiens, had made several captures, and 
had then been taken prisoner and sent to England; Potier of 
St. Malo, who succeeded Surcouf in the Revenant, aua who, in 
command of that privateer carrying eighteen guns, captured the 
Portuguese man-of-war, the Concegdo, pierced for 64, but carrying 
54 guns; and Mallerouse of St. Malo, who, commanding the 
Iphigénie of 18 guns, aud having captured the Pearl, Indiaman, 
carrying ten guns and having on board treasure amounting to more 
than three lakhs of rupees, found himself suddenly face to face 
with H. M.’s ship T7'rincomalt, carrying eighteen 24-pounder car- 
rouades, The combat which ensued was so remarkable that [ make 
no apology for recording it at length. I am fortunately able to 

uote an authority which every Englishman will recogniss as 
impartial, for the extract which follows is taken from a_ private 
letter written to his brother in England by Mr. Cramlington, who 
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was chief officer of the Pearl when she was captured, and at 
the time a prisoner on board the Iphigénie. 

After recounting the story of the capture of the Pearl Mr, Cram- 
lington thus continues: “he treasure was shifted on board the 

rivateer the next day ; and they were so elated with their success 
that they determined to return from their cruiseimmediately. But 
on the 10th, at night, we fell in with H. M’s. ship Trincomalt, Capt. 
Rowe, mounting eighteen 24-pounder \carronades, but badly 
manned.* She had been fitted out at Bombay, and had been 
cruising in the Gulf nine or ten months ; her crew very sickly, had 
Jost a number of them by death, and had no fresh supply. I have 
been told she had only seventy active men on board. 

“A partial action took place the next day as they passed each 
other, and on the 12th, at 3 p.m, they came within gunshot again, 
and kept firing at each other till after sunset, but at too great a 
distance for much damage to be done. Owing to calm and light airs 
they could not get near each other. A schooner, named the Comet, 
was in company with the 7’rincomalt, mounting eight small guns. 
The captain of the privateer wanted very much to cut hér off, but 
through the bravery and good conduct of her captain all his schemes 
failed, and she served to engage the Pearl, fur whom she was more 
than a match. 

“ At half-past 6 o’clock the same evening, a fine breeze springing 
up, the privateer bore down towards her prize. The Trincomalt 
followed, and at 10 P. M., (being moonlight) brought her to action, 
which continued for two hours with great fury within musket- 
shot ; when, with one ship luffing up, and the other edging down, 
they fell alongside each other and grappled muzzle and muzzle, 
In this situation they remained about half an hour, the slaughter 
very great on both sides, The French, being more numerous, were 
preparing to board, when by some fatal accident, the Trincomalé 
blew up, and every soul on board perished, except one English sea - 
man, named Thomas Dawson, and a lJasear. The explosion 
was so great, and the ships so close, that the privateer’s broadside 
was stove in. 

“T leave you to judge the dreadful situation I was in at this 
crisis ; being below two decks, in the square of the main-hatchway, 
in the place appointed for the wounded, which was full of poor 
souls of that description in circumstances too shocking to be 
described. All at once the hatchway was filled in with wood, 


ee 





* James, in his Waval History, as carrying 22 guns. The! French 
writes quite at random regarding the captain he calls “ Malroux.” Com- 
armament of the combatants. He pare his account with that given 
speaks of the 7'rincomalt as carrying by the English eye-witness in the 


16 guns, probably six-pounders (the text. 
italics are mine) ; and of the Jphfgénie 


F 1 
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the lights were driven out, the water rushing 1, and no visible 
passage to the deck. ‘The ship appeared to be shaken to pieces 
ag the hold peams had shrunk 80 considerably, that where there 
was room before to stand nearly upright, you could now only 
crawl on hands and knees, which lL did towards the hole on the 
side where the water was coming 10. Close to this, by the light 
of the moon, I found a hole through both decks, which had been 
newly made, I suppose by the falling of some of the Trincomalt’s 


’ 

guns, oF other wreek. Through this I got with difficulty wpon 
u ing forward, and hastened 

aft as fast as I could overt the bodies of the killed, with which the 
deck was covered, to the tafferei, and jumped overboard. 
«| swam & little way from her, dreading the suction, and looked 
round for her, but she had totally disappeared. 1 afterwards 
caught hold of a piece of wood to which I clung for about an hour 
and & half, and at whieh time the boats of the Pearl came to pick 


oar, which juckily missed me. This treatment I met with from two 
different boats, and 1 began t0 think they were going to leave me 
to my fate. But the French officer ‘4 command of the Pearl, 
hearing there were some Englishmen OP the wreck, ordered the 
boats : mediately to return and take us UP vig., myself and 
Thomas Dawson, the 1 i 


surgeon, two young men, yolunteers from the Isle of France, the 
first poatswain, gunner, and carpenter. All the treasure went 
down i the privateer. Captain Rowe of the Trincomals wa 
killed before his ship blew UP, as was also the first lieutenant 
whose name was Williams. The Comet, immediately °° th 
accident happening, made sail, from the Pearl.* I suppese she 
was afraid there might be too many Frenchmen for her ‘ 





The Pearl subsequently reached the Isle of France in safety, 
but the career of Mallerouse was over. 


pee Ee ade go WAS OVEN ____ in bi © 
* James s*y§ that the Pearl es captain of the Comet, in his official 
caped from the Comet. It would ap- report, dated 18th February 1800, 
year from the impartial statement of admits that he only picked fou Be- 


ear. 
the facts speak. The Pearl remaining from this that s+ was, not the 
on the scene of action picked UP by which sailed first from the scene 
successive trips of her boats about 30 encounter. 
Frenchmen and two Englishmen. ‘he 
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In addition to the preceding I may mention Pinaud of Nantes. 
One incident in the career of this brave adventurer deserves to be 
rded. 
“- my notice of Surcouf I have mentioned the feats he 
was able to accomplish in the C/arisse, a brig carrying four- 
teen guns. When Surcouf left the Clarisse for the Confance, 
the command of the former was entrusted to Pinaud. Pinaud 
took her in 1800 to the Indian seas, made many captures, but was 
forced himself to succumb to an English man-of-war. Taken to 
Madras, he was threwp into prison, and finally placed, with about 
six hundred other prisoners, on board the Prince, Indiaman, to be 
taken to England under the convoy of a squadron of six ships of 
war returning thither. The convoy saiied the middle of 1801, 
and reached in safety the latitude of the Isle of France. The 
locality Pinaud considered favourable, if other circumstances 
should combine, to strike a blow for freedom. He communicated 
his plan to his companions. They approved. It so happened that 
on the 29th October-the squadron was surprised, when near the 
Isle of France, by a heavy squall which dispersed the vessels com- 
posing it. Pinaud considered the moment opportune. - The chief 
officer was in the fore-topmast crosstrees ; the second officer in 
charge of the deck ; the captain, the military officers, and two 
French officers (prisoners) were in the cuddy taking tea, when sud- 
denly there rushed upon them Pinaud at the head of a strong party 
of prisoners. Another division at the same time took possession of the 
deck. ‘he surprise had been so well managed and the secret so well 
kept that there was not even the semblance of a struggle. Pinaud 
took command of the ship, followed the course laid down for 
some time so as not to excite suspicion, then, when night fell, he 
put out all the lights, changed the ship’s course, and reaehed the 
Isle of France a few weeks later (20th November). Pinaud next 
made a.anost successful cruise in the Subtile. He subsequently 
transferred his cruising ground to the West Indies. 
it would be a tale of repetition to recount the deeds of several 
other adventurers, sueh as Cautance of the Hugene ; Peron of the 
Bellone ; and Henri of the Henriette. It will suffice to state that 
the injury inflicted on the British trade with the East was enor- 
mous, and the gain to the French so immediate that the privateers 
continued to increase and prosper in spite of our overwhelming 
naval superiority. 





III. 

The seeret of their impunity lay in the fact that in the Isles 
of France and Bourbon, the enemy’s cruisers possessed a strong 
base of operations. It was-the charmed refuge to which they 
could retire ; from which they could issue with renewed strength. 
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It may be asked why the British, boasting as they did of | the 
commaud of the seas, allowed those islands to remain so Joy 
in the possession of their deadliest enemy. The question js 
difficult, even at this distant period, to avswer. The sagacious 
intellect of Marquess Weliesley had early detected the weak point 
in the British armour, and with characteristic vigour he had 
at once applied himself to repair it. Very soon after the fall 
of Seringapatam he had organised from the armies of the three 
presidencies. a force which, massed at ‘Trincomalf, should proceed 
thence to the conquest of Java and of the French islands. This 
expedition had been on the very point of setting out when urgent 
orders from England, despatched overland, diverted it to Egypt 
to aid the expeditionary corps of Sir Ralph Abercromby. Partly, 
probably, owing to the “timid councils” which supervened on the 
departure of the great Marquess from India; partly, likewise, on 
account of the exaggerated idea entertained in England of the 
strevgth of the islands, and of the great difficulties which would 
attend an expedition, the idea was allowed for some years to drop. 
The British Goverument contented itself with spasmodic directions 
to blockade the islands—a measure, the effective carrying out of 
which was impossible, and which, even when attempted, did not 
affect the successful egress aud ingress of the adventurous cruisers, 
At length the damage done by those cruisers aroused a cry of 
indignation and despair to which it was impossible that the 
Government should remain longer deaf. Under: the pressure 
thus excited the Governor-General, Lord Minto, urged upon the 
Home Government the necessity of adopting measures more 
effectual than that of a blockade by ships depending for their 
supplies on the Cape or on Bombay. Lord Minto was in conse- 
quence authorised to occupy Rodriguez, a small island about three 
hundred miles to the east of the Isle of France. Still neither the 
English Government nor the Governor-General entertained any 
idea beyond gaining a base from which to supply blockading 
squadrons. In accordance with these views a small force, consist- 
ing of 200 Europeans and two hundred natives, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, was despatched in May 1809 
from Bombay, in H. M.’s ship Belliqueuw, to occupy Rodriguez. 
Rodriguez, used by the French as a garden to supply the larger 
islands with vegetables, was garrisoned by three Frenchmen, 
gardeners, and these were insufficient, even if they had beeu 
inclined, to offer any serious resistance. The English detachment, 
therefore, occupied the island without opposition, the 4th August 
They kept the French gardeners to grow vegetables on its svil, 
whilst using the island also as a depdt for ships’ stores. These 
were landed in great numbers, 7 
It was soon found, however, that the French privateers stil 
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giled and returned with their prizes as they had been accustomed 
‘ sail and toreturn. They continued to elude, as succesfully as 
they had before eluded, the vigilance of the British cruisers. In 
, word, it was found that even with a base so near to the scene of 
operations as was Rodriguez, effectual blockade of the islands 
was impossible. | 

Under these circumstances the garrison of Rodriguez was 
srevgthened, and Colonel Keating was authorised to make an 
attempt on the Isle of Bourbon.* That officer accordingly em- 
barked on the 16th September (1809) 368 officers and men, of 
whom one-half belonged to the 2nd Bombay Native Infantry, on 
board H. M.’s ships La Néréide and Otter and the Hon’ble 
Company's cruiser Wasp. On the 18th these three vessels 
arrived off Port Louis, and the following morning they joined 
H. M.’s ships Raisonable and Sirius ; the naval force being com- 
manded by Commodore Rowley of the former. That same day 
the seamen and troops destined for the attack, amounting to 604 
men, were massed on board the Néré:de, and towards evening the 
squadron stood for the Isle of Bourbon, off the eastern coast of 
which it arrived on the morning of the 20th. Colonel Keating, 
however, had resolved to attempt to carry St. Paul, the chief town 
on the western side, to secure the batteries there, and to force 
the surrender of the enemy’s shipping in the port. 

At 5 o'clock on the morning of the 21st the troops were disem- 
barked to the south of Point de Galotte, seven miles from St. Paul. 
They were formed into three columus: the reserve, composed of 
eighty men of the Pompadours, and eighty of the Royal Marines 
under the command of Captain Forbes; the second column con- 
sisting of the detail of the 2nd Battalion 2nd Bombay Native 
Infantry under the command of Captain Imlack; the centre 
clumn formed of 100 sailors under Captain Willoughby, and- of 
tle remainder of the Pompadours and Marines, atout 140 in 


-tumber, under Captain Hanna. 


Colonel Keating landed first with the reserve to cover the dis- 
embarkation of the other two columns. This having been effected, 
the reserve column was directed to proceed under Captain Forbes 
by the road leading to St. Paul, until it should pass the bridge 
over the lake, when it was to make a turn to the left, and take 
possession first of the barracks, then of the second battery, La 
Pierre, and then to proceed on to the first battery, La Centidre, 
where it would receive fresh orders from the commanding officer : 
the second column under Captain Imlack, was directed to pass 
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nt This island was then <called formity I adhere to the nomenclature 
Bonaparte”, aad was subsequently it bore from the time of its first occu- 
waned and has since been known as_ pation by the Freuch, 
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the river Galotte, then to proceed along the seashore until jt 
should reach the riyulet running from the lake into the bay 
It was then to advance up the bed of the rivulet, past the right 
flank of the battery, Lamboucére, then move out and form towards 
the sea, thus bringing it within pistol-shot of the rear of the 
battery, of which Captain Imlack was to take possession, spike the 
guns, and then move on to La Centiére. 

The centre column under Colonel Keating was to march straight 
on the battery La Centiére, and occupy it, detaching thence a force 
to take possession of the battery, La Neuve. La Centiére was 
to constitute the main post. 

Whilst the British troops are marching in the order above 
indicated, I propose to take a glance at the means possessed by 
the French commandant of the island to resist so formidable an 
invasion. 

The commander of the French force in the island of Bourboa 
was General des Bruslys. That force was very small. There 
were concentrated at the capital, St. Denis, under the personal 
command of General des Bruslys, about one hundred troops of the 
line, and 300 Creoles. At St. Paul, there were on board the 
frigate Caroline anchored in the harbour, 110 troops of the line, 
and from two to three hundred Creoles. The remainder of the 
force, entirely Creole, was scattered over nine districts,* from which 
they could not without difficulty be suddenly withdrawn and con- 
centrated on a given point. Des Bruslys was expecting an attack 
not at St. Paul, but at St. Denis. His lieutenant at the former place, 
the Commandant St. Michiel, had received no intimation that 
the English were about to land. When they did land he had not 
then even withdrawn from the Caroline the Kuropean troops on 
board of her. 

It can easily be conceived then that Colonel Keating's first attack 
was successful. The second column took possession of the battery 
Lamboucére, and the centre cclumn of the battery La Centiére 
without any strong opposition, except that offered by the fire from 
the enemy’s ships in the river. The reserve column had likewise 
moved on La Centitre and had turned its guns on the enemy's 
shipping. ‘The - second column, under Captain Imlack, consisting 
only of 142 men of the 2nd Bombay Native Infantry and of twelve 
Europeans, was then sent to take possession of the battery La 
Neuve, deserted by the enemy. 

But before Captain Imlack could reach La Neuve the French 
appeared on the field. Very early that morning the Comman- 
dant St. Michiel had orderéd the disembarkation of the 110 
Europeans from the Caroline, and had directed them to join him 


* These were St. Leu, St. Lonis, Benoit, St, André, St. Suzanue, aud 
St. Pierre, St. Joseph, St. Rose, St. St. Marie. 
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n as ible in a very strong position he had teken up in 
nae ioe hediaer La Neuve. This position was covered by a 
one wall, carefully loop-holed, and flanked on both sides by a 
rong natural defence. Each of these flanks was again covered by 
three six-pounders., ‘ sek : 

This position had been oceupied by St. Michiel whilst the 
English were marching on the batteries Lambouctre and La 
entidre. He occupied it still with about 150 Creoles when the 
swarthy sons of India under their English officers marched upon 
i The attack was conducted with great gallantry, but the 
defences were too strong and the artillery fire too concentrated, 
and the sepoys fell back. A second attack was not more success- 
ful The British centre column, consisting entirely of Europeans, 
was then ordered up to reinforce the native troops, Again the 
attacking party charged. This time they succeeded, after a des- 
perate conflict, in taking two of the enemy’s guns, but they made 
n0 impression on his position. It was now the turn of the 
French to be reinforced. They were joined by 110 Europeans 
from the Caroline, and by many Creoles from the hills. The 
contest was now resumed with greater fury than ever, and it be- 
came necessary for the English commander to bring up the reserve 
under Captain Forbes. This officer, advancing by a circuitous 
route, occupied the battery La Neuve and thus took up a position 
very nearly in rear of the enemy. 

St. Michiel felt his post no longer tenable. He evacuated it 
therefore, and fell back upon St. Paul ; losing, after a most gallant 
resistance, his four remaining guns, After that the course of the 
English was easy. The fourth and fifth batteries, La Pierre and 
La Caserne, fell into their hands. By half-past eight they had 
taken possession of the town, the magazines, eight brass field 
pieces, One hundred and seventeen new and heavy iron guns of 
different calibres, and all the stores. The commodore, seeing 
the success of the troops, immediately stood in, anchored 
close to the enemy’s shipping, and compelled it to surrender. 
The same evening Colonel Keating destroyed all the public pro- 
perty in the town not fit for transport, and re-embarked his 
troops, 

General des Bruslys learned with surprise the same night the 
landing of the British troops on the west coast of the island, He 
immediately collected all his available men and marched towards 
St. Paul. He arrived on the hills covering the town on the evening 
of the 22nd and encamped there. Colonel Keating determined to 
lislodge him the following morning. He accordingly embarked 
his entire force in boats early on the 23rd. But whether it was 
that des Bruslys thought that farther resistance would only lead to 
greater disaster, or whether the moral tension was too strong for 
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him, this at least is certain, that he did not wait for a contest, but 
retreated to St, Denis and shot himself.* ' 

The Commandant St. Michiel succeeded to the post thus vacated 
by des Bruslys. There was nothing left for him but to negotiate 
with the conqueror. The conditions insisted upon by the latter 
were not heavy. It was arranged that he should retain possession 
of St. Paul until he should be able to place on board his ships 
the stores he had taken there, and to fit out the captured 
vessels} for sea. This was soon accomplished, and on the 2nd 
October Colonel Keating evacuated the island and set sail for 
Rodriguez. 


eT 


IV 


The success of this expedition showed the Government how 
far from formidable were the resources possessed by the islands 
and how easy it would be to strike a decisive blow at these 
harbours of safety for the French privateers. Impressed with 
this idea Lord Minto, without waiting for orders from England, 
despatched in the spring of 1810, considerable reinforcements 
from the three presidencies to the island of Rodriguez. These 
reinforcements raised the troops under Colonel Keating’s orders 
to 3,650 men, of whom not quite one-half were Europeans, So 
confident was Lord Minto of the success of his plans that he 
nominated, in anticipation, Mr. Farqubar of the Bengal Civil 
Service to be Governor of the island! 

The transports conveying the reinforcements to Colonel Keat- 
ing arrived off Rodriguez on the 25th June, but it was not till 
the 3rd July that the expedition was able to start for its destina- 
tion. This time Colonel Keating had determined to strike at 
once at the heart of Bourbon, at its capital, St. Denis. With 
this view it was arranged that the transports should meet ata 
given point about fifty miles to the windward of the island ; that 
the troops should then concentrate by brigades on board H. M.'s 
ships of wart and that these should proceed at once to the 

oints marked out for each beforehand. : 

About 4 o’clock on the afternoon of the 7th July, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Campbell, and 150 troops of the 4th. brigade, accom- 





* He left a paper saying that he tons and pierced for 30 guns; 
had destroyed himself to avoid death 2’Zurope, 820 tons, pierced for 26 
on the scaffold_—a commentary on guns; the Fanny, 150 tons; the 
the dread caused ina weak mind by Zres Amis and La Creole of sixty 
the terrible knowledge that his master tons each. | 
required, before all things, success. t These were the Boadicea. 38 ; 

These were the Caroline frigate, the Sirius; the Jphigenia ; the Magi 
44 guns; the Grappler brig, 11 guns; cienne ; and the Néréide. 
the Streatham a merchantman, 850 
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panied by Captain Willoughby, R. N., commanding a party of 
sailors, the whole constituting the adyanced guard of the force, 
were successfully landed at a point between the battery St. 
Marie and the batteries of the town. A few moments later, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod, commanding the 8rd __ brigade, 
effected a landing with 150 men, somewhat to the right of Colonel 
Campbell’s party, expecting to be joined by the remainder of 
his brigade. But just at this moment the weather, which till 
then had been calm and moderate, suddenly became stormy. 
Sy violent was the surf that further desembarkation was im- 
possible. Under these circumstances Colonel Keating could not fail 
to be very anxious for the safety of the handful of troops which 
had but just landed. Impressed, however, with the truth of the 
motto that in all doubtful circumstances boldness is prudence, the 
colonel was desirous that his troops should try to daunt the enemy 
by themselves taking the initiative. But the violence of the surf 
had increased and was increasing. No boat could take an order to 
them. Yet the. fate of the three-or four hundred men just landed 
seemed to depend upon their receiving one. Every device was tried. 
A small vessel was beached, stern foremost, in the hope that one 
at least of her crew might make his way to the shore. But the 
fury of the elements frustrated even this attempt. Further effort 
appeared impossible. Colonel Keating was in despair. At this 
crisis Lieutenant Foulstone, H. M.’s 69th Regiment, came forward 
unsolicited, and volunteered to swim through the surf and carry 
orders to Colonel Macleod. His offer was promptly accepted. 
Carried in a boat to the edge of the surf Foulstone jumped 
in, and though a good deal knocked about, reached the shore. 
He carried orders to Colonel Macleod to unite the two parties 
which had landed, and at once to attack and storm St. Marie. 
Macleod carried out these instructions with spirit and energy, 
occupied the post, and remained there unmolested all night, 

As the weather next day showed no signs of moderating, Colonel 
Keating proceeded with the third and fourth brigades to the 
leeward, to Grand Chaloupe’; where, on the 8th, about 11 A.M, he 
succeeded in effecting a landing. Colonel Keating at this point 
was separated from the town by heights. He lost no time in 
crossing these, and before 2 P.M. he occupied a position from 
which he could command the enemy’s entrenchments, 

But affairs had gone somewhat too fast for him. The first 
brigade, commanded by Colonel Fraser, had succeeded at 2 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 7th, in effecting a landing in a position to 
the south of the capital within sight of the enemy. This daring 
achievement had the effect of concentrating upon Colonel Fraser 
the entire attention of the French commandant, and diverting 
it from Colonel Macleod’s isolated party. Colonel Fraser resolved 
G ] 
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to keep his attention fixed, He at once pushed forward, dislodged 
the enemy from the heights, and then took up a commanding 
position just above the town. 

He had with him only 350 bayonets, all Europeans, but with 
these he kept the enemy anxious and occupied until darkness fell, 
He then retreated to a secure position a little in the rear which 
cut the communications between St. Denis and St. Paul. 

Re-inforced during the night by from 300 to 400 sepoys, 
and by his guns and pioneers, Colonel Fraser, posting the sepoys 
so as to protect his rear, advanced at 4o’clock in the morning 
towards the town, re-occupied the position of the previous evening, 
and, forming his troops there, waited for the day. 

When day broke Fraser saw in the plain below him the whole 
available French force. This force, consisting of 190 Europeans 
and 350 Creoles, was drawn up in two columns, each with a field 
piece at its head, covered by the concentrated fire of the batterie, 
and commanded by the successor of the unfortunate des Bruslys, 
Colonel de Suzanne. Fraser did not hesitate. Undera mixed show- 
er of balls issuing all at once from the many and deep-toned mouths 
of the ordnance and musketry* the British soldiers descended 
the heights in steady and unbroken alignment. When they 
reached the plain Colonel Fraser gave the order to charge. They 
at once charged home. 

The French stood firm, covered by their guns, till the rush of 
the British grenadiers warned them of the earnestness of the play. 
They then retired in good order, without waiting for actual 
contact, behind the guns. But even there they were not safe 
from their infuriated enemy. Where they could retire he could 
follow. And he did follow. The dash of the onset could not be 
withstood. The French commandant escaped with difficulty ; the 
second in command was taken prisoner ; the men were driven head- 
long from position to position until all their redoubts were occupied 
by their victorious rivals, and though rallying, they did make 
an effort to recover these, the attempt was not only unsuccess- 
ful, but it cost them the life of their leader. Shortly afterwards 
the French commandant sent a cartel asking for terms. A little 
later Colonel Fraser was joined by the second brigade under 
Colonel Drummond. 

Such was the position when Colonel Keating with the third and 
fourth brigades came within sight of St. Denis on the afternoon 
of the 8th September. He was about to march on the town when 
a messenger from Colonel Fraser brought him the intelligence of 


its surrender. ! 
The formal capitulation was not indeed signed till the evening 
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* Asiatic Annual Register. 
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of the following day. By the terms of it the entire island of 
Bourbon, containing a population of upwards of 100,000 souls, 
became British territory. ‘This conquest had been effected with 
, loss of only eighteen men killed and seventy-nine wounded, 
There was no further resistance. ‘The French troops were trans- 
ported as prisoners of war to the Cape. 


V. 

The news of the capture of Bourbon reached Calcutta on the 
aith August. It had the effect of stimulating the determination 
to conquer the larger island, It was known that the French 
squadron charged with the protection of the two islands, and con- 
sisting of the Bellone and Minerve frigates, and the sloop Victor, 
was absent on acruise in the Indian seas. Mr. Farquhar, the 
new Governor of Bourbon, considered then the moment opportune, 
even before he should receive official authority, for feeling bis way 
towards the accomplishment of this greater work. Accordingly 
on the 138th August he embarked 250 men on board the boats of 
the frigates at his disposal, and sent them that night to attempt 
the surprise of the Iske de la Passe. This small island, distant only 
three miles from the mainland, lies at the entrance of the harbour 
of Grand Port, then called Port Imperial, on the south-eastern coast 
of the Isle of France. The expedition was successful, and a garri- 
son of 150 men was left to guard de la Passe. From this advanced 
post the English were able to communicate with the mainland, 
aud Mr, Farquhar thought he could make an advantageous use of 
this communication by distributing to the people of the island 
eopies of a proclamation in which the ambition of the French 
was contrasted disadvantageously with the good government of 
the English. This somewhat childish demonstration met with the 
fate that might have been anticipated. It failed to seduce a single 
slander. 

Before adverting to the measures next taken by the English, I 
propose to remark for a few moments on the state of affairs at 
this moment in the Isle of France. The Governor of that island 
was General Count Deciien. He was one of the most distinguished 
ificers of the French Army. He had made his earlier campaigns 
under Kiéber, Hoche, and Moreau. At Hohenlinden he had con- 
tributed more than any other general, excepting perhaps General 
Richepanse, to the decisive victory. Named in 1802 by the First 
Consul Captain-General of the French possessions to the east of the 
Cape of Good Hope, he had accompanied Admiral Linois to the 
Indian waters, had with him visited Pondichery, and recognising the 
impossibility of keeping that place in the event of the breaking 
out of a war, then imminent, with England, had sailed to the 
lsle of France, thence to concért the measure which it might still 
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be possible to direct against the resolute enemy of his country, 
But he did not stop there. He devoted himself with all the 
ardour of his generous and enlightened nature to the amelioration 
of the condition of the islanders. He modified and improved the 
old commercial laws; he established a number of useful institu- 
tions; codified the general, the civil, and the criminal laws of the 
island, embodying them in a code which, I believe, is still known 
as the Code Decaén.* So salutary were his reforms, so beneficent 
his administration, that many years later an illustrious? French- 
man referring, in a speech in the Chamber of Peers, to his achieve. 
ments in the islands, used this remarkable expression: “General 
Decaén made the people over whom he ruled almost forget even 
the names of La Bourdonnais and of Dupleix.” © 

Such was the man. Let us now glance at the means at his 
disposal in 1810. He had with him only 800 French troops of 
the line,t and scattered over the island, from 2 to 5,000 Creole 
militia. In Port Louis were three frigates, the Astrée, the Vé- 
nus, and La Manche : the others, constituting the squadron under 
Commodore Duperré, had not then returned from their cruise. 
With these small means to meet a powerful and well-organised 
attack he must have felt that all the resources, even of his own 
brave heart, would be abundantly drawn upon, 

Before, however, the English had been able to take advantage 
of their possession of de la Passe, Commodore Duperré returned, 
bringing with him, besides his own three vessels previously named, 
two Indiamen, the Windham and the Ceylon, captured in the 
Indian waters. As he approached the island on the 20th July, 
Duperré noticed the Tricolor still flying on the staff of the small 
fort in the isle de la Passe. With it likewise was a signal advising 
him that “the enemy was cruising at the Coin de Mire.” A 
three-masted vessel, also flying the Tricolor, was likewise discerned 
lying at anchor under the walls of the fort. Deceived by these 
appearances, Duperré signalled'to his squadron to make the best of 
their way to Grand Port, directing the sloop Victor to take the lead 
closely followed by the Minerve, each in passing to communicate 
with the three-masted vessel lying off de la Passe. The Victor 
sailed on without the smallest suspicion, till, as she was doubling 








* So highly appreciated were the one of the ablest of Napoleon’s minis- 
- merits of this code that when the ters. He died in 1841, leaving be- 
Isle of France was surrendered to hind him, says M, Chanut “one 0 
the English, it was made an article of the purest and most honourable re- 
the capitulation that it should be putations of our epoch.” 
cont:nued to be ruled by the Code  t He had also enlisted 500 foreign 
Decaén, The article ran: “Shall pre- prisoners, mostly Irish ; but these 
serve their religion, laws, and cus- -could not be depended upon te fight 
toms.” against their own countrymen. 


+ Gérard Lacuée, Comtede Cessae, 
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the fort, she received at once broadsides from the strange ship 
and from the battery on shore; these simultanequsly hoisting 
English colours. The surprise of every one on board the French 
chips may be conceived. But Duperré was equal to the occasion, 
Signalling to his ships to keep close to windward, he made his 
way into the harbour and anchored in a very advantageous posi- 
tion, admitting of constant communication with the shore, In 
this operation he had, however, the bad fortune to lose one of his 
prizes, the Windham, owing to the indecision displayed by the 
officer in charge of her. 

Notwithstanding the advantageous position taken up by the 
French commodore, Captain Pym of the Sirius, in com- 
munication with Captain Willoughby of the Néréide, determined 
to attack him. On the 22nd accordingly both these frigates 
stood in; but they had scarcely arrived within a mile of the 
enemy’s line when the Sirius grounded. The Néréide did not 
care to go on alone. The attempt therefore failed for the 
moment. 

Meanwhile intelligence of the events occurring in the vicinity 
of Grand Port reached General Decaén. That able officer im- 
mediately despatched on board Diperré’s squadron all the avail- 
able seamen in the island. He ordered also the three frigates in 
Port Louis, the Astrée, La Manche, and the Vénus to proceed 
under the senior captain, Hamelin,* to the aid of their sisters 
threatened in Grand Port. 

But before Captain Hamelin .could reach the scene of action 
the two English frigates had been reinforced by the Iphigenia 
aud the Magicienne. As these approached the shoal on which 
the Siriws had struck the previous afternoon, but from which she 
had just then extricated herself, that vessel and her consort pre- 
pared to weigh anchor. But before deciding to renew his attack 
Captain Pym assembled on board the Sirius the captains 
of the three other ships and all the available pilots. The 
conference resulted in a resolution to proceed at once to the 
attack, the certain “effect of which no one questioned for a 
moment, 

Duperré had expected this attack; and he had prepared to 
meet it with the skill which marked his long and glorious 
career. I have said that his ships had easy communication with 
the shore. All along that shore, below his vessels, he had erected 
formidable batteries, had armed them with heavy guns, and man- 
ned them with those of his sailors who were most skilled in the 
art of gunnery. His own ships, covered by shoals and by sunken 





* Uncle of Admiral Hamelin who commanded the French Black Sea 
fleet dering the Crimean War. 
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rocks, the navigation amongst whieh was difficult, had been 
so placed as to be able to meet with a concentrated fire gy 
advancing enemy. The Indiaman he had taken, the Ceylon, hag 
likewise been heavily armed and the command of her entrusted to 
one of the best officers at his disposal ; Duperré had himself seep 
to every detail; he had that morning inspeeted every battery 
said a cheery word to every officer, spoken to his captains of 
his plansand his hopes, Having done this he waited, with g 
serene countenance and a bold heart, the advance of the 
English. 

They came on,—they too, dauntlessly, even jubilantly. But 
no sooner had they, sailing close together, arrived within range 
than the shore batteries opened upon them. The fire was tremen- 
dous and effective, but it did not check the onward progress of 
the British ships, The Iphigenia, in accordance with a previously 
concerted plan, directed her course towards the Méinerve, and 
opened on her so terrible a fire within half pistol-shot that she 
drove her out of the line. The Magicienne a little ahead of 
the Iphigenia was about to engage the Ceylon when she struck on 
a hidden rock and lay motionless in the water in such a position 
that but few of her guns could bear on the enemy. The Néréide, 
close astern of the Bellone commanded by Duperré, engaged 
that vessel on one side whilst Captain Pym in the Sirius attacked 
her on the other. The French sloop, the Victor, was meanwhile 
doing all in her power to aid the Minerve by firing at, and 
engaging the attention of, the Iphigenia. 

The number of guns, the weight of metal, the inspiration of 
attack, all were in favour of the English, and Duperré saw that 
unless he used his brain to aid the physical power of his men 
his squadron must be destroyed. He put in force then a manceuvre 
which he had arranged beforehand in concert with his captains. 
He signalled to them to cut their cables and let their vessels gently 
strand, The result fully answered his anticipations. As his own 
vessel, the Bellone, glided slowly towards the shore, Captain Pym 
with all the impetuosity of his nature, turned the Siz ius in pursuit. 
Not following, however, the exact line the French commodore 
had taken, he dashed his vessel on to a shoal; and there she 
remained fixed, immoveable, and powerless, 

Having thus rid himself of one enemy, Duperré concentrated all 
the fire of the Bellone on the other, the Néréide, which, following 
the example of the Sirius, had likewise drifted on a shoal. 
Exposed to a most galling fire, the Néréide fought until most of 
her guns were disabled and the, greater part of her crew had been 
killed and wounded. Incapable of protracting the defence she 
then struck. But in the excitement of the fire and in the blindness 
of the smoke the hauling down of the Union Jack was not per- 
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wived by the enemy, and the French continued their fire for some 

‘me longer. 

w aatien part of the line, likewise, fortune had inclined to 
the French. The Iphigenia, warned by the fate of her consorts, 
had warped out of close range. The Magicienne on her rock 
had been so pounded by the Ceylon and the shore batteries that, 
when morning broke, she could scarcely keep afloat. 

The firing continued all night. At 11 P.M. the crew of the Magi- 
cienne abandoned her. She blew up immediately afterwards. At 
the early dawn Duperré sent off a boat’s crew to take possession 
of the Néréide. The Iphigensa then endeavoured for a short time 
to extricate the Szriws from her position, but failing, that vessel too 
was abandoned and blown up. Of all the squadron that had 
sailed so proudly and so confidently to the attack on the previous 
day the Iphigenia alone remained ! 

But she was not destined to escape. Duperré indeed was 
unable to get off his stranded ships in sufficient time to follow her 
to the Isle de la Passe. But just at the opportune moment, just 
as she had been warped to-her station off that islet, there arrived 
of Grand Port the squadron of three frigates which General 
Decaén had despatched from Port Louis. In the presence of a 
force so overwhelming Captain Lambert of the Iphigenia had no 
alternative but to yield his vessel and the islet. He tried hard 
to save the former; but General Decaén had arrived at Grand 
Port, and he dictated terms of absolute surrender. They were 
with a pang accepted. The Iphigenia and her crew were made 
over to the F'rench, and the Tricolor once more floated over the 
little fort of the Isle de la Passe. 

Thus ended the first attempt of the English on the Isle of 
France. If we are bound to admire the pluck, the daring, 
the determination displayed by our countrymen, we cannot, in 
candour, refuse an wjuailé appreciative acknowledgment of the 
combined skill and courage by which Duperré converted an ap- 
parently certain defeat into a most decisive victory. Later in 
his career Duperré accomplished great things. In 1814 he de- 
fended the lagunes of Venice against an Austrian army; in 1823, 
at the head of a French squadron, he compelled the surrender of 
Cadiz; in 1880, commanding a French fleet, he besieged and 
took Algiers, But it is probable that whenever, during the 
time intervening between that last great feat of arms and his 
death in 1846, he might have been disposed to pass in review the 
events of his distinguished life, he referred with the greatest 
satisfaction to the repulse and destruction of an English squadron 


ee 


*Every man on board thé Wdréide was killed or wounded.—Asiatic 
Annual Register. 
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of superior force at Grand Port on the 24th and 25th August 
1810! 7 

Flushed with his success, Decaén resolved to resume the 
offensive. Collecting all the ships at his disposal, now constituting 
a formidable squadron, he blockaded the island of Bourbon, inter. 
cepting with great success the merchantmen which were bringing 
supplies to it from India. He hoped to starve the English 
garrison into submission ‘before it could be strengthened by the 
large reinforcements which, he well knew, were on their way from 
India. The only English ship remaining in those waters, the 
Boadicea, 38, had, after the re-capture of the Isle de la Passe, 
taken refuge in the harbour of St. Paul. 

Whilst the blockade of Bourbon was still being maintained 
the British 38 gun frigate L’Africaine appeared off St. Denis, 
(12 September). Captain Rowley instantly brought round 
the Boadicea with the Olter, sloop of war, and the Stauneh, 
gun-brig, to join the new arrival. The junction having been 
effected it was resolved to attempt to drive away the blockading 
force, consisting of the [phigénie* recently captured at Grand 
Port—and the Astrée. 

The French frigates stood at once off to sea enticing the enemy 
to follow them. It was soon found that the Africaine was a far 
better sailer than the French frigates and than her own consort, 
the Boadicea, and that in the chase she was rapidly leaving the 
latter behind. She therefore shortened sail. Before night fell, 
however, the Africaine had come up close to the enemy, and she 
then endeavoured to maintain this position until day should break, 
keeping up communication with the Boadicea by means of night 
signals, At3 o’clock in the morning, however,—the Boadicea 
being then from four to five miles astern of her consort,—a sudden 
breeze caught the sails of the Africaine, and carried her, not 
without her commander’s consent, within less than musket-shot 
distance on the weather quarter of the Astrée. Captain Corbet, 
who commanded the English frigate, could not resist the tempta- 
tion, but at once fired into the enemy. The Asérée immediately 
replied. The second broadside from the Astrée severely wounded 
Captain Corbet, but his place was taken by the first lieutenant, 
and the action was continued for ten minutes with great spirit. 
By that time the Iphigénie had time to come to the aid of her 
consort, Whilst the Astrée continued within pistol-shot on the 
larboard beam of the English frigate, the Iphigénie came close up 
on her starboard bow and raked her several times. 

A contest so unequal could not long continue, Yet one hour 
elapsed before the gallant crew of the Africaine would confess 


* The French at once changed the final a into e. 
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themselves conquered ; and even then it was not till 163 of their 
number had been killed and wounded. | 

But the interlude was not yet over. Commodore Rowley of the 
Boadicéa noticed at break of day that the Africaine had been 
captured. He did not at once attempt to disturb her conquerors, 
bat made way towards the Otter and Stauwnch. Having joined 
these he set out with them in pursuit of the enemy. The French 
frigates were not inclined to risk another engagement with three 
fresh vessels. The rigging of the Lphigénie had been so cut up 
as to render her difficult of'management. She had also fired away 
nearly all her ammunition. Captain Bonnet of the Asirée pre- 
ferred then the abandonment of his prize to an encounter which 
could scarcely be successful. Taking, then, the Jphigénie in tow, 
he abandoned the A fricaine,—which was-helpless,—to her former 
masters, and returned. to Port Louis, capturing on his way a six- 
teen-gun cruiser belonging to the East India Company. 

Commodore Rowley and his prize then reached the anchor- 
age at St. Paul. The blockade of Bourbon was at the same time 
resumed by the French frigate Vénus, 44, and the sloop 
Victor. Whilst engaged in this blockade, these vessels sighted 
the British 32-gun frigate Ceylon, having on board General 
Abercromby, on his way from Madras to Bourbon, to assume the 
command of the troops destined to act against the Isle of France. 
They at once set out in pursuit. The Vénus, being a- better 
sailer, soon caught up and engaged the British frigate. After a 
close contest of three-quarters of an hour, in which the Vénus 
lost her mizen-mast,.and the Ceylow was rendered almost unman- 
ageable, the Vénws assumed a position to leeward, and continued 
firing only at intervals until the Victor* should: come up. 
This oceurred. about two hours after the action had begun. The 
Victor then took a raking position athwart the bows of the Ceylon, 
and the latter, then quite helpless, struck her flag, 

But there was speedy vengeance in store for the British; The 
Boadicea, accompanied’ by the Otter and Stawnch, having des- 
cried the French frigate: with her prize abreast of St. Denis, 
started off at once. in pursuit. The Victor vainly endeavoured 
to take in tow the damaged Ceylon,.and the latter, cast off, was 
recaptured. Then came the turn: of the Vénus. But she had 
been too much crippled in her fight of the previous night to be 
able to offer effectual resistance to a fresh and more powerful 
frigate, aud too much damaged in her rigging to escape. Captain 


—, 


“The Victor was no other than had been captured by the English 
our old friend, the Revenant, so and re-named the Victor. She was 
fimous under Surcouf, Taken~ into subsequently re-eaptured by the 
the French Navy as the Jéna, she French, 
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Hamelin, who commanded her, made, however, a hot fight of it, 
and only struck when further resistance had become impossible, * 

The capture of the Vénus was the turning point in the scale. 
Thenceforward the favours of fortune were showered exclusively 
on the British. Shortly after that event there arrived at §, 
Denis the frigate Nisus, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Bertie 
the precursor of a fleet and army on their way from England vig 
the Cape of Good Hope, ordered to co-operate with the troops taken 
from the three presidencies, which had started from India about the 
same time, to effect the reduction of the Isle of France. 





Vi. 

It was not, however, until the 14th October that Admiral Bertie 
had been able to refit the ships which he found at St. Paul and 
St. Denis. But on that date he sailed from the former port at 
the head of the Boadicea, the Africaine, the Ceylon, the Nisus, 
and the Néréide,-+ to blockade Port Louis. Leaving three of 
these vessels on that duty, he proceeded on the 19th in company 
with General Abercromby to Rodriguez, there to meet the troops 
and ships which, coming respectively from England and India, 
had appointed that little island to be their rendezvous. 

On the 24th Admiral Bertie fell in with the British squadron 
on its way to the Indian seas, commanded by Rear-Admiral Drury 
and consisting of seven ships. Two of these, the Cornelia, 82, and 
the Hesper sloop, were at once sent to increase the blockading force 
off Port Louis ; two others, the Clorinde, 38, and the Doris, 36, 
were detained at Rodriguez ; the remainder were sent on to their 
destination. The admiral arrived at Rodriguez on the 3rd Novem- 
ber, and found there the troops which had been sent from Bombay. 
The division from Madras convoyed by the Psyche and Corn- 
wallig arrived on the 6th, and that from Bourbon on the 12th 
November. 





* It is gratifying to notice the 
manner in which Hamelin’s gallant 
service, notwithstanding the loss of 
his ship, was acknowledged by Napo- 
léon. Ina despatch from the Min- 
ister of Marine, dated 27th December 
1810, I find the following: ‘‘ His 
Majesty has remarked with pleasure 
that you rendered decisive the success 
which Captain Duperré had obtained 
between the 23rd and 25th August, 
and that you subsequently captured 
the frigate Ceylon in a hand-to-hand 
encounter. Whatever may have been 
the events which followed, H. M. has 
not the less appreciated the splendid 


defence which you made, notwith- 
standing that, when disabled by a 
receding combat, you were attacked 
by superior forces. He has deigned, 
in appreciation of these ditferent 
actions, which testify to your courage 
and to your skill, to promote you 
to the grade of Commander of 
the Legion of Honour.” The follow- 
ing year Hamelin was created 4 
Baron and promoted to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral. 

+ Formerly the Fénus. It will be 
noticed that three ships of the squa- 
dron had been in the possession of 
the French. 
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The troops from Bengal and those from the Cape were so long 
-, coming, that the admiral in concert with the general determined 
not to wait for them beyond the 21st. All preparations accordingly 
were made for the expedition to leave Rodriguez on the morning 
of the 22nd, when, on the evening of the previous day, the happy 
intelligence was received that the Bengal division was in the 
ofing. The transports conveying it were at once ordered not 
to drop anchor, but to join the main fleet and accompany it to 
the selected point of debarkation, Grande Baye, about fifteen 
miles to the windward of Port Louis. 

The armament, independently of the division from the Cape 
of Good Hope, which did not arrive in time to take any part 
in the operations, consisted of forty-six transports, and a fleet of 
twenty-one sail.* They carried 11,300 fighting men, composed as 
follows —Of regiments of the line there were, the 12th, 14th, 
92nd, 33rd, 56th, 59th, 65th, 69th, 84th, and 89th regiments ; 
the artillery consisted of four batteries from Bengal and Madras ; 
the European cavalry of one troop of the 26th dragoons. The 
native troops from Bengal and Madras consisted of four volun- 
teer battalions, and the Madras pioneers: two thousand sailors 
and marines were likewise contributed by the fleet. The 
Euorpeans were to the natives of the force in the proportion of 
two to one. 

General Decaén had not been unconscious of the coming storm. 
Aware of his own inability to oppose with success any large 
hostile force led with ordinary prudence, he had nevertheless 
exerted himself to the utmost to rouse the energies of the colonists. 
We have seen that he had at his disposal only 800 French troops 
of the line, in addition to 500 enlisted prisoners, mostly Irish, 
upon whom he could not depend, The Creole element has been 
variously estimated. Extravagant English writers have rated it 
ashigh as 10,000; but it probably never exceeded 4,000, 
aud of these it is recorded by the English annalist of the 
time,t that “they refused on the approach of the British 
armament to co-operate in.the defence of the island.” A few 
of the slaves were armed, but ir a most cursory and inefficient 
manner, Z . 

General Decaén might, indeed, well have despaired. But he 
allowed no symptoms of any such feeling, even if he entertained 
it, to appear. No sooner had he received information that the 
hostile armament had left Rodriguez than he issued a spirited 


— 





*These were, the Illustrious, 47; the Cornelia, Psyche, and Ceylon, of 
the Cornwallis, 44; the Africaine, the 32; thesloops Hesper, Eclipse, Hecate, 
Boadicea, the Nisus, the Clorinde, and Actwon; the gun-brig Staunch, 
the Menelaus, the Néréide, each of and four smaller vessels, 

%; the Phebe and Doris, of 36; } Astatic Annual Register, 1801-11 
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* proclamation calling upon the colonists to aid the army an, 
navy in the defence of the island, promising them victory, should 
they respond to his call. He -eould do no more in that wa 
Then, massing his troops, he took up a position near Port Louis 
wheuce he would be able to move.at once upon any threatened 
point, i 

Meanwhile the transports carrying the expeditionary force arrive 
on the morning of the 29th November before a narrow passage 
dividing from the mainland a small island called Gunner’s Quoin. 
It had previously been ascertained by careful survey that this 
passage offered openings through the reefs by which several boats 
could .enter abreast. ere, then, at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
the fleet came to anchor. The devarkation on the mainland 
commenced at 1 P.M, and was conducted to a successful result, 
without the loss of a single man, in three hours,—the small Frenc); 
party which had held Fort Malartic, situated at the head -of the 
bay, retiring on the appearance of the British fleet. 

The English army had, previously to its debarkation, been 
divided into six brigades. The first, under colonel Picton, was 
composed of the 12th and 22nd regiments, and the right wing 
of the Madras volunteer battalion; the second, under Colonel 
Gibbs, comprised the 59th regiment, 300 men of the 89th and 
100 of the 87th formed together as one battalion, and the left wing 
of the Madras volunteer battalion ; the third, under Colonel Kelso, 
consisted of the 14th regiment and the 2nd Bengal volunteers; 
the fourth, under Colonel Macleod, was formed of the 69th regi- 
ment, 300 marines, and the Madras native flank battalion ; the 
fifth, commanded by Colonel Smith, comprised the 65th regiment, 
a troop of the 25th dragoons, and the Ist battalion of the Benga! 
volunteers; whilst the 6th or reserve brigade, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, consisted of a battalion formed of the 
four flank companies of the 12th and 33rd regiments, of two com- 
panies of the 56th, of one of the 14th, and one of the 89th, of the 
84th regiment, and of Captain Imlack’s detachment of Bombay 
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* The following is a translation of displayed by you both before and 


the text of the proclamation :— 


‘‘Tpyhabitants of the Isle of France. 


Thirty-four of the enemy’s ships 
are before theisland! This number, 
which may be increased at any mo- 
ment, leads us to suppose that the 
English have not relinquished their 
intention to attack this colony—an 
intention in which they have been 
already once baffled by the glorious 
success of the brave men of the 
division of Duperré. I do not forget 
the proofs of zeal and_ intrepidity 


after that glorious feat of arms. 
‘Inhabitants of the Isle of 
France! In the present conjuncture 
1 would remind you of the enthusiasm 
with which, on the last anniversary 
of the féte of the great Napoléou, 
you renewed your vows of fidelity t 
our country, You are Frenchmen! 
; oin, then, your valour to the valour 
of the brave soldiers and marines 
whom I amabout to lead against the 
enemy, and we shall not fail to be 


victorious.” 
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troops which had done such good service in the capture of 
Bourbon. : 

The debarkation had no sooner been effected, than leaving the 
5th brigade to cover the landing place, General Abercromby at 
4 o'clock pushed on with the rest of the force through a very thick 
wood, lying between the coast and the high road leading to Port 
Louis. The troops forced their way for fully four miles through 
an all but impenetrable jungle, entangling their feet at every 
step, and dragging the guns only by the greatest and the 
most untiring exertion. ‘They had, however, the good fortune to 
debouch into the more open country without any opposition. 
Just, however, as they reached that more open plain they came 
upon the advanced picquet of the enemy. The men of the picquet 
had not evidently anticipated an attack from that quarter, for 
they were surprised, and after a faint and irregular fire, they re- 
treated from their position. 

Their fire, however, faint and irregular as it was, effected some 
damage. Two grenadiers were killed and two officers and several 
men wounded. Some officers and men likewise succumbed to the 
intense heat and to the fatigue of the march. The French picquet 
having retired, General Abercomby encamped his force in the 
open ground in front of the wood. He resumed his march in the 
morning with the intention of pushing on to Port Louis. But 
the heat of the day, and the extreme scarcity of water rendered 
this impossible, and the little army, after marching only five miles, 
was forced to take up a position for the rest of the day and for 
the night at Moulin & poudre, on the banks of a small river called 
Pamplemousses, which thus covered the camp. 

To return to General Decaén. ‘This officer had anticipated that 
the English army would disembark at a pvint nearer to Port Louis 
—whence the road to the capital was shorter and easier—and 
he had taken his measures accordingly. He never could have 
anticipated that an invader would land his troops on a point 
where the inland country was covered by an almost impenetrable 
jungle, defensible by a few determined men against an army. 
But the moment he received the news brought by the retiring 
picquet he prepared to meet the new danger,—a danger the greater, 
as the natural defence had been forced and there were but ten 
miles between the enemy’s camp and the capital. It was not, 
however, until mid-day of the 30th that he was able to collect a 
force at all respectable to make head against the enemy. This 
force, consisting, including the Irish prisoners forced into the 
service, of 1,300 Europeans and 2 to 3,000 Creoles, he posted in 
a rather strong position, about two miles in front of the capital. 
He drew up his men on a level ground over which the high 
road passed, the guns in the centre on either side of the road, 
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concealed by brushwood, and both flanks covered by a thick 
wood impenetrable on the right and capable of a strong defence 
on the left. Having so disposed his small force, he galloped 
forward followed by his staff, by a few Creole cavalry and some 
riflemen, to reconnoitre the English position. 

The English had been about two hours in their encampment at 
Moulin & poudre when General Decaén rode up. Approaching 
rather too closely a smart skirmish ensued, in the course of which 
the French general received a contusion on his leg. What he 
saw there, however, was worse than any contusion. He counted 
a force exceeding his own in the proportion of ten to one, 
and ready the next morning to cover the five miles which gti] 
intervened between it and the capital. 

Decaén must have felt as he rode back to his men that, accord. 
ing to the probabilities, further resistance would but cause a useless 
expenditure of blood. He determined nevertheless to make one 
effort for victory. On his return to camp he despatched 300 
men with two guns to occupy a position commanding the bridge over 
the Tambeau, about half a mile in front of his camp. Could he 
but keep the invaders there for a short time he might yet raise a 
force to operate on their communications. 

But it was not to be. Early the following morning, before day- 
light, General Abercromby detached the fourth brigade to seize the 
batteries at the Tambeau and Tortue bays, whence it had been 
arranged that the army was to receive its supplies. The main 
body of the force under the personal command of the general, 
commenced its movement on Port Louis shortly afterwards, After 
marching about two miles it came within sight of the bridge over 
the Tambeau. As it was seen to be defended, the advanced 
column was halted, whilst the guns opened with shrapnell on the 
enemy. The fire was so well directed that the French retired 
precipitately, leaving uncompleted the destruction, begun and 
partly executed, of the bridge. They fell back on their main 
body. : 

The injury done to the bridge had been so far effectual that the 
guns of the British were unable to cross it. They had to seek a 
passage lower down, at a ford commanded by the French artillery. 
The passage was attended with difficulty and some loss, but was 
nevertheless accomplished, The British force then moved on the 
position occupied by the French and flanked by thick woods 


already described. 
General Decaén had witnessed, not unmoved, the passage of 


the Tambeau. He knew that he was now left with but one card 
in his hand. He played it boldly. Carefully reserving his fire till 
the heads of the hostile columns should advance within range, he 
then opened upon them a concentrated and continuous discharge. 
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This fire coming from guns which had been masked checked the 
dvance for a few moments. But it was only that the British 
re io@ht deploy. For them there was nothing for it but the 
troops mig ploy ee 
bayonet. The advance guard, led by Colone Campbell of the 
99d under the general direction of General Ward, having quickly 
formed, dashed straight on, Nothing could stop their splendid 
charge. The enemy’s troops, after a gallant struggle, in which 
many of them were killed, were forced back from their position, 
leaving their guns in the bands of the conquerors. These, how- 
ever, did not gain a bloodless triumph. Besides several privates, 
Colonel Campbell, 33rd, and Major O’Keefe, 12th, were killed. 
Whilst this was going on in the centre an attempt which had been 
made on the left flank of the French had proved not less successful. 
After a gallant resistance the enemy’s position was forced, and all 
his guns were taken. * 

The French foree retired across the river Lataniers within 
the outworks of Port Louis. The English took up a posi- 
tion for the night just beyond cannon-shot of the enemy’s lines. 

But it was all over. The English fleet commanded the harbour, 
and the fortifications could not be defended by the small force at 
the disposal of the Captain-General. Reconnoitering the following 
morning, General Decaén observed preparations in the enemy’s 
camp, betokening an intention to make a general attack upon 
the town. Such an attack would, he knew, not only be irre- 
sistible, but it would entail upon the inhabitants great calamities. 
In their interests, then, and in the interests of humanity, having 
done all that was possible for France, and exhausted every avail- 
able resource, General Decaén resolved to capitulate. He sent an 
officer, bearing a flag of truce, with a proposal to this effect to the 
British camp. 

He was just in time. General Abercromby was on the point 
of despatching a force to the southern side of the town, so that 
the assault might be combined and general. The proposal for a 
capitulation alone stopped the movement. The General agreéd 
to it, though demurring*to the terms proposed. But these were 
soon arranged. The Isle of France with all the ships in her 
harbours, all the arms in her arsenals, all the stores in her maga- 
zines, was transferred bodily to England. One point was insisted 
on by General Decaén, and, from motives of policy, accorded by 
the English commander. This was that the French troops should 





*In this action the French lost 29th November, is as follows : killed 
about 100 men, killed and wounded. 28; wounded, 89; missings 45. Total 
The return of the English for this 162, Besides these one sailor was 


ngagement, and for the slight en- killed and five were wounded. 
cunter in front of the wood on the 
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not be considered as prisoners of war, but should be permitted 
to return to France at the cost of the British Government wih 
their arms and baggage. * 

Thus did the French lose, after an occupation of nearly a 
hundred years, the beautiful island upon which had been bestowed 
the name of their own bright land, and which in climate, in refine. 
ment of luxury, in the love of adventure of its children, had been, in 
very deed, the France of the East. In the long struggle with Eng- 
land which had followed the Revolution, the Isle of France had 
inflicted upon the English trade a “ damage which might be compu- 
tated by millions,” whilst she herself had remained uninjured—for 
eighteen years indeed unthreatened. She had proved herself to be 
that which the great Emperor had declared that Cherbourg should 
become,—*“ an eye to see and an arm to strike.” Protected for long 
partly by the storms of the ocean, partly by the daring spirit of her 
children, partly by the timid councils of the British Government 
she had been, for the privateers who preyed upon the commercial 
marine of the East India Company, at once a harbour of refuge 
and a secure base of operation. She had been the terror of British 
merchants, the spectre which haunted the counting house, the one 
black spot in the clear blue of the Indian Ocean. The relief 
which was felt by the merchants of Caleutta was expressed in 
an address presented by them to Lord Minto, in which they 
offered their “sincere congratulations on the capture of the 
only remaining French colony in the East, which has for so many 

ears past been the source of devastation to the eommerce of 
tae. to a magnitude almost exeeeding belief.” + 





* I think it right and fair to give engagement.” It will be seen that 
General Abercromby’s own reasons for General Abercromby avows that he 
agreeing to the demand of General was influenced solely by considera- 
Decaén im this particular. In his tions of general policy. His statement 
report to Lord Minto he says: “FE regarding the misery and oppression 
was prevailed upon to acquiesce in of the islanders; of which he had no 
this indulgence being granted to the personal knowledge, may be dismissed 


enemy, from the desire of sparing 
the lives of many brave officers and 
soldiers, and out of regard to the 
interests of the inhabitants of the 
island, who have long laboured under 
the most degrading misery and op- 
pression, added to the late period of 
the season when every hour became 
valuable. I considered these to be 
motives of much more national im- 
portance than any injury which would 
arise from a small body of troops, 
at so remote a distance from 
Europe, being permitted to return to 
their own country free from any 


as gratuitous. 

7 It may interest many of those now 
residing in Calcutta to read the names 
of the merchants who signed this 
address. They were—Alexander 
Colvin, John Palmer, J. D. Alexan- 
der, J. H. Fergusson, Robert Downie, 
James Mactaggart, Joseph Barretto, 
John Robertson, James Scott, Johan- 
nes Sarkies and William Hollings. 
The object of the address was 0 
ask Lord Minto to sit for his portrait 
in commemoration of the capture 
of the isle. 
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The ease with which the Isle of France was captured in 1810 
suogests the question why she was so long allowed to pursue her 
aggressive career? An investigation of the cause of this apathy 
on the part of the British, when so many interests were at stake, 
can only tend to confirm the conviction of the prescience and wisdom 
of Marquess Wellesley ; to show very clearly the unsoundness of 
the timid policy by which he was so often overruled, The great 
Marquess not only urged an expedition in 1800; he fitted one 
out in 1801. This was diverted to Egypt. Shortly afterwards the 
Court of Directors, dreading the genius which would, if unfettered, 
have advanced the civilisation of India by twenty years, replaced 
him by a Governor-General who began by undoing the large work of 
unification which his predecessor had initiated. When Lord Corn- 
wallis died, the Court of Directors, after vainly endeavouring to con- 
fer the Governor-Generalship on a narrow-minded reactionist—who, 
in the short term of his acting incumbency, confirmed and ex- 
tended a system which left the states of Rajpfiténd a prey to 
Marhété free-booters,—imposed a policy upon Lord Minto which 
restricted his power for that kind of aggressive warfare which is 
so often the best and surest defence, It is a high testimony to 
Lord Minto’s intellect that in the end he burst those trammels, 
and forced one portion, at least, of the policy of Marquess Wel- 
lesley on a peace-loving Court of Directors and a distrusting 
ministry. 

It is Lord Minto then who, taking up the dropped thread of the 
policy of Marquess Wellesley, wrested the Isle of France from her 
parent country, For France indeed, even her name, the name 
she had borne for about a hundred years, perished on that 3rd 
December 1810. Called by her discoverers, the Portuguese, 
Cerné, re-named in 1598 by the Dutch after their Maurice of 
Nassau, Mauritius ; falling, after her abandonment by the Dutch 
between 1703 and 1710, into the possession of the French, the 
sland had been subsequently known to the world by the name 
she bore when the English captured her. But the name did 
uot sult the new conqueror. It was erased, and that bestowed 
i honour of the great Stadtholder was substituted. The Isle 
of France vanished from history with the last month of the 
year 1810! 

PR ne tig conquest, too, ended the careers of the privateers on 
¢ Indian seas, They, too, vanished with the island which had 
~ig them. Thenceforward the huge Indiamen of the 
———- could sail in comparative safety. In the course of a 
‘W years not only did the dread of the French cruisers vanish, 
~ their exploits came to be listened to with a smile. Not the 
% however, are the deeds which they did accomplish worthy of 
kingrecorded. They show that if, in a future war, privateering 
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should again be legitimatized, it may 
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Arr. IL-THE DIWAN-I-HAFIZ.* 


ARLY in the fourteenth century, or just about the time 
when the ‘morning-star of English song’ was rising on 

the horizon im ous own country, and the ‘Canterbury ‘Tales’ 
were soon to yield a foretaste of what Shakespeare himself 
was one day to achieve, Muhammad Shams-ud-din Hafiz, a poet 
of au order essentially his own, was born at Shiraz, then the 
capital of Persia. If an epithet so pregnant with the associa- 
tis and redolent of the genius of ancient Greece can be 
held to possess much applicability or significance in a land 
so wholly dissimilar as Persia, then perhaps Hafiz may correctly 
be described as a@ lyrical poet. Many of the pieces which form 
his Diwan as it is called, or complete poetical series, though 
perhaps odes in. point of style and metre, are, from their subjects, 
as little adapted to be.set to any description of secular ‘music as 
Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion, or ‘the Divine Comedy’ itself. Other 
poems which oecur in the same series are, however, true love 
songs, or ghazals ; and, to the scandal of devout Musalmans, these 
are freely sung by professional musicians and others to the sound 
of the rabab or Persian lyre. From one point of view, no doubt 
Hafiz was to Persia what Anacreon and Horace were to Greece 
aud Rome, Petrarch to Italy, and Burns to Scotland: indeed 
it would be easy to collect passages from Horace, Hafiz, and Burns 
which more or less correspond with one another in meaning, if not 
always in form of expression. But so interwoven are the effusions 
of the Persian with veins of metaphysical thought, tender views 
ofa near yet unsearcliable God, and flights through. the dim 
empyrean of mysticism, that, as in the case of our own Shelley 
and others, it has sometimes been asserted that his true place. is 








* In addition to a recent English Persian Literature (by Mr. Cowell) 
translation of the * Dtwan-i-Hafiz,” in the Oxford Essays for 1855, 
which the writer of the present article Observations on the Musalmans of 
tas unfortunately not yet had an Jndia: by Mrs. Mir Hasan Ali, vol. ii. 
opportunity of seeing, the following Caleutia Review, vol. 26, Article. 
may be referred to in connection with ‘“ Hafiz:” also vol. 103, Article, 
the poetry of Hafiz : ’ ‘Persian Poetry withsome transla- 
The Works of Sir W. Jones, pas- tions from Hafiz.” 
um? especially, essay on the “Mystical §Seealso numerous English versions 
poetry of the Persiaus and Hindus,” of Hafiz,’ odes by Sir W. Jones, and 
‘outained in vol. iv, others, in awork called The Flowers 
_Taylor’s History of Muhamitadan- of Persian Literature: by &. Rous- 
Un, seau, published in 1801, 
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among the Platos and Coleridges, rather than among the poets 
properly so-called of ancient and modern times. 

Hafiz’ countrymen seem to have regarded him with very 
mixed feelings, and in several different lights. During his life. 
time his poems were viewed by doubtless a numerous class 
much as those of Burns’ were throughout the West of Scotland at 
the time of their first appearance. That is, he was condemned as 
a scoffer, who would set at naught some of the most time- 
honoured prohibitions of the Muhammadan scriptures ; snbstitute 
the functions of conscience for those commonly supposed to pertain 
to the ministers of religion ; and generally unsettle men’s faith 
in much of what others were determined that they should 
accept as the Commandment of God. Purity of heart was at 
the same time inculcated in his writings so much more earn- 
estly than soundness of doctrine or ‘straitness’ of practice, that 
the orthodox fathers of the day became both alarmed and offended, 
And when at last the new teacher died, the fine old persecuting 
spirit, which unhappily is not even yet absolutely extinct, gave rise 
to a keen controversy as to whether he should be buried like a 
Musalman, or merely put out of sight, like a dog or a heretic. 
This question, it was at last agreed, should be settled in the sense 
of whatever stanza might meet the eye on Hafiz’ own Diwan 
being opened at random ; and when that was done, the following 


passage is said to have turned up :— 


Kadam darigh madar az jandzah Hafiz: 
Agarchih ghark-i-gunah ast mirawad bah bihisht. 


or, in other words: 


Why grudge your steps to Hafiz’ funeral train ! 
Though sunk in siv, his way to bliss is plain. ~ 


Nothing could have been more to the point than_ that; 
and the ‘Scribes and Pharisees’ of Shiraz to use a Persian 
firure—must have ‘ bitten the finger of rage with the teeth of 
humiliation ’ when they saw Hafiz’ remains laid in a_ beautiful 
tomb of white marble, with two of his own odes engraved upon 
it by way of epitaph. To this day the garden which contains 
the poet's tomb is to pilgrims from many lands what the sepul- 
chre on the banks of the Nith is to the admirers of Burns. 
And yet, if there be any truth in the story referred to above, then 
st deserves to be noted that he who more than all its kings a0 
nobles has proved the glory of his native Persia, obtained the 
privilege of being laid in a decent grave because of the direction 
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‘ven by the blindest chance to an experiment suggested by the 
sheerest superstition. 

The attempt to- include Hafiz among the excommunicated 
having thus failed, it became necessary for the satisfaction of all 
true believers somehow to reconcile the character and tendencies 
of his poetry with the odour of sanctity of which it had not 
been found possible to deprive him, Doubtless some of his 
verses must have proved sad stumbling-blocks in the way of all 
who undertook this charitable task. Thus, no amount of exegeti- 
cal skill, or reference to distant contexts, could serve to saddle, for 
example, the following ode, with any other drift than this, namely, 
that so long as & man was ‘ fully persuaded in his own mind,’ and 
kept his heart and conscience in a sound state, there was “a time 
to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to mourn, and a time to 
dance ;” and that many things which were generally called sinful, 
might nevertheless be indulged in with perfect safety and propriety. 
Thus wrote the poet :— 


The Fast is over ; and the Carnival come ; and hearts are expanded ; 
The wine in the cellar is sparkling with ripeness; time it is ’twere sent for, 


The heavy-hearted Pharisees (lit. piety-mongers) have had their innings ; 
Now may the lovers of pleasure rejoice and make merry.* 


What blame to him who, like us, drinks wine! ! 
No fault is this, or error, in the eyes of the blithesome gallant. 





* Thus also another Sufi poet, the celebrated Umr-i-Khayyaw, even more 
pointedly ; 


“The Carnival bas come, and all things will be bright, 
As the face of a bridegroom, 


The butler will make the red wine sparkle in the glass, 
Like the eye of a game cock, 


The halter of formalities, and the muzzle of fasting 
Yet once again 


Will the Feast remove from the heads of these donkeys ; 
Alas ! alas ! 


Tn another passage, the same poet, with a blade trenchant as G’ulfakar, 
the celebrated sword of Ali (the Excalibar of Arabian mythology) thus draws 
from the commonly received Muhammadan conception of Heaven a fair 
tuough argument in defence of certain earthly pleasures : 


They tell us of a Heavenly garden, 
Where the clear wine will sparkle, and dark-eyed damsels smile ; 


With joys like those hereafter, 
Why not wine and woman now ? 
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A drinker of wine in whom there is no guile 
Is surely better than a Pharisee brimful of deceit and dissimulation 


No practisers are we of hypocrisy or duplicity— 
He to whom all secrets are known is our Wituess to that. 


We break not God’s Commandments ; neither wrong we any man ; 


’Tis only this, that what they say is not permitted, we say is permitied. 


What matters it, my friend, if you and [ drink a few cups of wine— 
Tis but the blood vf the grape, and not the blood of you or me. 


No fault is this from which harm can follow ; 
Or if fault it be, what then—where is the man who is faultless ? 


The down on thy lip and the black mole on thy face make Hafiz’ head oo 
round and round with love, P 

Like ne compass : but the point of his heart is planted firmly in the right 
place. 


The simile contained in the last couplet of the above, while 
affording a good, if perhaps only too favourable, specimen of the 
‘conceits’ which abound in Persian poetry, unfolds at the same time 
one of the ‘characteristics of Hafiz’ school of morals Thus, one 
leg of a pair of compasses expatiates over the periphery of the 
circle; while the point of the other remains fixed in the 
pivot-spot in the centre. And so, it is contended, may one be 
to all outward appearance engrossed with this world’s pleasures, 
writing, for example, a sonzet to his mistress’ eyebrow to-day, 
and entering a ‘Holy Friar,’ or an ‘ Apology,’ for the Derby 
or Great St Leger to-morrow, while yet the hidden man 
of the heart remains firmly moored all the time in some safe 
spiritual anchorage. But without dwelling at present on this 
particular feature of Hafiz’ philosophical system, it is evident 
that nothing could well be more heretical, from a Muham- 
madan point of view that is to say, than the whole sense or 
purport of the ode translated above. Thus, one expounder after 
another of the law and the prophets of Islamism has declare 
wine, not without much truth, to be the very Umm-ul-khabdis 
that is, Mcther of evils. Hafiz, on the contrary, proclaims that 
if the drinking of it be a fault at all, it is a very trifling one 
Nay more, and far worse, by saying that in partaking of thi 
forbidden thing, he and those who thought with him, ‘brok 
none of the commandments of God,’ he impugned, if not th 
divine origin of the Kuran itself, certainly the divine autborit 
of the generally received interpretations of it. The wond 
indeed is, not that a decent burial was begrudged to h 
remaius, but rather that he was allowed to live out his days 
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Many a good Christian, for example Calvin, has sent ‘a 


l . . . ° 
ae brother’ to the stake, or built him up alive in a stone 
yall, for a smaller matter 


The Shirazis, however, having once fairly been shut up to the 
necessity of accepting Hafiz, and making the most of him that 
was possible in the circumstances, seem to have done so with all 
‘heir heart. For example, the objectionable ode translated 
above was often omitted altogether when his works were being 
transcribed In a beautiful copy now before us, written at Shirdz 
about three hundred and fifty years ago, no trace of the above 
em is to be found; while in very many of the printed editions 
of the poet’s works, by means of an ingenious, but to our thinkiog 
wholly inadmissible, shifting of a diacritical point from above to 
ielow the consonant to which it belongs, the word rendered by us 
‘we break not’ has been transmuted into a confession that ‘ we 
do break’ God’s law in acting, that is, as if the use of wine had not 
been prohibited Obviously, however, Hafiz’ heterodoxy, if such it 
was really to be considered, was far too deeply hefted in his writings 
to be eliminated _by any such partial expedients as the suppression, 
even had that been possible, of a few of his odes, or the toning 
down of one or two specially undesirable statements or expres- 
sions. And since toleration, and even admiration, had been ac- 
corded to him, the only way out of the difficulty was to identify 
him with a certain class of sages and religious teachers known 
throughout the East as Sufis ; (eo%-2) ;* whose privilege it was to 
discourse in parables or allegories; to say one thing, and mean 
another; and to urge men towards their own peculiar conception 
of a religious life in language such as sounded in the ears of the 
uninitiated as calculated and intended to turn their footsteps in 
precisely the opposite direction. 

In the form presented by it in Hafiz’ age and country, Sifiism, 
or the profession of the Safi, may perhaps be best decribed as an 
ascetical and more or less cynical development of rationalistic 
deism, or pantheism—a kind of natural and wholly esoteric 
religion, having its abode neither in scriptures nor in temples, but 
in the heart and conscience of every human being who by means of 
seclusion and meditation can attain to communion with his Creator. 
Fruitful hotbed of delusion as Sifiism has inevitably proved, it 
should not be forgotten that the selfsame system, in its older, and, 
to us at least, better-known guise of Vedantism, represented per- 


es 


* Taylor would derive Saf from so that, in all probability, if the 
Sof ; which he says signifies a “coarse dress of the Sv/is be known as a Sof, 
woollen dress worn by devotees.” the garb has taken its name from the 
In Arabic dictionaries, however, the wearers, not, as supposed by Taylor, 
word Sof itself is recognised as Greek, the wearers, 7. ¢., the Su/s, from their 





aud interpreted as meaning wisdom; garb. 
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haps the very earliest conception that ever dawned on the unaided 
human reason of the absolute onevess or unity of God ; havin 

formed in its origizal stage neither more nor less than a birtent 
on the part of some of the greatest thinkers of antiquity——Plat, 
for instance, among the number—against the polytheistic beliefs 
which prevailed around them, the first cleft, as 1t were, in the murky 
sky of ancient heathendom, or false dawn which preceded the true 
advent of morning Not satisfied with declaring merely the unity 
of God, the Vedantists, and with them the Sifis, assign to the one 
object of their worship the most purely abstract qualities and attri. 
butes. Thus, the god of the Sufis, instead of being clothed 
like the mythical magnates of Mount Olympus, in a whole pano- 
ply of purely human characteristics, is represented ofcen in 
striking and sublime language, as an absolutely abstract entity ; 
filling his own eternity, but caring for nothing, exercising no 
functions, and wholly absorbed in his own incomprehensible, un- 
created, and unchangeable existence. 

Views resembling those so exquisitely illustrated. in the Phaedo 
of the great Athenian, touching the intimate union between the 
soul of man and the divine essence, form a further and integral 
portion of the same system ; and the Sifi holds that the human 
soul, being not merely from God, but of God, and being in its 
own nature perfectible, can attain even in this life reunion with 
the Creator, by means of earnest contemplation; the avoidance 
of all earthly ties or affections; and the habitual cherishing 
of devotional thought and desire. Absolute negation being 
the alpha and the omega of this strange idealism, faith, good 
works, and virtue of every kind are all set on one side; and 
are regarded indeed as hindrances rather than helps in the 
path (tarikat) of rapt adoration, Starting indeed from the 
ordinary level of sober-minded humanity, where obedience to the 
precepts of the Kuran is admitted to be obligatory, the de- 
votee (salik) rises by regularly defined gradations (manzillah), 
first to the stage of Siifiism, where he becomes an ‘azéd ddmi, 
that is, one raised above the need of all religious forms or 
ordinances; whence, with the aid of inspiration, or the divine 
afflatus working within him, he grows first of all lost to sense, 
and dead to this transitory world ; ultimately reaching the fourth 
or highest stage; when he is recognised as ‘Wasil b’ Illah, or 
one entirely absorbed: into the divine essence. That down-right 
madness should often be the result, if not perhaps rather the 
precursor, of entering on a religious ptofession like that now 
described is hardly to be ‘wondered at, seeing that something of 
the same kind has been witnessed even in the less ardent lati- 
tudes of our own country, from the days of Mucklewrath down to 
those of others who need not be named. Indeed, Hafiz’ own uncle 
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the thoroughly practical Sadi, whose ‘ Bustan,* it should however 
be observed, is itself surcharged with Sifiism, is said to have on 
one occasion uttered a prophecy that his nephew’s poetry would 
bring the curse of insanity on its readers. _ One of the most 
striking peculiarities of Safi writers is a certain highly figurative 
style of language which is employed by them in referring to the 
various features and phases of the religious life. Specimens of 
the same fervent and imaginative form of expression are familiar 
to us all in the prophecies of Isaiah, and still more remarkable 
‘1 the Song of Solomon ; and some of our most orthodox English 
divines, Isaac Barrow for example, who, however, had studied 
both at Smyrva and Constantinople, have described in scarcely less 
highly coloured language than that of Sifiism itself, the raptur- 
ous sensations which the soul is capable of experiencing under 
“the sweetest influences and most consoling embraces” of its 








——2 


* The following beautiful transla- 
tion, by Sir W. Jones, of a passage 
in the third Book of the Bustan of 
Shaikh Maslih-ud-din Sadi, the great 
poet and moralist of Pérsia, throws a 
certain amount of light on Sifiism 
in its more moderate form : 

“The love of a being composed 
like thyself of water and clay des- 
troys thy patience and peace of mind ; 
it excites thee in thy waking hours 
with minute beauties; and engages 
thee in thy sleep with vain imagina- 
tions. With such real affection dost 
thou lay thy head at her feet, that the 
universe, in comparison with her, 
vanishes into nothing before thee; 
and since thy gold allures not her eye, 
gold and mere earth appear equal in 
thine. Not a breath dost thou utter 
toany oneelse; for, with her, thou 
hast no room for any other. Thou 
declarest that her abode is in thine 
eye; or, when thou closest it, in thy 
heart. Thou hast no fear of censure 
from any man; thou hast no power 
tobe at rest for a moment; if she 
demands thy soul, it runs instantly 
to thy lips. Since an absurd love, 
with its basis on air, affects thee so 
violently, and commands thee with a 
sway so despotic, canst thou wonder 
that they who walk in the true path 
are drowned in the sea of mysterious 
adoration? ‘They — disregard life 
through affection for its giver; they 
abandon the world, through remem- 


brance of its maker; they are inebriat- 
ed with the melody of their amorous 
plaints; they remember their beloved 
and resign to him both this life and 
the next. Through remembrance of 
God, they shun all mankind ; they are 
so enamoured of the cup-bearer, that 
they spill the wine from the cup. No 
panacea can heal them; for no mortal 
can be apprized of their malady; so 
loudly has rung in their ears, from 
eternity without beginning, the 
divine query, addressed to myriads of 
assembled souls, ‘art thou of God?’ 
with the tumultuous reply, “we 
are.” ‘They are a sect fully employed, 
but sitting in retirement; their feet 
are of earth, but their breath is a 
flame; * * * like stone, they are 
silent, yet repeat God’s praises. At 
early dawn, their tears flow so copi- 
ously as to wash from their eyes the 
black powder of sleep. * * * §o 
enraptured are they with the beauty 
of Him who decorated the human 
form, that with the beauty of the 
form itself they have no concern.” 

Such is the strange language of the 
Sifis. Like a reed torn from its 
native grove, and made into a flute, 
the soul of the Sdfi is supposed to 
be ever bewailing its severance from 
the divine essence; ever panting and 
flickering in expectation of its ex- 
tinction, or disengagement from earthly 
bonds, so that it may be finally re- 
united with its only beloved. 


K 1 
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Creator. By classing Hafiz with the Sdfis, the scandal which 
his amorous and Bacchanalian verses, if auderstood in a litera) 
seuse, were apt to occasion was of course got over; for the loye 
of which he sang then admitted of being understood as referring 
to no mere worldly passion, but to the soul’s earnest pauting 
after union with God: ‘wine’ being similarly interpreted as the 
type of devotion, or religious ardour; the ‘cup-bearer,’ of the 
divine spirit ; the ‘ tavern,’ of the devotee’s cell; and inebriation 
or libertinism itself, of that exalted point in the religious life 
at which the soul, having become reunited with God, is thought 
to have cast away all the trammels of mortality. Whether “Hafiz 
really was a Sifi, or only infused into his poetry as much Sifiism 
us would serve to secure for him the toleration of his country. 
men; or again, whether he was merely as other men are at 
the time of composing certain of his odes, and a sincere con- 
vert to Sifiism at the time of composing certain others, are 
poiuts which it is hard to clear up; the difficulty being 
increased by the circumstance of his effusions not being arranged 
in the order in which they were written, but after a certain 
alphabetical sequence peculiar, so far as we are aware, to tlie 
poetry of the Persians, At one time of his life at least he can have 
been no ascetic, Several of his finest songs contain unmistake- 
able allusions to various fair ones of Shirdz; one of whom, 
a certain ‘Shakh-i-nabat,’ or ‘stalk of sugar-cane, whose ‘sweetly- 
pretty’ name tradition has chanced to preserve to us, evidently 
occupied towards the poet the same relation that Cinera and others 
did to Horace And in any case, the Sifiism of the Diwan-i-Hatiz 
whether genuine or merely artistic, is to the high-flown mys- 
ticism of such works, as for example, the Masnavi of Maulana 
Jaldl-ud-Din Rimi, very much what the moderate views of 
English divines of the Parson Trulliber school may be said to 
be, when compared with the glowing and enthusiastic piety of a 
Wilberforce or a Simeon. If, as may have’ been the case, Hafiz 
Sifiism was more assumed than real, then he certainly showed 
his wisdom in tineturing his poetry with only just so much of 
it as would serve his immediate purpose; seeing that Sifism, 
if the truth be stated, is, or ought to be, as repugnant as latitudi- 
variansin, or even as libertinism itself, to every true follower of 
the Arabian prophet. The national poetry of Persia, indeed, has 
always been pervaded by a vein of mysticism ; and the Muham- 
madan conquerors of the country no doubt suffered a certain por- 
tion of the same spirit to transfuse itself into their own hardier 
and puer faith, And yet Sifiism is as far removed a% 
polytheism itself from the true genius of Islam. The Kuran 1s 
wholly free from it.. And orthodox Muhammadan parents of 
the present day see perhaps in the S&fiism of the Diwan-i-Hafi 
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even a stronger reason than iu its ‘ Broad-churehism’ for not 
senerally including it among their children’s lesson-books. And 
vet if there be books which are praised by all, and read by none, 
the Diw4n-i- Hafiz may be cited as at least one book which even 
they who feel bound to censure it, do so as if they loved it in 
their hearts; and which in point of fact is read and valued 
alike by orthodox and heterodox, saint and sinner, wherever 
the name of Muhammad himself is known Mullas and Muj- 
tahids, when the horse-shoe of their hearts waxes warm on the 
anvil of theological disputation, ply one another with whole staves 
of it; and gray-bearded statesmen love to apply its precepts, 
or even its allegories, to the conduct of real affairs.* Owing 
perhaps to the happy solution yielded by its pages, as described 
above, to the question about Hafiz’ own obsequies, the book 
is still regarded as the one of all others from which to draw 
an augury. Though Hindu astrologers are, as a matter of fact, 
freely consulted in this way even by educated Musalmans, yet 
such references are looked on by those who make them some- 
what in the same dubious light as were the trafficings of the 
Jewish king with the witch of Endor. But no one feels the slightest 
sense of impropriety m seeking for an omen, or ‘ fa’al’ as it is 
termed, by means of a random glance at Hafiz. Naturally 
this custom is specially prevalent among the so-called weaker sex ; 
and the mistress of a Muhammadan household never has any 
doubt in her own mind, or suffers her husband, poor man, to have 
any doubt about it either, that a certain fatiha, or religious picnic, 
to the tomb of her favourite saint will come off exactly as she 
has arranged it, provided an omen has been drawn on the sub- 
ject from Khwaja Hafiz, and has proved favourable. To account 





* Thus as recently as Sir J. Mal- praying not only for his life, but to 
colm’s days, a noted frontier robber, taken into favour. His Excellen- 
having been seized anid sentenced ecy’s answer, endorsed with his own 
todeath, sent in a petition to the hand on the back of the petition, 
Viceroy or Governor of the provinee, consisted merely of the following 
setting forth his own merits, and couplet from Hafiz :— 


Haif ast tairichiin ti: dar In khak-dan i dahr : 
Zin ja, bah ashian-i-wafa m) firistamat ; 


that is ; 


Pity, to see a bird like thee should linger in this dust-hole of a world; 
Out of such a place to perfection’s nest I am sending thee. 


+ Venerated books have been put to visit her in her cell in the Tol- 
‘osimilar uses in Christian as well booth, is made to address her as 
‘ Muhammadan countries. Thus follows :-—*Na, na, Jeanie, a’ was 
vr example, Effie Dearns;.in the ower when once I forgot what I 
Heart of Mid Lothian” when her promised when I folded down the 
"ster, the immortal Jeanie, comes leaf of my Bible. “See,” she said, 
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for the remarkable popularity thus enjoyed by Hafiz is no 
perhaps very easy. Neither the purity and almost feminine 
softness of his diction, nor the sublimity ot the regions sometimes 
traversed by his muse, furnishes of itself an adequate explanation, 
But it may be well to note in passing that his writings are nowhere 
marred by any of those vulgar excrescences, or ‘ broad allusions’ 
from which the author of the Gulistan, for example, is not alto. 
gether free. In some of his odes indeed, the colouring is laid on 
with a warmth and boldness, coupled with a verisimilitude and indi- 
viduality of outline, reminding one of the pictures of Rembrandt - 
but the limits of propriety are nowhere over-stepped. Still less can 
any of his sentiments be described, whether by his own co-religionists 
or others, as in the slightest degree profane, or bordering on the 
impious. On the contrary indeed the spirit of humility and 
child-like reverence with which he invariably alludes to thicgs 
passing the human understanding forms one of the characteristic 
features of his writings. Toa certain extent the admiration bestow- 
ed on his poetry by even strict and comparatively orthodox Musal- 
mans must be taken as indicative of the very general diffusion 
of Stfiism, or at all events of a strong sympathy with its tenets 
and their professors, throughout Turkey, Persia, and Hindustan, 
notwithstanding its antagonism to the teaching of Muhammad. 
Human nature is stronger than even the strongest religious systems. 
And so inborn in at all events the Asiatic mind does a belief in, 
and reverence for, saints, darweshes, and ascetics seem to be, 
that the most enlightened are as incapable as the most igno- 
rant of shaking themselves free from superstitions of this 
particular description. But leaving Sifiism out of the question 
altogether, we can imagine at least two distinct states of mind 
in which Hafiz’ poems would be turned to with delight by 
his countrymen ; the first when youth had filled the sails, and 
doubts arisen whether all the pleasant things with which 
this world teems are really forbidden: the second, when the soul, 
wearied with its aspirations after truth, had begun to exclaim that 
no truth is to be found, that life is but a vain show and an illusion, 
and the mystery of existence a problem lying beyond the grasp of 
the human understanding. Just such a sense of the insufficiency 
of our own powers it would appear to be that urges some among 
ourselves to seek refuge in the Church of Rome ; whose theory of 
infallibility is doubtless calculated to allay all mental throes and 
struggles, even as opium puts an end to the pains and toils of 


erate. the sacred volume, “the made at this impressive text in the 
k opens aye at the place of itsel. Book of Job: ‘He hath stripped 
O, see, Jeanie, what a fearful scrip- me of my glory; and taken the 
ture.” Jeanie took her sister’s Bible, crown from my head,” &c., &c., &: 
and found that the fatal mark was 
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Hafiz, on the other hand, feeling himself but a 
oner, knowing of nothing at all resembling infallibility, and 
-~ ‘ng only the poor lamp of human reason to guide him, simply 
—- upon his disciples not to expose themselves to the buffet- 
_ of a sea without a shore; to abandon the search after 
coal altogether ; to rest satisfied, likes John Stuart Mill, with 
nowing that there is nothing man can ever know; to enjoy the 
present ; and leave the undiscoverable conditions of futurity 
unexplored. For Descartes and others, doubt has formed at 
once the starting-point in the pursuit of truth, and an instru- 
ment towards its attainment. But Hafiz and his school have 
made doubt itself their final end or resting-place; and rejecting 
all the interpretations offered by others of the great problems of 
human life, have refused even to attempt arriving at new interpre- 
tations of their own. 

The following couplet, taken from one of Hafiz’ best-known 
odes, and evidently written during his own first youth, may 
serve to illustrate the former of the two phases just described as 
belonging to his poetry :— 
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the body. 


Hafiz chih shud, ar aashik, o rind ast, o nazar baz: 
Bas taur i ajab lazim i aiyam i shabab ast : 


Which may be rendered thus: 


What the worse is Hafiz, if he be a lover, a gallant, and a stealer of 
sly glances ; 


Many a playful way beseems the spring-time of life. 


Similarly in the following, a hint equally broad and reassuring 
is thrown out that they who partake freely of the cup of this 
world’s pleasures may not after all be such transgressors as some 
of those who condemn them :— 


Hafiza, mai khir, o rindi kun, o khish bash: Wall. 
Dam-i-tazvir makun, chin digardu, Kuran ra; 


Which means,— 


Drink wine, O Hafiz, and indulge in pleasure ; and let thy heart 
be glad within thee : Bur— 


Make not withal of the Kuran a cloak of hypocrisy, after the 
‘manner of others. 


The following again are specimens of verses in which the 
futility of metaphysical speculation is inculcated :— 


Speak to me-of the minstrel, and of wine : and puzzle not about 
the secret of eternity : 


For it is past the power of human wisdom to solve this enigma. 
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Or, again, what more absolute statement of pure and dreary 
negation could be set before us than the following :— 



















Perplex not your brain about what is, and what is not, byt 
be easy: 
For non-existence is the end of every excellence that exists. 


Or, yet once again : 


Let not (intellect’s) feathery pinion carry you out of the path 
for the arrow from the bow , 

Sped for a space through the heavens, and then buried itself ip 
the earth. 


Reserving to the last the few remarks which we feel competent 
to offer touching Hafiz as a poet, in the more commonly received 
acceptation of that term, the following complete versions of 
three of his philosophical or didactic odes are here presented 
to the reader. Our renderings do not profess to be Strictly 
literal. Very possibly, they may not im every instance even 
convey, as we hope they do, the exact meaning of the original; 
more especially as there has been no opportunity of submitting 
them to competent revision. We need hardly say therefore that 
we shall feel indebted to any of our readers who may be able 
and willing to point out any tnaccuracies which may have 
occurred : 





: 
| 
( 
( 
Now that the wine-cup is sparkling in the rose’s hand, 8 
And the nightingale is singiug her praises with her hundred thou- t 
sand tongues, t 
Send thou for a bundle of poems, and off with thee to the , 
country : 
What season this for the academy, and the disputations and 
lectures of the philosopher ! 












Last night, the professor of theology himself was in his cups; 
and thus laid down the law, 

Wine may be forbidden : yet better drink wine than consume the 

endowments of religion. 

















Not thine to say of this, it is dregs; or of that, it is pure wine: 
be thou silent, 

And receive as the highest of favours whatever is poured out by 

the cup-bearer. 






Separate thyself from mankind: and learn a lesson from the 
unseen bird of fable ; 


For the fame of the recluse circles ound and round the world. 
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Your faith and mine, my friends, is to the traditions of those who 
cavil at us 

What the fine filagree of the goldsmith is to the coarse handiwork 
of the mat-weaver. 


Re silent, O Hafiz ; and these precepts rare as the red gold 
Guard thou jealously : for the city Mint Master is himself a maker 
of counterfeit coiu, 


The ode or poem of which the above is offered as a translation 
has at least the merit of illustrating several features of its author's 
style. Its first couplet, as will be seen, is the only passage con- 
taining any direct reference to natural objects. In our own 
country, where savage wild beasts are unknown, and robbers 
are rarely encountered, only pleasurable sensations are excited 
‘1 the mind whether by actual contact with nature in her 
sterner moods, or by such pictures of sublime and rugged scenery 
as may be presented through the medium of poetical description. 
But in the case of the Persian, the first idea that would be 
suggested to him whether by a real or imaginary prospect of, 
for example, a Highland pass, or a sunset among the mountains, 
would in all probability relate~to wild beasts or “banditti, or 
something equally uncomfortable and unromantic.* Hence, it is 
not surprising that the poet, in casting about him for some pleas- 
ing key-note to his lay, goes no further afield than his reader’s 
own well-inclosed Gulistan, or rose-garden ; where the ‘ Queen 
of Flowers’ is depicted as having just unfolded her red petals, 
or, figuratively, ‘taken acup of ruby wine in her hand while 
her lover the nightingale,—the voAuPdoeBos of Persian poetry—is 
serenading her with a volume of voluptuous song. ‘The rose, having 
thus performed her part, disappears from the stage, somewhat after 
tue fashion of the ‘ Sensitive plant’ of Shelley : and the reader 
having been sent away in imagination to his pleasant ‘ Sabine 
Farm,’ and placed meutally in a proper attitude tor listening, 
the poet then proceeds to expound his philosophy to him. The 
way in which, towards the middle of the ode, Hafiz retires all of a 
sudden into his ‘tub’ of mysticism, and begins extolling the 
advantages of Sdfi seclusion, is thoroughly characteristic. The hint 
too, about the fume accruing to the devotee from the singularity 
of life Which ie makes it his business to display is worth noting. 





* Without travelling so far out of ler, who was complaining of the 
our way as Persia, see in the ‘ Heart flatness of the country she was pass- 
of Mid Lothian’ the sentiments which ing through on her route to London 
nountain scenery sometimes inspires “ an’ you be so fond of hill, J carena’ 
‘ven in the minds of our own coun- an’ thou could'st carry Gunnerby away 
irymen, “ Ag for the matter of that," with thee in thy lap ; for itsa murder 
‘id mine host of the *Saracen’s {0 post horses,’ 

Head,’ at Ne wark, to a Scottish travel- 
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The true Sifi holds himself absolutely aloof from all human m\ 
patrons. But there is nothing more common in Eastern coup. of 
tries than for rascals and adventurers of every kind to assume of 
the profession of the saint, merely in hopes of attracting the of 
notice of the great. Ca 

The way in which some of the poet’s own special doctrines are a 
as it were, wrapped up in the strange tenets and phraseology of ha 
mysticism in the ode next to be presented to the reader is very nf 
original and striking ; while one inherent feature of Sifiism, ha 


viz., fatalism, is at the same time exhibited :— 


Rail not, O pure-souled Pharisee, xt the followers of pleasure ; 
The sin of another will not be written down to thee. 


What of me, whether saint or sinner, go, see thou to thyself ! 
Let each reap at last that which he has sowed. 


All mankind, the sober and the intoxicated alike, are seekers after 
the Friend ; 
Every place alike, whether Mosque or Synagogue, is a house of Love, 





As for me, I have laid myself in the dust of the tavern doorway. 
Ir the caviller understand not sound words, let his head be 
broken with a brick. 


Make me not to despair before the day of Judgment ; 
What knowest thou, behind thecurtuin who comely, who unsightlr, ( 


Not I alone have been cut off from Piety’s fold : 
My father likewise let slip from his grasp the everlasting Paradise, 





Rest not upon good works, O my master, for in the beginning, 
What the creative pen may have written opposite thy name is all 
unknown to thee, 











If thy soul’s very essence be purity, still O pure one, beware ! 
If virtue’s self reside within thee, yet alas for thee, O virtuous one ! 






a ee gerne ser Gaerne: + epee ae = = 


Passing sweet are the gardens of the Blessed: and yet bethink ye! 
And enjoy while ye may this world’s willow shade, and waving 
fields ! 









O Hafiz, what if in the hour of death you take a wine-cup in 
your hand, 

Yet at one bound will the freed soul pass from the street of the 

vintners to the heavenly mansions. 









Odes like the above have been used to support the theory that 
Hafiz was at heart a Christian ; and it is more than probable that, 
like the founder of the Muhammadan faith himself, he may have 
had a book or traditional acquaintance with the teaching of Jesus. 
Parallelisms might even be attempted between some of the senli- 
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ents expressed in the course of the verses just translated and one 
pe of the doctrines which are usually associated with the name 
ne the great French reformer. But the teaching of Hafiz, like that 
of Burns, had in truth, and as a whole, far less of the theology of 
Calvin about it than of the theology of the Sermon on the Mount. 
And the ¢ Prodigal Son of the Church of Scotland,’ as Dean Stanley 
has finely called him, when he wrote the following lines, was 
only preaching what the ‘ Prodigal Son’ of Persian Islamism 
had preached before him in many a noble poem : 


“ Then gently scan vour brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman.” 


* ° a * 
% * * * 
2 * « * - 








‘¢ Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 

He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias : 


Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


One other translation we propose offering to the reader :-—~ 


These are days when the only safe companions 
Are a flask of pure wine, and a roll of love-songs. 


Hold on your way alone, for safety’s path is a narrow one; 
Take the wine-cup in your hand : sweet life ebbs once and for ever. 


Not I alone of all men am sad because of short-comings: 
The unhappiness even of the wise is because of theory without 
practice. 


Wisdom's eye, as it scans life’s dangerous ferry, 
Sees naught of stability, naught of reality, in the world and its 
affairs. 


My heart was filled with hope that Thy countenance would be 
revealed to me: 
But Fate stands in life’s path, the very highwayman of hope. 


The visage that has been marked from the beginning with misfor- 
tune’s black impress 

Cannot’ be made bright by washing and washing: and so of all 
things. . | 


Lay thou hold of the ringlet of some moon-faced charmer, and 
read not vain fables : 
Good fortune is all of Venus ; sinister of Saturn. 


L 1 
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Apt to decay is every edifice the eye can discover ; 
Saving only love’s own palace, which is free from flaw or breach, 


In no age will they find one so composed 
As our Hafiz; inflamed as he is with the wine of eternity. 


The practice of virtue, whether for its own sake or as forming 
part of a theory of good works, being foreign to the whole 
scheme of Sufiism as such, as has: been shown above, injunc- 
tions of an ethical.character would have been met with even less 
frequently than they are in Hafiz writings, had the poet himself 
been a Safi and nothing more. In the following couplet, however 
an excellent moral precept is drawn from the instability of human 


prosperity :-— 


Fortune’s favour is but a ten.days’ fiction, or fable : 
oy O my friends, the opportunity of doing good to your 
ellows. 


One of the greatest and best of our own poets and countrymen, 
towards the close of a noble life, recorded it, if we remember 
rightly, in his journal, as one of his chief sources of consolation, 
that he did not recollect ever having neglected a legitimate op- 
portunity of helping a brother man. Were the principle thus 
inculeated by Hafiz, and practised by Sir Walter Scott, ever to 
become general, what a change in the conditions of humanity 
would be produced by it, to be sure ! : | 

Further on in the ode from which the above couplet is taken, 
there occurs the following passage: which we quote partly 
for its own sake, and partly as illustrating the difficulty some- 
times met with in fixing the meaning of writers belonging to 
another age, and using another language, than our own :— 


Peace for both worlds is wrapped up in these two principles ; 
With friends courtesy, with enemies humility. 


Now the word translated ‘humility? (muddrd) has the fol- 
lowing meanings assigned to it in one of the best Arabic dic- 
tionaries: ‘humility,’ ‘civility, ‘ politeness,‘ ‘ dissimulation.’ So 
that the question of whether Hafiz taught the doctrine merely of 
disarming our enemies, by means of a gentle and unassuming 
demeanour, or of circumventing them, by means of actual deceit 
or hypocrisy, can be answered only by those competent to decide 
whether the poet used a certain word in its primary, oF derivative 
sense of dissembling; or in its secondary, and apparently common 
and conventional signification of conciliating, or propitiating. 

To attempt a comparison between Hafiz and any of those great 
masters of the lyre with whom he is commonly bracketed seems to 
us a profitless task : and wedo not even propuse presenlils 
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our readers with specimens of any of his purely lyrical composi- 
tions. Every barp demiands the touch of its own peculiar miastrel ; 
or at all events, it is not every form of poetry which admits of 
being transplanted ‘ from the garden where it grew’ to a foreign 
and possibly uncongenial soil. Some few verses there may be 
which, like Sappho’s well-known lines to evening,— 


“* Eorepe mavta Depets, 
Depets owvov, hepets aiya— 
Depeis udtéeps maida—” 


cannot fail to produce their own essentially poetical and pleasing 
effects, disguise them in whatever garb we may. Thus, the ‘7avza’ 
which the going down of the sun brings to every human heart and 
body suggest themselves, with all the force and freshness of poetry's 
prime, the moment the word is read ; whether it be in the Sultan's 
alace, the Maori’s hut, or the English labourer’s cottage ; and 
even the slight and graceful amplification which the second and 
third lines contain was. scarcely needed to give completeness to 
so universally intelligible a picture.* But turn to something rather 
more complicated, and take, for example, the Witch. scene in 
Macbeth, or Burns’ inimitable Cantata of ‘the Jolly Beggars.’ 
Translate those, one or both, into Persian, and present them in 
their Eastern dress before a Shiraz assembly, and the sensations 
produced in every mind will, we answer for it, be the very opposite 
of any of those which it is generally understood to be the 
province of poetry to awaken. Nay more; submit, were it 
possible to do so, the themes of those master-pieces of genius 
to the anatomical treatment of our own Crabbe, a see 
how much, or how little, of the. poetry of them would survive 
the process. All that is now being stated is so evident when applied 
to our own side of this matter, that the wonder is similar results 
should not be looked for when, for example, Persian 
poetry comes to be translated into English prose or verse. . Where 
there is no community of thought—no intimate knowledge 
of one another—there can, obviously, be no sympathy; where no 


_* Thus Byron, sending down the pitcher of his own imagination into the 
tiny Pierian spring of. Sappho’s lines, draws it up again with the followiug 
thoughts bubbling on the brim : 
“O Hesperus, thou bringest all good things ; 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer ; 
To the young bird, the parent’s brooding wings ; 
The welcome stall to the o’erlaboured steer ; 
Whate’er of peace about our hearth-stone clings, 
Whate'er our household gods protect of dear, 
Are gathered round us by thy look of rest ; 
Thou bring'st thé child too to the mother’s breast, ” 
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sympthy, no appreciation, far less admiration. Horace and Homer, or 

even Virgil and Sophocles, it is true, have been made famous all Over 

the civilized world partly through the medium of translations, But 

then it has to be remembered that one result of our long established 

methods of education has been to cover Europe with large 

surfaces, so to speak, of ground where the mere mention of the 
great classical authors of antiquity serves to excite associations 
only a few degrees less sacred than those of the fatherland ; 
where more is known about Troy perhaps than about the nearest 
capital city ; and where the names of Augustus and Maecenas, Ajax 
and Ulysses, come home to the heart like household words, ‘ What- 
ever you do with your sons, send them into the world saturated 
with Homer, said, in substance at least, a famous professor of 
Greek, on a great public occasion a few years ago. How much of 
the spell exercised by Homer throughout many other lands than 
his own is due to the intrinsic and abstract excellence of his 
wonderful epics, and how much to the spirit of love and venera- 
tion with which the whole world has come to regard him,,. is far 
too knotty a point for us to discuss. But the vantage ground 
which an author occupies toward foreign readers when these 
approach him ‘ saturated’ with the language, philosophy, and 
associations of his own times and country, must be sufficiently 


obvious. Among English scholars we know only of Sir W. Jones | 


who, from his multifarious learning, not less than from the phil- 
osophical structure of his mind, has been able to deal with Hafiz 
and other Eastern poets in that spirit of pure analysis which should 
always precede the forming of conclusions. Now this unques- 
tionable judge has not hesitated to quote a certain ode of Hafiz 
as not unlike a sonnet ascribed to Shakespeare himself ; and though 
far too ripe a critic to place on the same level as Homer any of 
the heroic poets who have succeeded him, yet he declares a ‘very 
great resemblance’ to exist between even the Iliad and Fardosis 
great epic of the Shabnima. Both poets, he maintains, drew 
their images from nature herself ; without catching them only by 
reflection, that is, painting the likeness of a likeness ; and both, 
he adds, possessed in an eminent degree that rich and creative 
invention which is the very soul of poetry. So full indeed was 
the measure of appreciation which Sir W. Jones accorded to 
Hafiz and other Redan poets, in an essay on the poetry of 


Eastern Nations, that he felt called upon to conclude his 
remarks as follows: 

«IT must request that, in bestowing these praises on the writings 
of Asia, I may not be thought to derogate from the merit of the 
Greek and Latin poems which have justly been admired in every 
age ; yet I cannot but think that our European poetry has sub- 
sisted too long on the perpetual repetition of the same imagés 
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and incessant allusions to the same fables ; and it has been my 
epdeavour for several years to inculcate this truth, that if the prin- 
cipal writings of the Asiatics which are reposited in our public 
jbraries were printed, with the usual advantage of notes and 
illustrations, and if the languages of the eastern nations were 
studied in our great seminaries of learning, where every other 
pranch of useful knowledge is taught to perfection, a new and 
ample field would be opened for speculation ; we should have a 
more extensive insight into the history of the human mind ; we 
should be furnished with a new set of images and similitudes ; 
and a number of excellent compositions would be brought to light 
which future scholars might explain, and future poets might 
imitate.” 

In the case at least of Hafiz, the marked influence which his 
writings have exercised on the Muhammadan character, and on 
the course of thought, in every portion of the East during all the 
centuries that have elapsed since bis time has been more than 
once adverted to in the course of this article. At Constantingple 
it is said, his poems “ are venerated as divine compositions.” 
Throughout Muhammadan India, as well as in his own native 
Persia, he is to this day, as has been shown above, more often 
quoted perhaps than any other author. And, remembering the 
force of the old saying of Fletcher of Saltoun’s,‘ give me the 
— making of a people’s songs, and any one who likes may make 
their laws,’ we cannot help arriving at the conclusion that, judged 
of merely by the ascendancy which he has so long maintained ~ 
among his own countrymen and co-religionists, a place among the 


— spirits of the human race must certainly be assigned to 
afiz, 
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Art, III.—GENERAL TREMENHEERE ON MISSIONs, 
(Independent Section). 


Missions in India. The system of education in Governmen; 
and Mission Schools contrasted. By Lieutenant-General 0, w 
Tremenheere, c.B, King & Co., London. 1876. [pp. 100.] 


ENERAL TREMENHEERES pamphlet is an indication of 
the increased attention which 1s being given to Indian Mig. 
sions. It is unquestionably a great benefit to the cause of Missions 
when an Indian officer of long standing and high position contri- 
butes the results of his reflection and experience. It is good to have 
those who are outside the circles. of missionary workers and Mis. 
sion Report-writers discussing the matter with a freedom from 
prejudice, which is scarcely attainable by most of those whose life 
has gradually slipped into a groove of missionary work—provided 
of course, that they come, as Geveral Tremenheere does, not 
merely to find fault with whatever is done, but with a sincere and 
earnest desire to improve and help on the work of Missions. 

We think General Tremenheere’s pamphlet of great value, 
although we are compelled to dissent from much that is in it, It 
is a free, bold, earnest discussion of the merits or demerits of the 
present system of missionary schools. There is much in it that 
is obviously true, and that has already been deeply felt by many 
persons interested in Missions ; but no one of long Indian expe- 
rience has expressed himself so plainly and so publicly on the 
point. But, on the other hand, there are views set forth, which, 
we are convinced, are founded on an entire misapprehension of the 
thoughts and feelings of the natives of India, whilst the prac- 
tical conclusion of the pamphlet, with respect to religious educa- 
tion is, to our mind, very unpractical, not to say impossible. 

It may seem rather presumptuous to challenge General 
Tremenheere’s knowledge of the natives after forty years of 
service in India. But we appeal to all English officials resident 
in India, to know whether after all the intercourse in the way of 
business which they are obliged to have with natives, and after 
all the social intercourse which they may cultivate with them 
from a sincere desire to promote friendly relations between the 
two races,—whether after all this they do not feel almost entirely 
in the dark as to what a native’s mind and feelings really are. 
It is no discourtesy to the General to maintain that we do 
not think he has solved a problem which almost all in his 
position consider to be insoluble. And without either claiming 
for the missionaries universally, a knowledge of the natives which 
other Englishmen do not possess, or maintaining that even 
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any of them at all can fully enter into feelings so entirely 
vigerent from our Own as a Hindu’s are, we do say that the 
missionaries @S & body know better the temper and thoughts 
ofthe natives than any other set of Englishmen, and that those 
in particular who live amongst them in continual familiar inter- 
course can tell with considerable accuracy what their ideas are on 

articular points. So many are the axioms and ideas, moral, social, 

litical, ratiocinative, artistic, and scientific, which we receive from 
our childhood as our heritage of the common stock of English and 
Buropean thought, that we can scarcely separate those which are 
common to all humanity, from those which are peculiar to the West 
and to Christianity. Yet the importation of any of these latter into 
our conception of the native of India is fatal to our real know- 
ledge of him, Nothing but experience can really reveal to us 
the character of the native mind,—nothing but that experience 
which is gained from continually living with them on familiar 
terms. And this, we need not say, is an impossibility for almost 
every Englishman in India except the missionary. 

To come, however, to the first count in General Tremenheere’s 
indictment of Mission schools. He urges that the Missionary 
Societies waste a great amount of labour and money in giving 
tothe native a secular education, which is, after all, inferior to 
that received at the Government schools. The amount expended 
by the Missionary Societies themselves, independent of the aid 
granted by Government and the fees of the scholars, he states 
to be £50,310. The labour in which it involves many mise 
sionaries, who would otherwise, presumably, be employed in some 
evangelistic or religious work, cannot be calculated, but must 
be exceedingly great. It is also obvious, as he shows, that the 
superintendence of schools in which English is taught, is injurious 
to the Missionaries’ acquirement of the native languages. More- 
over, that the actual secular instruction imparted in Mission 
schools is inferior to that in Government ones, seems to be 
shown by the statistics which he adduces of the University examina- 
tions, and by the report of the Inspectors, As for the number 
of converts to Christianity made from Mission schools, it is certainly 
exceedingly small. 

Such considerations as these certainly seem to be valid ground 
lor opposing the continuence of the present system of missionary 
schools. When the Missionary Societies undertook the work 
of commencing the education of the natives, they were of course 
alone. In this, as in almost every project for the ameliora- 
tion of the people, private religious enterprise anticipated Govern- 
ment, As in England the clergy of the Church, so in this country 
the missionaries, took up the work of education, and carried it on 
with great and increasing energy, before the Government even 
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thought of it. But, however great credit is due for the beneyo. 
Jent exertions of missionaries in this direction in past times, it 
does not follow that it is wise to continue them now, With 
their limited resources it is impossible for Missionary Societieg 
to compete against a Government holding almost unlimited 
command of money and men. Nor does there seem to be suffi. 
cient cause for endeavouring to do so. If the religious and 
moral effect of the Mission schools upon the youth of India jg 
not, as General Tremenheere maintains, worse than that of 
Government schools, is it so much better? Is there any evidence 
at all that it is worth the cost of men and mouey, at which it jg 
maintained? As regards the propagation and promotion of 
Christianity, might not these be used with much greater effect in 
some other way ? 

We cannot help feeling surprised that the missionaries of India 
never, so far as we know, make the relief of the destitute an 
ordinary part of their work. In England the care of the poor is 
carried out under the direction of the clergy, if not by their own 
personal administration, although the Government at home is 
supposed to take care that no one shall actually starve. But in 
India there is no legal provision made for the poor, either in 
British territory, or in the native states ; and the need for it is said 
by medical men and others, to be exceedingly great. There are 
many people who are living only just above starvation point, and 
sickness or loss of employment brings them below it. The cold 
weather kills many, because they are not able to cover themselves 
sufficiently at night. The natives of India are, no doubt, very 
ready to give alms—generally food —to beggars, but those of whom 
we speak rarely beg. Some few cripples, blind men, and other 
unfortunates resort to begging, but the majority of beggars are 
sturdy faquirs. These receive abundantly, for the people are 
partly convinced that it isa very meritorious act to give to them, 
partly afraid of the consequences of refusing them, But the idea 
of searching out the real poor and needy, and relieving their 
distress is as unknown in Hindustan as it was in Europe before 
Christianity introduced it. 

To attempt to minister now in some slight degree to this 
amount.of misery seems to us a Christian work well worthy of 
our missionaries, The money which they spend on secular schocls 
would be vastly better employed, to our mind, in relieving the 
wants of suffering fellow-creatures, especially now that Government 
takes up the cause of education as its own. The careful search 
for, and investigation of, these cases would be a much better occu- 

ation for many of the Mission agents than teaching in schools ; 
and for the missionaries themselves it would be a real gain to be 
engaged in a work bringing them into such close contact with the 
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natives, and minute knowledge of the circumstances of their lives, 
rather than in superintending the Anglicising of the rising genera- 
tion within the walls of a model English-built school. And to 
advert to a more supernatural view of the case, we cannot imagine 
anything more likely to bring down the blessing of God upon 
their spiritual labours. : 

Again, there is a branch of educational work much neglected, 
that we think is far more incumbent on missionaries than that 
of general schools for the heathen—viz., schools for native Christ- 
ians, and special colleges for training natives for the ministry 
and for mission work. Good boarding-schools are needed for the 
children of native Christians in good circumstances, where they 
may be educated in a thoroughly Christian way, apart from the 
deleterious companionship of un-Christian boys. It would be well 
worth while to spend money and labour in establishing such schools 
and in making them thoroughly good. The children should 
be received at rates varying according to their parents’ circum- 
stances, and should be cared for with tenderness, whilst at the 
same time they were encouraged to be brave and manly and 
industrious. We believe that missionaries would reap a rich 
reward from such schools, 

Even now in schools for the heathen how much influence a 
missionary has, if he really cares for the boys, and shows himself 
their friend out of school as well as their instructor in school. 
But such missionaries are rare. Besides, with every baptism 
comes a panic that upsets the school for a time, It requires a 
courageous and persevering man indeed to work under such 
difficulties, Dr. Duff worked in this way at Calcutta and was 
successful. Of course, many thought his success was due to the 
system, whereas it was the man himself who made the system a 
living power. Moreover, at Calcutta he had a particularly intel- 
lectual race to deal with, and students of a more mature age than 
most mission schools. But let:a missionary take the same interest 
aud bestow the same care on a school of native Christ‘ans, and 
may we not expect that he would be rewarded by many, even 
the majority, turning out earnest and exemplary Christians, such 
as would be a real living power for promoting the Gospel of 
Christ? This would give us, too, what is so much wanted—more 
candidates for the ministry from the upper classes of native 
Christians, 

And for our native ministers and mission workers many more 
training colleges are needed. ‘the C. M. S, theological school at 
Lahore, and Bishop’s College at Calcutta, are the only ones possess- 
ed by the Church in North India. More are urgently needed, and 
tlat of two sorts. First, colleges for men of superior education and 
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position, whose language and habits are more English than native. 
and such colleges we would gladly see thrown open to Eurasians and 
English as well, so that those born in this country, yet not able 
to afford an education in England, should not, as now, be abso- 
lutely debarred from the ministry. Secondly, colleges for natives 
of a lower rank and attainments, where the instruction should 
be in the vernacular, and the manner of life Hindustani. Fo, 
lack of the first of these, it is rare to find the son of a well-to-do 
native Christian entering the ministry, and for want of the second 
sort we have a host of untrained, uninstructed catechists, &€., em ploy- 
ed to do a work for which they are very unfit. The sala. 
ries which they receive at present would be much better em. 
ployed in paying their expenses at such a college. At present 
it is a most serious question whether many of them are not doing 
more harm than good. How can it be possible tu justify this 
enormous expenditure of money and men on schools for the 
heathen, when the very teachers of the Christian religion are 
s0 neglected 7 

We will conclude our remarks on this point with an extract 
from that standard book, The Indian Missionary Manual: “In 
some missions the training of native agents receives due atten- 
tion ; in others it is almost entirely neglected. Few errors have 
done mere to retard the progress of Christianity in India than 
the overlooking of this most important department. The com- 
iler was asked why a large mission in North India had no 
theological institution. The reply was, ‘Every missionary 
trains his own agents! This is little better than mockery. The 
agents are not trained in this way and they CANNOT be properly 
trained. The ordinary missionary has no time, and in some 
instances little inclination to attend sufficiently to his native 
agents. There are perhaps a few missionaries who do nothing 
more than pay the salaries of their native agents, with an 
occasional reprimand for their indolence and inefficiency. Ajter 
a systematic training has been given, the missionary may do the 
comparatively easy work of keeping up, in some measure, the 
habit of study; but that an ordinary missionary in charge of 
a station can do all that is necessary is a delusion, as is shown 
by painful experience. Many missions are reaping the bitter 
fruits of past neglect. In every mission of any size, the best quali 
fied man should be set apart to the special work of training 
native agents. Jt cannot be done otherwise.” Page 299. . 

There is one point connected with mission schools, on which 
General Tremenheere is very severe, viz., the employment of 
non-Christian teachers to give religious instruction. That all 
missionaries must dislike to have it so is evident. Their defence 


is, that we must do the best we can under existing circumstances ; 
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any cases Christian teachers cannot be obtained, while, 
iJable, they cannot collect pupils; that an outwardly 
va) heathen is better than a bad nominal Christian, and that 
clade disgrace upon a Christian mission if an incompetent 
we vemaster is appointed. These are the reasons urged for em- 
serie heathens in the schools. That when engaged on these 
‘rounds they should be required to teach Christianity is defended 
as follows: “ All that need be required of Hindoo teachers is simply 
to teach the children to read the Christian lessons. In a Mission 
cchool the missionary is the principal, the native teacher the 
subordinate. The course of instruction represents the views of 
the former, not of the latter. ‘The native teacher is simply like 
a monitor employed by a teacher to hear lessons prepared.” 

This defence might be a sufficient excuse if it were shown 
that these schools are really a necessity, or the best way in which 
missionaries can work; but if, as many people besides General 
Tremenheere think, it were better for our missionaries to give 
themselves to other work, then the matter will be most satisfac- 
torily disposed of by. the abandonment of a system which is 
regarded by its defenders only as a necessary evil. | 

Again, General Tremenheere is entirely opposed to the books 
published by the Christian Vernacular Education Society, which 
are in use in sO many mission schools. He objects to them, 
that they directly attack idolatry and caste ; that they speak of 
Christianity as the only true religion; that they teach Christian 
doctrine ; that they include Christian hymns among the pieces 
to be learnt by heart by the pupils. Now, in such a matter as 
this, we venture to think that almost everything depends on the 
way in which it is done. Certainly great care ought to be taken 
to preserve reverence in all matters of religion, and a general 
use of Christian hymns in a heathen school cannot but be objec- 
tionable. Yet it does not follow that there are not lads in every, 
or almost every, school who would read properly-selected hymns 
with reverence and profit. Much of the doctrinal catechism, 
quoted by General Tremenheere, assuredly does seem unsuitable 
teaching for heathen scholars. It speaks of matters which can- 
not be of interest to any but a Christian, and doctrines which are 
not to be apprehended by the natural reason. But some part of it 
isonly such teaching as the missionary must bring before heathens, 
even in his first sermon to them. Why is that to be withheld from 
the boys reading quietly in school, which is openly preached to 
their fathers, perhaps amidst the noise of the bdzdr in order 
to win converts to Christianity 2? Some of the truths of the Gospel 
must be proclaimed to them. Till they have received with 
laith these first and fundamental truths, the rest must be kept 
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between what is to be taught and what is to be reserved. We 
cannot enter into this question now, but we do not think that 
the General is right in proposiag to cut the knot by abolishin 
the name of Christ from the lesson-books. 8 
As for the General’s idea that it is grossly immoral to teach 
the children the evils of caste and of idolatry, we think he labours 
under an entire misapprehension of the state of the case. Teach- 
ing of this sort can be supported from the Hindoo writings and 
finds a ready response often among Hindoos. Of course it 
is ove thing to see and acknowledge the folly of a prevailing 
cnstom, acd another thing to break through it. If you endeavour 
in practice to break through the caste of a school, you may 
soon lose your scholars; but you may teach them by word the 
evil of caste without even giving offence. It is the same thing 
in a church of Christians. You may preach as much as you like 
on St. James’ denunciation of the custom of giving the rich the best 
seats and the poor tbe worst, but if a clergyman proceeds to put his 
theory into practice and abolishes pews and sittings, he must look 
out for a storm. But is it immoral for him to preach his 
doctrine, or even to get his congregation to profess their belief 
in it? Such acquiescence in theory is always the first step towards 
ractice, Until this spirit is given, action cannot be expected, 
When our Hindoo population have all been instructed in child- 
hood of the evils of caste and idolatry, we may be sure caste aud 


idolatry will not last long. 
The idea, too, of attributing to children conscious falsehood in 


answering questions of this sort is, we think, imagivary. Even 
Christian children, in whom a sense of truth and reality is much 
more strorgly developed, learn contradictory lessons without 
seeing their inconsistency. How many children ever dream of 
the inconsistency of professing their belief in the Catholic Church 
in divine service and indignantly repudiating the idea of being 
Catholics at any other time? We need not suppose, then, that 
heathen children are afflicted with any feeling of iusincerity, 
when they say that an idol is nothing but a stone, although they 
have just before made their puja to one. 

But perhaps it may be said, “If children take in so little the 
consequences of the truth which they learn, of what use is it te 
teach them?” We reply that the seed of truth which is sown 
in their minds may hereafter lead them to follow its guidance 
and to reject error, That which is not done at once can be done by 
degrees. It would be folly to refuse to teach the truth, because 
on first learning it men and boys do not immediately put t ™ 


practice. Such a result cannot ordinarily be expected, and, as 
y in the world 1 


Dr. Caldwell says, there is probably no countr 


which there is so long a distance between assent and conviction, 
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and conviction and action, as India. We must have patience, and 
the people will eventually find out that they cannot hold truth aud 
error at the same time, 

And now we must consider what General Tremenheere las to 
about Government schools. Although he gives them the 

reference to mission schools, he is by no means satisfied with 
them. He says, “I thoroughly approve of the general position 
which the Government of India has taken up, that of a strict 
neutrality with respect to any definite religious teaching in their 
schools; but I submit that as the inevitable result of the teach- 
‘yg which they now provide is to loosen and eventually to destroy 
all faith in the effete systems which have hitherto prevailed, 
they are bound to introduce some systematic teaching of morals 
which will afford their pupils some rules for their guidance, which 
may be of use to them in meeting the various trials and tempta- 
tions of life.”’ 

It is indeed a painful thing to see the flower of the youth of 
India educated by the Government without any religion at all, 
As a matter almost of course, a good English education deprives 
the student, whether Hindoo or Miussulman, of faith in his own 
ceed. They themselves complain that Government takes away 
their old religion and gives them nothing in its place, It seems 
almost as if Government was anxious to keep them from Christian 
influences. Whatever the cause may be, the educational depart- 
ment in India is strong in unbelievers. There is a general im- 
pression that notwithstanding, by the Government rules, school- 
masters and professors are free to teach religion out of school hours 
to such pupils as desire it, yet that such a course would be viewed 
with disapproval and perhaps stop promotion. ‘The libraries of the 
colleges whilst stocked with the books of unbelievers are quite 
deficieut in such books as would lead to Christian belief. If this be 
timidity on the part of the Government, we think it is both un- 
worthy of a Christian government, and uncalled for, 

What is the result of all this English educafion? Does it 
make the young men better citizens? more favourable to the 
British rule? more moral? better mannered? That it enlightens 
them to a certain extent is obvious, and this must be counted as a 
great gain; sipce it prepares them, at any rate, for the intelligent 
reception of higher religious and moral ideas. But it is only 
4 preparation, and the religious moral sentiments which are at 
the basis of all nobility of character are never imparted by the 
Government. Indirectly, of course, they sometimes gain them 
from the influence of good professors, but indirectly only. Edu- 
cation at a Government college gives to the native a capacity for 
doing office work if he can get a place, and, as he thinks, a right 
to be discontented if he does net get one, It gives him the idea 
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of being unjustly used in being deprived of a political libert 
for which he is wholly uufit. It makes him, though a native " 
a country in which politeness is almost natural, acquire manners 
which are as unpleasant to an Englishman as they are unnatural 
to himself. Christianity is the root and source of all that poli- 
tical freedom which belongs to the states of Christendom ; jt 
is the cause of her advance in arts, im science, in commerce - 
oe it ig the bond which links together the rulers and the ruled, 
4f and without which no government is stable; it is the inspi- 
Ca ratiun of chivalry and of that good breeding which owes its 
| origin to chivalry. Without Christianity it is as impossible for a 
native to copy these excellencies, as for a wax-work figure to 
walk and talk. When Governmeut has succeeded in making 
India a nation of bdéb%s, what then? Is it a gain or a loss if 
see | we are to stop there ? 
+s For our part, we think the policy of the Government in pre- 
i| serving a strict neutrality as regards religious teaching, a great 





mistake. Itis generally supposed that if a definite course were 

pursued, a rebellion would be the consequence. This is an error 

| i . due to the great difficulty which Europeans have in understand- 

ing the native mind. It is quite trae that if the natives felt an 

attempt was made by Government to change their religion, there 
would probably be a rebellion. But what do they view as aa 

| attempt to change their religion ? Forcible violation of caste ’ 
ai: or of their outward ceremonies, not any teaching of intellectual 
f dogma, It is quite true, in our opinion, though some doubt 








f it, that a greased cartridge was the real cause of the mutiny, and 
we know that a whole school has been permanently ruined by the 
i persistent determination of a magistrate to introduce boys of low 








caste ; but we believe that the Bible might be taught in every 
Government school in India without even giving offence to the 
people. We Europeans are most jealous about creeds and dogmas, 
most sensitive as to the exact religious opinions impressed on the 
minds of our children. ‘his is because all our idea of religion is in- 
tellectual and spiritual, not ceremonial. It is the very opposite with 
the Hindoo, If he had indeed got those ideas which are so liberally 
imputed to him, he would be half way to Christianity. With him 
the essence of a religion is its external rules, the dogma is a minor 
matter. ‘Io observe his ceremonial is strictly incumbent on him ; 
in dogma he may embrace what he pleases, from atheism to poly- 
theism. ‘here is no fear on their parts lest we should put Christian 
doctrines into the minds of their children ; their only fear is lest 
we should put Christian food into their mouths. 

This being the case, we think that Government has made a 
great mistake in not teaching the elements of the Christian religion 
iu their schools, We have heard it indeed urged that such a 
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course would be unjust,—that Government is bound not to bias 
the minds of her subjects to any one religion ; that they ought to 
have perfect liberty to choose for themselves in what religion they 
will have their children educated. But what a fallacy is this! Is it 
a piece of tyranny that Government only employs doctors who are 
trained in the European system of medicines, and establishes dis- 

ensaries on English principles? Ought the people to have what 
they like much better, viz., the treatment of their own hakéms and 
their own charms? We say, indeed, * You can have your own doctors 
‘f vou like, but you must pay for them out of your own pocket ; you 
need not come to the Government dispensary unless you choose ; but 
as governors we are bound to establish what we believe to be the 
best system whether you approve of it cr not.” So might Govern- 
ment equally well say with regard to education, ‘“ You can send 
your son, if you like, to your own school, but in the Government 
school we can only teach that which we believe to be the 
truth.” 

General Tremenheere’s proposal indeed is the same as our own, 
ouly in his schedule of religious teaching he has as far as possible 
used non-Christian phrases and terms, He maintains that there is 
a large body of religious truth common to all creeds, which Govern- 
ment ought to teach in the schools, These divine truths he enu- 
merates as follows: (p. 63.) 


(i.) That our great internal teacher of religion is conscience. 
The aspect of natural religion is severe, 
It suggests that we shall be judged. 
That the offender must suffer. 


(ii.) All religions are based on the sense of sin. 
Its many variations proclaim, 
(a) That man is in a degraded, servile condition. 
(6) That he needs expiation, reconciliation, and 
some great change of nature. 
(c) Which includes the doctrines of a Priesthood, 
Mediation, and Atonement, They all imply hope. 


(vit.) The course of this world, 

Sufferings, bodily and mental, are witnesses to the aliena- 
tion between God and man. 

Experience teaches that the future depends on the present, 

That man is not sufficient for his own happiness. 

That disobedience to his own sense of right is misery. 

That man cannot change his own nature and habits by 
wishing. The longer he lives the more difficult he is 
to change. 


(wv) All religion, if genuine, is a blessing, natural as well as 
revealed, 
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There is no genuine religion without the sense of sin, 
Religious institutions and beliefs, of some kind or other 
are of general acceptance in all times and places, 


Now, when we consider that this catalogue of religious dogmas 

contain the doctrine of original sin, of the Atonement, of Re. 
generation, of a Mediator, of the Judgment, of Repentance, of Future 
Punishment and of Salvation, what is it that General Tremenheere 
proposes to have taught but those very elements of Christianity 
which we advocate, If, as he says, they can be supported from 
the religious books of the natives, so much the better and more 
convincing ; but why should it be unlawful to teach them also from 
the book which contains them all? Why should it be forbidden 
to teach them on the authority of that book which alone, in teach- 
ing them as a whole, claims for itself Divine authority? For 
Government to frame for itself a hand-book of religious dogma 
to be taught in all its schools and colleges would, we venture to 
think, cause considerable dissatisfaction among the masters, if 
not among the boys, and certainly lay it open to the charge 
of presumption. For Government to make the Bible its text- 
book of religion, and trust to the good sense and reverence of 
its masters to use it aright, would be, we think, both safe and 
wise, 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the Bible is regarded with 
hatred and irreverence by the natives of India. There is so much 
respect for all religions amongst them, that any book which claims 
to be the word of God obtaius a reverent reception. Mussulmans, 
of course, are bound to believe in it, and profess to do so, although 
almost universally ignorant of its contents. Who are those who 
blaspheme it? Alas, only those who have received an English 
education, and who have learnt infidelity from Mill, or Colenso, 
or Tom Paine. That if the Bible was discreetly taught in Gover- 
ment schools there would still be some of those, we do not 
at all doubt, but we also feel sure, that there would be far more 
who, whether they embraced Christianity or not, would have been 
impressed and influenced for good, and favourably disposed to- 
wards it. 

In the course of his pamphlet, General Tremenheere brings the 
accusation against missionaries of ignorance of the vernaculars. 
In answer to this charge, we think it only right to quote the testi- 
mony of the Government “Statement of the Condition of India for 
1872-3.” 

“ No body of men pays greater attention to the study of the 
native language than the Indian missionaries. With several m's- 
sionary societies (as with the Indian Government) it is rule 
that the younger missionaries shall pass a series of examinations 11 
the vernacular of the district in which they reside ; and the ceneral 
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ractice has been that all who have to deal with natives who do 


not know English, shall seek a high proficiency in the vernaculars, 
The result is too remarkable to be overlooked, _ 

«The missionaries, as a body, know the natives of India well ; 
they have prepared hundreds of works, suited both for schools 
and for general circulation, in the fifteen most prominent 
languages of India, and in several other dialects, They are the 
compilers of several dictionaries and grammars; they have written 
important works on the native classics and the systems of philoso- 
phy; and they have largely stimulated the great increase of the 
native literature prepared in recent years by educated native gen- 
tlemen.” (p. 158) 

And now to consider General Tremenheere’s last suggestions. 
He follows the late revered Bishop Douglas, who so eloquently 
urged the necessity of Christianity presenting to the heathen 
world a more corporate idea. He says : 

“Tt is obviously essential that, as the old bonds of society are 
broken up, any agency, to be really effective, must embody 
some priaciple of corporate fe, strong enough to supply then 
lace. 

. It is quite impossible that Protestant missions can meet this 
want, 

It must be met not by a mere abstraction, which would be 
altogether powerless, but by an all-penetrating and vital energy. 
It must possess an outward organic form, as well as an inner 
life; in a word it must be the Church, in which men are knit to- 
gether in the bond of one Divine Society and are subjects of one 
Divine kingdom. 

Hitherto the missions in India have been dependent on 
individual effort. We need corporate action; we need a body 
possessing different members, acting in unison with divine 
gifts, but deriving its energy from the same spirit—knit to- 
gether by associating in daily worship; a living, energising, 
growing body, expanding its influence and life all around and 
from which the word of God shall be sounded out in all the 
adjoining region” (p. 73). And then he goes on to cite Bishop 
Douglas’s “letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury,” a letter 
which awakened so much attention in England. 

But though all this is true, is it very practical ? It is no doubt 
a great obstacle to the progress of Christianity among the 
heathen that it cannot show an united front, but it is a far greater 
obstacle to its progress that it has lost that interior love which 
would infallibly eventually ensure external unity, and without 
vbich external unity is but little. If, indeed, Christians had this 
al charity, the Holy Spirit would work marvellously in and through 
hechurch, But since it is not so, shall we despair? Whilst 
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praying and waiting for external unity, the best thing we can do 
is to endeavour to promote charity as much as possible ayq 
to practise co-operation as a step towards union. The Genera] 
does, indeed, put his finger on a blot when he points out the want 
of union among members of the English Church, and shows that 
the great hindrances to this are the tendency to selfishness and self. 
will on the part of missionary societies and the absence of a 
sufficient number of bishops to be real centres of unity around 
which the church may organise. We trust, however, the time js 
not far off when this will be remedied. 

The concluding proposals of the General are too long to be 
uoted here, but we may describe them as being the adaptation 
to the Indian mission field of those ideas which have for many 
years past now been transforming our English churches and parishes, 
and working a complete ecclesiastical revolution. We need not 
now discuss the merit or the importance of such proposals, It 
is scarcely possible but that a wave of religious thought, which 
has risen so high at home, should not eventually be felt in this 
country. But it may be left very much to take care of itself, 
We scarcely think that those who attach much importance to 
it in the missionary field will find it al] that they hope, though in 
its proper degree it is worthy of attention. 

We conclude with expressing our unfeigned thanks to the 
gallant author for expressing himself so earnestly and devoutly, 
and feel sure that good must come of the attention which he has 


called to a very important question. 
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Art. IV.—CHARACTERISTICS OF BRITISH BURMAH. 


O the young Englishman who is appointed to the Indian 
Civil Service one of the first matters of interest is the 
subject of the Presidency in which his lot is to be cast. The 
choice lies between the several aggregates of countries and nations 
which pass under the general title of the Presidency of Bengal, 
Bombay, or Madras. Until very late years no account has been 
taken of the neutral ground which forms one of the youngest and 
most rising of the Indian Provinces. Consolidated little more 
than fifteen years ago into the Province of British Burmah, the 
three tracts of Arakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim, which skirt the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, form a territory which is not only 
one of the most profitable to the Indian Government, but one whose 
characteristics mark it as distinct from any other British posses- 
sion and endow it with an interest, we are inclined to say a charm, 
which is as great as it is unique, This corner of the Empire is 
fast rising into the notice which it deserves, and late events have 
drawn to it prominent attention beyond Indian limits. Yet to 
this day no officer is for the first time ordered to Burmah and no 
parent asked to allow his daughter to be taken there who does not 
shrink from the prospect. If he is able to point to the territory 
on the map, there rises before his mind a vision of a vast low- 
lying swamp, haunted by fever and malaria and hopelessly cut off 
from every trace of civilized life. In the minds of most English- 
men, indeed, Burmah is inextricably mixed up with Siam and 
Assam, Cambodia and Cochin China, and there is no reason to 
doubt the story current in the Province that an officer appointed to 
aregiment at Toungoo, was instructed at the Horse Guards to 
proceed to the Mauritius, where the authorities received orders to 
“pass him on.” 

At all events, neither in England nor in India, we believe, does 
any adequate notion prevail of the peculiar interests which attach 
to the Province, of the striking individuality of its peoples, customs 
and traditions, or of its attitude as a limb of the great Indian 
Empire. Arakan and Tenasserim have been British possessions 
ior a long series of years, but beyond the fact that they were 
quet and yielded a fair revenue, little care was bestowed upon 
tem, and they remained unknown except to the handful of 
ldiers and civilians who administered there a mild and liberal 
tule. Twenty-four yeats ago the acquisition of the noble Province 
of Pegu rendered the Englisk-holdings in Burmese territory a 


wmpact Province, comprising within its limit the command of 
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the whole coast line, and confining the Burmese King to an inlang 
region hemmed in on every side by jealous if not hostile neigh. 
bours. 

The revenue of the Province increased in proportion, and from 
this time attention was drawn to the importance of these remote 
possessions. It was not, however, until 1862 that a separate Loca] 
Government was established with its head-quarters at Rangoon 
and even then the mild regime of the first Governor, while it 
caused the revenue to flow in quietly and abundantly, on that 
very account prevented any active intrusion into its affairs by a 
Government satisfied that it paid well aud gave no trouble. But 
nothing could check the advance of a country so naturally rich : 
private capital found its way thither more and more abundantly, 
und when once the Government was entrusted to an ener. 
getic ruler, rapid strides were made in every form of material 
progress. The local admiuistration is now gradually passing, 
whether for good or evil, from the hands of military officers to those 
of the regular civilians; and with the development of trade, the 
opening of communications, and the extension of education, the 
Provinee has entered upon a new life aud awakened to an activity 
hitherto unknown in these quiet regions, 

It may interest our readers if we try here to sketch a few 
of the most noticeable characteristics which distinguish British 
Burmah from any other Province which is ruled by the Indian 
Viceroy. Elsewhere we have spoken of it as severed from the 
rest of the Empire by every barrier, physical and ethnic, social 
and religious ; and the special marks by which it is distinguished 
may be thus conveniently classified —First in order come the 
physical and external characteristics of the country. Passing 
from Madras to Bombay or from Bengal to Madras the traveller, 
in spite of every new object which confronts him, feels that he 
is still in India; but let him cross the Bay of Bengal and land 
in Rangoon and he will at once recognize that his five days 
voyage has brought him to anew country, and that he is no 
longer in India, 

The first effect produced upon ourselves by the outward appear- 
ance of Rangoon was to recall vividly the “ willow-pattern” of 
our early youth. Atevery turn we were met by some object 
which had thus been long familiar; buildings with roofs whose 
eaves ended in curled and carved ornaments ; junks and boats 
on which were built structures fitting them for permanent dwell- 
ings; men on land and water wearing hats like a huge round 
shield with a conical boss in the centre; Chinamen carryl03 
loads slung on bamboos turned upwards, instead of downwards 
as in India; paper umbrellas, Chinese lanterns, ornamenta 
bridges across artificial waters ; pagodas guarded by gigantic 
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masonry griffins ; and lastly women wearing, as their ordinary 
dress, garments such as are only portrayed on China teapots. 
We felt, in short, that we were either in China or in a country 
very near akin to China and having no kindred with India. This 
impression 1s heightened by the novelty at once noticed in the 
character of the vegetation. Along the coast groves of cocoanut 
alternate with long lines of the tall casurina ; the palmyra, betel 
and other palms are also not unknown, but the general character 
of the vegetation is new to the traveller from India. Gigantic 
forest trees abound; and, in the beautiful rides and drives at 
Rangoon and Moulmein, the foliage strikes one as rather European 
than tropical. But the chief glory of vegetable life is in the 
variety of. the flowering trees and shrubs, many of them unknown 
in India, which blaze into beauty in the scorching days of March 
and April. In the early months of the year tall leafless trees, 
dashed with blossoms of scarlet, rise from the river banks ; and in 
Rangoon, where nearly every street has its boulevard and every 
road is an avenue, nothing more beautiful can be seen at this season 
than the cantonment gardens, where the road winds under an arch- 
way of flowers, scarlet and purple and yellow. The padouk; which 
bursts for a day into yellow blossom three times in every summer, 
scents the whole air with its fragrance, and the towering pema, 
purple or white, is a conspicuous object of beauty—one like a 
cherrytree in full blossom, the other like a monster rhododendron. 
But if such impressions are produced by Rangoon an acquaintance 
with the interior of the country only increases the sense of its 
complete isolation from all other Indian provinces. Looking at 
the country as a whole, perhaps its most conspicuous physical 
feature is that, naturally, nearly all communication is by water. 
In the first place the Province is, to all intents, an island ; it is 
indeed approachable by land from China and from Bengal, but 
the physical and other barriers are so great that practically it is 
approached only by sea, and its principal towns are sea ports. 
Penetrating inland we find that throughout the country the high- 
ways are rivers and the bye-ways creeks. The land is indeed 
so intersected with rivers as almost to render unnecessary any 
extensive system of roads, and nowhere could the well-known 
theories of Sir Arthur Cotton be so well put to the test as here. 
Amore magnificent highway than the Irrawady could hardly be 
imagined as it is seen in the months of August and September, 
like a lake which the eye can scarcely traverse ; and the Sittang 
and Salween form no less beautiful or useful trunks in the natural 
system of communication. 
A stranger who desired to see for himself this characteristic 
of the Province should take steamer from Rangoon to Bassein. 
For two long days, or perhaps more, he will find himself thread- 
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ing a labyrinth of quiet reaches of calm and apparently stagnant 
water. The majority are broad shining sheets, most inviting to 
the oarsman of English rivers; some are so narrow that the 
steamer crashes through banches of overhanging trees, and al] 
alike are fringed by a thick and impenetrable forest of mangrove 
and bamboo. Except at intervals, where a village, a pagoda or a 
group of monasteries is passed, there is almost no sign of life, Save 
now and then a tribe of monkeys or a bird of brilliant plumage 

Nor are rivers and creeks the only water in a Burmese land- 
scape: some lovely lakes are to be found, of which not the 
least beautiful forms one of the chief attractions of Rangoon 

But to dwell longer on this peculiarity would be to confirm 
the ignorant in regarding the country as aswamp. The river 
scenery must unquestionably take the lead in any description 
of its physical formation; but the country contains, nevertheless 
beauties of mountain scenery, of coast line and of island, which 
are at once characteristic and hardly to be surpassed. Who- 
ever has ascended the Sittang river to the Toungoo frontier 
has found the beauty of the river scenery heightened by a_back- 
ground of blue mountains which at Toungoo are within easy 
reach. The Irrawady near Prome is skirted by low wooded hills, 
whose form and terraced plantations of custard-apple recall the 
most’ beautiful bends of the Rhine. Moulmein, the capital of 
Tenasserim, is planted on hills, and the whole narrow strip which 
forms the Tenasserim Province, is guarded by lofty and beautiful 
mountains. The northern tracts of Arakan form a vast mountain 
region, and the entire Province is broken ap by two great mountain 
ranges, the Pegu and Arakan Yoma, to which it owes its territorial 
divisions and which have shaped the course of its history as well 
as of its rivers. More characteristic and perhaps more strikingly 
beautiful than either river or mountain, is the scenery of the islands 
which sprinkle the Burmese waters. The coast of Arakan is hid- 
den from the sailor by a chain of wooded islands, but it is from 
the mouth of the Salweea river, and as he approaches the Mergui 
Archipelago, that the voyager is enchanted by the natural beauties 
of the coast, as he steers his course between a wooded and 
mountainous seaboard and a succession of lovely islands clothed 
with vegetation and with a fringe of whitest sand, where corals 
and shells are strewn in marvellous profusion, 

Amidst this variety of natural scenery lie some of the richest 
hunting-grounds of the botanist and the naturalist, and some 
of the rarest of geological phenomena—the mud volcanoes of 
Arakan, the hot springs of Tenasserim, and vast caves such 
as are hardly seen except in dreams. ‘To the physical char- 
acteristics of the country must be added, moreover, some of 
the most striking historical remains to be found in the East. 
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ake a single example; no one can have seen unmoved the 


he remains of Myohoung in Arakan, the “old town,” 
which is the only trace of an extinct but once powerful dynasty, 
t capital of the kingdom of Arakan. Fifty 


and of the ancien 
miles from the port of Akyab, and approachable only by boat, 


‘sq site fortified by nature like an eagle’s nest. Set in the 
midst of a network of winding tidal streams which are flanked 
on either bank by precipitous hills, lie forgotten and unknown 
the remains of this ancient city, whose solid stone-walls, still 
in great part standing, might almost have rivalled the Baby- 
lon of Herodotus. High in the heart of this natural fortress 
there remain to this day, though partially levelled, the bare 
walls of the royal palace of the Kings of Arakan, built square 
and guarded by four lines of solid masonry, one within an- 
other. In the immediate neighbourhood, in a spot which bears, 
and still probably merits, the name of, “the eighty thousand 
images,” are Buddhist relics of a no less marvellous nature, where 
sallery after gallery lined with rows of images and traversed only 
by torchlight is tunnelled under the foundations of an ancient 
and ruined pagoda. Relics such as these.—and the country holds 
many of no less interest—constitute an almost virgin field for the 
antiquary and the historian. 

Of the ethnical characteristics of Burmah we can only notea 
few of those which are most prominent. Here, asin most Indian 
provinces, the population is composed primarily of a mixture of 
races indigenous to the soil. Burmese, Arakanese, Talines, Shans 
and Karens—each race with its sub-divisions, and every sub-division 
having its birthright of associations—form a mixed population 
enough ; but foreign dominion has superadded a perpetual influx 
of people of every nation under heaven, and a more motley 
crowd is not to be seen than that which throngs the capital 
of the Burmese Province, where the Englishman and the German, 
the Chinaman and the Parsee, the Mogul and the Bengali Baboo 
mix with venerable ascetics from Mandalay, Panthays from Yunan, 
and fair women from Tenasserim. Of ten men who pass each 
other in the street, no one understands the language of his fellow, 
or his thoughts or manner of life, but each is isolated in a small 
community of his own. A curious epitome of the population 
may be seen in a visit to the fine Government school at Rangoon, 
among whose four hundred pupils are numbered Europeans, 
and Eurasians, Jews and Armenians, Chinese and Siamese, 
besides pupils of the indigenous races and natives of every 
province of India. Let us enter where a class is engaged upon 
1 lesson in geography, amd each boy in turn is called out of 
the ranks to point out places on the map, One or two bright 
uttle Burmese boys with heads completely shaven, save for a 
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top-knot at the crown, and with honest, shy, good-humoured 
faces, are followed by a heavy looking Karen with a faee of 
more strictly Tartar type. Next comes a Mahommedan youth 
with keener eye but less ingenuous expression: then a dark. 
skinned boy from Malabar, an Armenian round asa ball, or a 
Jew bright with flowery waistcoat and brass buttons, Fiually 
a pale sickly looking boy steps forward, more puny than the regt. 
but more richly dressed and of more delicate feature ; this is the 
last representative of the ancient house of Delhi, the son of that 
prince who, as a youth in 1857, was made a State prisoner, and 
has since lived in exile in Rangoon. 

Or let us attend a scene more specially characteristic of Barmah, 
and than which none more picturesque is to be seen in the East, 
the celebration of a festival at the great pagoda of Rangoon; and 
let us watch there the vast orderly crowd of men, women and 
children which flows in one unending stream to and from the 
hill on which stands this most venerated and most wonderful of 
Buddhist shrines, Here the crowd is almost exclusively Buddhist, 
and for that reason almost exclusively clean, orderly and good 
tempered; yet even here an endless number of races is represented, 
So closely do the visitors to the pagoda pass up and dewn the long 
flight of steps by which itis approached, that it is impossible to 
go beyond a foot’s pace, and from daybreak till afternoon the 
procession continues, though it is thickest in the early morning. 
At foot of the steps, and on both sides of the way, are seated wo- 
men and girls with stalls covered with offerings for sale—flowers 
and tapers, and paper flags; nuns dressed in white are asking alms, 
and beggars of the low Indian type are also there. Here a whole 
family is seen trudging along together to worship and bring offer- 
ings to the holy shrine; the father, a respectable Burman in 
clean white jacket and waist cloth of brilliant silk, his top-knot 
shining in the morning sun; his wife, a fair and modest-eyed 
matron, carries one child in her arms and leads another by the 
hand. All alike are in bright holiday silks, and all alike, to the 
baby in arms, are smoking the national cigarette. Conspicuous 
to the eye of the stranger are the grown women and fresh young 
girls who move amidst the crowd free and independent as their 
brothers and fathers, for there is no seclusion of women here. 
The plainest of the girls, and perhaps the majority are plain,— 
though every face is fair and not a few are very sweet—look clean 
and modest and are dressed in perfect taste, their black shining 
hair drawn uniformly back from the face and twisted into 4 
simple knot at the back. A wreath of orchid ilowers twines 
round this knot, or a rose is stuck in at the side, and with a green 
cigarette held gracefully between the fingers, a Burmese girl 
presents as unique and pretty a picture as a painter need look for, 
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The most marked peculiarity of a Burmese crowd is that there 
ig no jostling or pushing. Police are usually on the spot, but any 
need for their services is of the rarest oecurrence, and even if the 
crush is very great the good humour of the crowd never fails. 
If you jostle the Burman in the street, or if yoo dog makes a 
feint of attacking him, you are invariably greeted not by a scowl 
as in India, but by a good-natured smile or laugh. These are 
the men who could net restrain a cheer at witnessing the gallaat- 
rv of their English enemies in the war, and such notes of charac- 
ter are not without significance. But here a group of Karen 
women attracts our attention, distinguished from their Burmese 
companions both by feature and dress; short of stature, with 
round heads and small eyes obliquely placed, their faces wear a 
shy, subdued expression, and instead of the universal silk, their 
dress is of coarse stuff, richly embroidered by hand ; and over the 
embroidered petticoat is thrown a loose jacket of black velveteen, 
with border and streamers of scarlet cloth. Near these are seated 
some Shans with wrinkled and sunburnt faces. Their dress is of 
coarse dark-blue cloth; bags ornamented with shells haug from 
their shoulders, and their heads are crowned by a towering turban 
of the same indigo blue, rising to the height of a foot, and broad- 
ening at the top. Now we are on the broad level platform which 
surrounds the gigantic Shwedagon pagoda. The crowd is dense, 
and the sacred shrines which abut on the pagoda, are filled with 
worshippers kneeling in adoration and with offerings of Howers 
or tapers in their hands. Masonry altars stand at intervals on 
the open platform, and are strewn with rice and vegetables, and 
above all towers the huge gilded, bell-like mass of the pagoda, 
rivalling St. Paul’s in height and surmounted by a tapering crown 
plated with pure gold, set with precious stones, and hung with 
bells of gold and silver and bronze, which make perpetual music 
in the breeze. The value of this crown alone, hoisted with great 
ceremony five years ago, is estimated at £60,000. 

In the shrines or chapels, venerable men and women, with young 
children by their side, kneel surrounded by huge gilded images, 
whose outline is dimly seen through the air thick with the smoke 
of tapers, and the devout murmur of their prayers completes 
the solemnity of the scene. As you see these old people kueel and 
pray, you can have no feeling but one of veneration for them and 
for their religion. There is no such feeling as in a Hindu temple, 
that you have neither part nor lot in the dark mysteries to which 
itis devoted: with the simple creed of Buddhism and its pro- 
fessors it is impossible to help a strange sense of kindred. In 
one shrine, of which the pillars supporting the roof are painted 
scarlet with gilded capitals, a solemn litany is being chanted by the 
monks, monotone and response rising and falling as in a Christian 
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church. With bare shaven heads and yellow robe, and attended 
boy-monks, these ascetics move among the crowd on an tealstbe 
like this and accept the public homage of the laity, who set 
before them rich banquets of fruits and rice and vegetables 
even of preserved fruits from Europe, and pile up in their 
honour pyramids of more substantial offerings, mats and fans 
carpets and lamps, dishes and vessels of brass or china. 

This scene, so familiar'to every one who has lived in Burmah 
is one of startling novelty and interest to the stranger, who 
will nowhere find more completely represented the elements 
which make up the population of this strange country. Time 
would fail us to tell of the many tribes which have not been 
mentioned—of the -numerous families of Karens, all speaking 
different dialects ‘aad none intermixing with the Burmese 
though living side by side with them throughout the country; 
of the people whose women have from old time tattooed their 
faces; of the despised tribe of silkworm breeders; of Toung- 
thoos, and of the wild hillmen of Northern Arakan. In every 
gathering of men in the streets and in al] public places, in jails, 
schools and hospitals, the same wonderful mixture of races at 
once attracts atteution. 

But it is in its social aspect that the Province of Burmah js 
most distinctly marked as separate, not only from every Indian 
Province, but from every country in the world. Naturally the 
obvious and well-known general characteristics of the Mongolian 
race differ widely from those of the Aryan families which populate 
the greater part of the Indian Empire; but this narrow strip 
of country, which intervenes between the Aryan Provinces of the 
west and the vast dominions of China on the east, is inhabited 
by a people who differ as conspicuously from one neighbour as 
from the other and who, though they may eventually be absorbed 
by the influx from every side of nations of a more pushing charac- 
ter, are, for the time being, a people of peculiar interest and 
attraction to all who live among them. Any commentary upon 
the social characteristics of a people must be prefaced by some 
notice of the individual character which gives the direction to 
the daily life, and the distinguishing marks of the Burmese charac- 
ter are not far to seek. One of the earliest impressions made on 
a visitor acquainted with India,—one who has there felt. that, 
in spite of every effort, he has no kindred of thought or feeling 
with the mass of those around him—is, that in Burmab, he is 
among a people whom he can understand, with whose feelings 
he can readily sympathize,.and whose character enables them to 
appreciate his actions, however foreign to their own associa- 
tions. With all their faults the Burmese are to the Eng- 
lishman a very loveable people, and iu no Province does the 
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district officer find his miscellaneous duties more congenial. The 
Burman, Oriental though he is and endued with defects which 
seem inseparable from an Eastern origin, has, in fact, much in 
common with the Englishman, and among the features of his 
character to which we shall point, not a few are such as to appeal 
specially to his English fellow subjects, He shares, for example, 
the Englishman’s roving disposition : nothing does the Burman 
like better than seeing the world; wandering from one new 
lace to another, He isa genial companion, loving best to do 
nothing but enjoy life, yet when occasion requires, glorying in 
hardship and capable of sustained effort. A spendthrift and 
gambler by nature, he is incapable of hoarding money, Despis- 
ing effeminacy he is strikingly free from its vices. Truthful 
from national independence and simplicity rather than from any 
sense of moral obligation: the most easy-going of men (be will 
look on unmoved while his house is burnt to the ground), yet when 
assion is roused the most utterly reckless of consequences. 

With a lordly contempt of labour he combines a passionate 
love of power and a firm Oriental faith in the doctrine that 
every man has his price; and itis thus that he would rather 
be the humblest of Government officials than the owner of un- 
valued merchandise. As regards women, he is jealous to mad- 
ness and blind in revenge, and the commonest cases of murder 
arise from affairs of love. Lastly—to us, his paramount attrac- 
tion—he has a keen natural sense of humour. 

Such are some of the most promineut traits of Burmese charac- 
ter, of which illustrations are to be found in every view of the 
popular life. The first and most noticeable element of that life is 
the social equality, not only of all men but even of men and women. 
The crowning blessing of Burmah, as compared with India, is 
freedom from caste. Perhaps nothing more than caste alienates 
the governors from the governed in India, and in Burmah where 
this barrier has never existed, a novel sense of freedom and 
sympathy is felt in dealing with the people. It is a free country 
aud the people are a free people. Yet though there are no 
social castes this freedom does not exclude or detract from the 
value of those natural distinctions which are drawn by breeding 
or age or position. There are good old families in Burmah 
though there is no caste prejudice, and birth receives its lawful 
homage, Office, whether political or religious, is held in pro- 
found respect, and if an indigenous aristocracy can be said 
to have ever existed, it was one of hereditary office. Vener- 
ation for old age is universal, and every village has its elders, 
who, by sole right of venerable age, are the arbiters of its 
luterual affairs, having even w recognized right of marriage and 
divorce. Here too, as we have said, is seen the spectacle so 
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wonderful to Indian eyes, of women holding a position of social 
equality with men, moving about in public without disguise 
taking an active part in the business of life, and bearing them- 
selves throughout gracefully and mdependently. These are no 
playthings to be ‘kept out of sight, but active helpful women 
capable of managing their households and, mdeed, usually 
keeping the family purse and regulating the accounts; ani 
withal, cheery household companions of ready wit and modest 
manner. 

In their family relations the people of Burmah compare favorably 
with any Eastern race. Lightly as marriages may be made and 
dissolved, faithfulness to the bond is almost universal, and in 
this, as in other relations, the absolute sacredness which the 
Buddhist attaches to a solemn promise is held with religious 
fidelity. 

We have said that the chief physical characteristic of the country 
is its system of water communication, and we cannot follow the 
Burman into his home without noticing the life on the water, which 
is one of the most distinguishing phases of his existence. A boat 
is to a Burman what a horse is to a Yorkshireman, and the 
smallest child is skilled in navigating the long, shallow canoe in 
which much of his life is passed. A volume might be written 
on the wonderful varieties of craft which ply for ever on the 
Trrawady, Sittang, and Salween, and on the creeks and streams 
which fret the intervening country. Each river has its special 
build of many grades and forms. The fleets of tradmg_ boats 
which cover the face of the Irrawady like a flight of gigantic 
birds, with wings extending toa width of from thirty to seventy 
feet, are unknown in Arakan and Tenasserim. The Sittang has 
boats of another form, and Arakan builds a craft resembling the 
surf-boats of Madras, and capable of traversing the numerous arms 
of the sea by which the coast is indented: while the Southern 
seas are navigated in unwieldy painted junks like those of China. 
The boat is in fact to the Burman his commonest and, indeed, 
often his only means of locomotion: it is by boat that the journey 
to market, or from village to village is most commonly made, 
and among the most characteristic, though the commonest, sights 
in Burmah are those of a whole family seated in a long row, ina 
canoe not two feet wide, laughing and chatting merrily as they 
drop down the stream ; of a yellow-robed monk paddled by twenty 
of his disciples ; or of the long black racing boat which ploughs 
the water with as many as thirty-five paddles. € 

It is in his games and sports, however, that the pleasure-loving 
Burman is, perhaps, seen more entirely in his element than else- 
where. From foot-ball to bull-fights, he delights in a series of 
sports, and throughout the country, annual holiday is kept at 4 
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ceason devoted, in the first place, to religious observance, but which 
i; made the occasion of boat races and pony races, boxing and 
wrestling matches, stage plays and dancing, and every form 
of popular amusement. It is at such festivities that the nation- 
al character may be studied to special advantage, and that the 
pest illustrations are found of the combination of devout 
religious feeling, strong family affection, humour and good- 
nature, light-hearted extravagance and devotion to gambling, 
which characterizes the indigenous races of the Province. In 
mentioning stage plays, it must be noted that the drama in 
a primitive form, is the most popular of institutions in Burmah. 
No celebration or rejoicing of any kind is complete without the 
national pooay or dramatic performance. Throughout the night 
till daybreak crowded audiences attend and applaud these repre- 
sentations—usually from the national classic legends—which not 
seldom extend over several nights and days, 

Before leaving the subject of their social characteristics we must 
add that the Burmese have welcomed as eagerly as any Indian 
people the material comforts of Western civilization. In the fur- 
niture of their houses, in their domestic customs, in their equipages, 
and even in their dress, they have readily adopted from the Euro- 
pean all that adds to the smoothness of daily life. No wilderness is 
now so remote that the traveller who asked for a light for his cigar 
would not be offered a box of safety matches, and even the Buddhist 
monastery is now hung with English lamps and often furnished 
with chairs and carpets of English manufacture. 

A primitive society, composed of such elements as we have des- 
cribed, and surrounded by lavish natural gifts, is one exceptionally 
favoured. Genial and even-tempered as they are, and with no care 
for the future, free from social trammels and living in a country 
which yields abundantly all that their simple life requires, it is not 
surprising that the Burmese are pre-eminently a happy people. 
How far any addition can be made to such happiness, or whether it 
is not rather in danger of being destroyed by the advent of Western 
civilization, are questions deserving the most thoughtful eonsidera- 
tion of those who are entrusted with the Government of the 
country and the task of regulating the manner in which that 
civilization is introduced. 

Turning to the differences which distinguish the religions of 
Burmah from the majority of those of the Indian peninsula, we 
enter upon a subject of profound interest ; one, however, which 
requires for its treatment an intimate knowledge not only of the 
Burmese people but of the whole history of religion, To such 
knowledge we cannot lay.claim, but the roughest sketch of Burmah 
would be imperfect which did not.fonch upon the striking mani- 
festations here presented of the influeuce of the creed of Buddhism, 
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and the manner in which their religious faith separates the 
Burmese frem their fellow-subjects of the Indian Empire. ho 
first objects which meet the eye of the stranger in Burmah are 
the movuments of religion, Every hill is crowned with a pagoda 
and every village has its groups of monasteries and trains of 
monks conspicuous in yellow robes of uniform fashion. ‘he 
te festivals are religious festivals, and a genuine religious 
eeling so largely influences the national life that had St. Pay} 
preached in Burmah he might well have enlisted the sympathy 
of his hearers, as at Athens, by the preface that he “ perceived 
that they were a peculiarly devout people.” The most conspicu- 
ous outward sign of the popular religion, and, at the same time 
the medium of its most powerful influence, is the institution of 
the Buddhist monastic order, A rigid rule of asceticism, an 
elaborate ceremonial, bare proverty and the strictest celibacy have 
been found compatible with the constitution of an order from and 
to which, admission and egress are at all times voluntary ; and 
notwithstanding the dire confusion which British rule has 
brought into its hierarchy, by the withdrawal of State sanction 
from its canons, the dignity of the order itself, in which, to this 
day, nearly every man of the population passes a novitiate, has 


“been in no way impaired. Universal veneration is paid to the 


devout ascetic who literally begs his daily bread, who depends 
wholly for his support upon the devotion of the laity, and who 
at once repays his patrons and strengthens the position of his 
religion by undertaking the early education of their sons. Thus, 
as every village has its monastery, nearly every monastery is a 
village school. But apart from the material services thus render- 
ed by its devotees, it is no wonder that the tenets of Buddhism 
are so widely and so firmly held, Whatever of error or falsehood 
the creed of the Burmese may contain, it is impossible to deny 
that it is among the purest and noblest forms of religion in the 
world, and those who have lived in Burmah can testify to its 
elevating influence, and to the deep hold which it has on the 
mind of a naturally devout people. 

It is thus, as it seems to us, that Christian missions to the 
Burmese have been so comparatively barren. The simple tribes 
of the Karéns, without a formal religion of their own, have 
indeed welcomed the Christian and his creed in a wonderful way ; 
but to the Burmese, as a people, the appeal seems hitherto to have 
been made in vain, and the Christian missionary has had to be 
content for the most part with the general influence which he can 
exercise through the medium of education. 

Where the influence thus wielded is in accord with the national 
beliefs, the hold which is gained on a nation is immensely power- 
ful, but it isa less mighty engine where the pupil attends school 
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only to fit himself by secular training for a ey calling, 
ithough he doubtless gains something from the humanizing 
. fuences by which he finds himself surrounded. The truth is 
shal the causes of the comparative failure of Christian missions 
to the Burmese lie deep in the nature of the national religion, 
4 creed which recognizes no social castes, which holds all auimal 
jife sacred, which preaches a morality of which the high tone is 
‘Jlustrated by the singular purity of the national literature, and 
which teaches that for all alike good and evil are punished 
and rewarded with inflexible justice after death, is one which 
may well challenge those who preach against it to demonstrate 
clearly the superiority of that which they offer in its place, 
The Buddhist is unshaken in the faith which he has inherited, not 
only because it is the faith of his fathers and of his childhood, 
but because it is based on a foundation from which it cannot be 
shaken, except by bringing to beara genius not less wonderful 
than that of its founder: and no nobler task could be assigned 
to the missionary of Christianity than to prove that such a genius 
does inspire the faith for which he_asks the Buddhist to -forsake 
the pure religion which he professes. 

We began by looking at Burmah from the point of view of the 
young Indian Civilian appointed to a Province of which in its 
present state he probably knows little more than the name, and 
we may sum. up, in conclusion, the distinguishing characteristics 
of which we have noticed in bare outline only those most obvious 
to a new comer. While all provinces of the Indian peninsula, 
widely as they differ from each other, have at least so much in 
common that they may be regarded as one country, the young 
official will find in Burmah, a Province which, excepting its 
form of Government, has nothing in common with the rest, whose 
climate and scenery are unique, whose people belong to another 
family of the human race, with other traditions, other ways of 
life and other religious beliefs. He will find a Province many 
years in arrear of India as regards settled forms of administra- 
tion, and he will be cut off from access to Indian capitals, from 
mountain sanataria, and from many of the accompaniments of the 
civilized life of the West—though improved communications are 
rapidly removing this distinction, and to the steamboat and tele- 
graph is now added the first railway, a railway of which we do 
not think it an impossible dream that its terminus may one day 
bein Canton. On the other hand, he will find himself among a 
people peculiarly attractive to the Englishman, in a climate 
pleasanter and (relaxing though it is) not less favourable as a 
tule to the European, than-that of the plains of India, and amidst 
a scenery of which it is hardly too much to say that it is more 
varied and more wildly beautiful than that of any Indian Province, 
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In his daily routine of duty be willfind enough need of pioneer- 
ing to give scope for original talent, and enough of organized 
machinery to render administration easy. He will find himself, 
in short in a young and vigorous Province, of which the geograph- 
ical situation, the nature and richaess of its productions and 
the character of its people, alike seem to justify the prediction 
that it has a great future before it. 














Art. V.—THE PHENICIAN ALPHABET. 


9—Essai sur la Propagation de V Alphabet Phénicien dans 
ancien monde. Par Francois Lenormant, Paris: 1873. 


9—Grammatography. A Manual of reference to the Alphabets 
of Modern and Antient Languages. By F. Ballhorn. 


London: 1861]. 


HAT is the Phenician Alphabet, and what does it concern 
us? Why trouble the reader with disquisitions on con- 
torted strokes of the pen, and unintelligible inscriptions? How 
does the subject bear on the history of the human race? Much. 
Every way. The history of this alphabet is the golden thread 
which entwines itself with the long story of man’s civilisation: 
itis at once subjectively the greatest triumph of the human 
mind, and objectively the vehicle by which the conquests in the 
domain of knowledge achieved in one generation have been 
handed on to the next. It is, perhaps, the greatest invention 
which the beneficent Creator has allowed to be wrought out by 
unassisted man: for the voice only reaches to the ear of the con- 
temporary bystander ; the written word extends to all time, and 
all place, and enables the early Egyptian by means of his pen- 
cillings on the temple and the rock to communicate with the 
people of this and all future ages. 

The merest schoolboy of Macaulay knows the story of the 
importation of the Phenician letters into Greece, by an Epénym 
called Cadmus, a word of Semitic origin, and meaning “ antient.” 
Had history been silent on that subject, the fact of the resem- 
blance of the characters, and of the Semitic names which, meaning- 
less in Greek, clung to the letters, and are yet handed on to 
a deathless notoriety-in the word “alphabet,” could not have 
escaped notice. The order in which these letters were written, 
whether from right to left, or from left to right, is a detail 
of no importance. The Greeks commenced in the Semitic 
fashion, and then adopted the boustrephedon, or backward and 
forward system, and finally settled down to that practice which 
has been adopted by modern Europe. But the parentage of the 
Phenician Alphabet, and the history of its wonderful propagation 
East and West, so as to include every existing character in the 
world, except Chinese, and every obsolete form, except the Mexi- 
can and Proto-Babylonian Cuneiform systems, are not so well 
known, In this age of inquiry we are destined to know every 
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thing; and, as it is imputed asa grave charge against Professor 
Whitney of New Haven by Professor Max Miiller of Oxford 
that he was actually ignorant of the great discovery of De Rouge 
as to the origin of the Phenician Alphabet, and still clung to the 
old story that Aleph stood for “an ox” and Beth for a “ house” 
it may not be unprofitable to lay before our readers a brief 
account of the history of Phonetic Alphabets, as now universally 
accepted. 

However much scholars may argue and doubt whether the 
origin of language was human or divine, there can be no ques- 
tion that the origin of writing was essentially human ; however 
much scholars may doubt whether language came from one and 
the same seed-plot, there can be no longer any with regard to 
Phonetic writing. A place is even found for Runes in the great 
pedigree, which we propose to unfold. There may be further 
secrets to discover, and strange facts to explain. We allude to 
the characters of Yucatan in America, and the hieroglyphics of 
Hamath in Syria, under the proper reserves ; but with this excep- 
tion we lay down as our principles that the art of writing must 
necessarily presuppose the existence of a language and a religion, 
of which it is the handmaid; that, as language commenced in 
monogyllabism, so the art of writing commenced in mere pictures, 
or representation of objects, and that the crowning triumph of the 
Phonetic idea of an alphabet to the exclusion of ideographs was 
due to the Phenician alone. 

It may be that the American citizen may talk with slight 
reverence and knowledge of the old world alphabet, and wish 
that he had a tabula rasa, that by a combination of squares, 
triangles, and circles, with suitable stars and stripes, he might 
derive such a representation of sound as would reflect all possi- 
ble vocalizations and breathings, especially his own nasal twangs 
and the clicks of the Hottentot ; but we must not forget those sages 
of ancient days who worked out the idea of expressing sound by 
symbol, and the ingenious problem of consonants, vowels and 
aspirates. Like a noble stream the grand old alphabet has 
flowed on, assuming varying dimensions, varying appearances, 
known by many names, used by many nations, and adapted to 
many uses and materials. Of the great benefactors of mankind, 
who has done so great a work as these Phenician traders, who 
carried from the Nile to Sidon the germs of this wonderful inven- 
tion, which is destined to outlive their most enduring colony, and 
throw into the shade their most unfading colours ? 

How, then, has it happened that there is such a diversity of 
character, so great that the notion of their having the same 
parentage appears at first sight monstrous? It appears incredible 
that the. characters known as the Roman, the Arabic, and the 
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‘agari, should all be derived from the same source: and yet 
it can be proved beyond all doubt : the fact is that the succeed- 
ing deformations of writing are nearly always the result 
of a tendency to make writing more and more cursive, or in 
fact a running hand, influenced in certain cases by the mate- 
rial available for conveying and receiving the writing. For in- 
stance, the Cuneiform characters owe their shape to the necessity of 
impressing the forms with a stylus in soft clay, which did not allow 
of bends and circles: on the other hand the marked roundness 
of the characters in South India is owing to the contrary necessity ° 
of avoiding straight parallel lines, which were cut by a knife on 

alm branches liable to split under parallel incisions. 

Moreover, the changes that in the course of centuries took place, 
happened in something of this way. A people at a particular 
period with a certain amount of cultivation, may have for some time 
made use of a particular kind of writing, borrowed by themselves, 
or their ancestors, from some other people. As writing became 
more familiar to them, and entered more deeply into their customs, 
being used by a larger number for secular purposes, they began to 
feel the want of-an alphabet, which-they could write more quickly ; 
so they made modifications, and so modified, the character was 
handed over to another people, or another generation of the same 
people, under whose hands it was again manipulated ; and it is 
utterly impossible to assign any limit to this tendency. 

It is only during this century, and in fact during the last twenty 
years, that, by the discovery of monumental inscriptions and 
papyri, certainty has been arrived at on this subject: some links 
in the chain may perhaps be strengthened by further discovery, 
and there is still a gap of centuries, without any representative 
inscriptions, betwixt the Moabite stone, which is the earliest Phe- 
nician, and that hieratic papyrus, known as the Prissé of the 
twelfth Dynasty, which represents the form of the hieroglyphic, 
from which the Phenician was derived. Still the process of change 
and modification is well known, and handwriting, monumental or 
otherwise, can be traced century by century with absolute certainty 
and this is a great check on the emission of wild theories by half- 
informed persons on such subjects, as the date of the so-called 
Sinaitic inscriptions, which we shall notice in the course of these 
remarks under the same guide of scientific Palezeography. 

The book of M. Lenormant, which we place at the head of this 
paper, has appeared most opportunely : it is the first and only one 
of its kind. Without pretending to any new discoveries, it care- 
fully epitomizes the works of others in a comprehensive and 
masterly manner: the extent of reading required to keep a firm 
step in such depths, 1s prodigious ; the text is accompanied by 
plates illustrative of the varieties of character, as the narrative 
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rolls on, from the earliest dawn of literature down to the present 
state of alphabets in different quarters of the world. 

In the second book noticed, the “ Grammatography” published 
by Triibner on the basis of the German compilation of Ballhory 
we have excelleut specimens of every alphabet, with brief remarks 
regarding their peculiar features; aud in the publications of the 
London Palwographical Society we find magnificent copies of the 
oldest manuscripts rendered accessible by the autotype process 
It is in this abundance of new material, and the faithful sup. 
copies of old material, that the Palawdographer of modern times 
has the advantage of his predecessors, 

It is possible of course that the Phenicians elaborated a phone. 
tic system of their own, and did not borrow that of the Egyptians 
but it is not probable: it is possible, that the Proto-Aryans of 
India elaborated a phonetic system of their own, but at any rate 
they have never asserted this fact, and no allusion to the long 
process of elaboration is found in their copious literature: it is 
possible that the Greeco-Latins, the Teutons, the Slavs, and the 
Kelts, may have had alphabets antecedent and independent of 
the Phenician : it {s not probable, and no traces have come: down 
to us. The Runes and Ogham alphabet will be brought into the 
great Phenician category. 

Some may still cling to the old legend, that the Phenicians 
took an ox to represent Aleph, because A is the capital letter of 
an antiquated Semitic word for “ox”; and similarly, house or 
tent “ Beth” to represent B: the new view is that the symbol 
for A is the wreck of the figure of an eagle; and similarly, B of 
a crane, worn down by the graduai degradation of the hieratic 
letters from the original hieroglyphics. It is possible that the 
Phenicians so named them after adoption from some fanciful re- 
semblance, but any actual structural connection is, according to the 
new theory, wholly illusory. 

Another fact comes out in a marked way. The classification 
of alphabets runs entirely counter to the classification of lan- 
guages: there is no necessary connection betwixt the alphabet and 
the race or religion. 

In a subject such as this, it is necessary to go back to first 
principles, and availing ourselves of the late discoveries to ascer- 
tain the first possible invention of the art of writing ; and foilow- 
ing Lenormant, trace out the development through all its successive 
stages, showing how far other nations reached, and then stopped, 
how far the Egyptian had attained when the torch was seized out 
of his hand by the Phenician, and thence banded from nation to 
nation over the whole world. 

Any system employed by men so as to give the expression of 
their ideas by physical signs, so as to communicate them in other 
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an by speech, and at the same time give a duration to 


ner than DY. - 
= p, is called “ writing.” 


such expresslo 
(2) Two main principles are found in every system :— 


I. Ideographism, or painting of ideas, 
II. Phonetism, or painting of sounds. 


Ideographism again has two methods :— 


I. The representation of the actual object, e.g., an om. 

II. The representation of a figure conventionalized to express 
an abstract idea, this is called symbolism, e.g., represent- 
ed by a circle above a line—the rising sun, 


Phonetism has two methods :— 


I. Syllabism representing by a single sign a syllable com- 
osed of an articulation or consonant which is mute 
by itself, and of a vocalization, or vowel, which gives 
it life and sound. 
II. Alphabetism, which decomposes the syllables and repre- 
sents, by distinct sounds, consonants aud vowels. 


All systems commenced by ideographism, and gradually arrived 
at phonetism. This is of the essence of the human genius: the 
commencement was with the representation of the object, and 
the first step of advance was to symbolism. When they got to 
phonetism, the first stage was syllabism, and the last alphabetism, 

The transition from pure ideographism to symbolism was 
rapid, as soon as the writer for the sake of speed, or from constant 
habit, allowed himself to trace a figure, which did not at first 
sight physically recall the object represented. Thus the bond fide 
figure of a man to representa man in Egyptian hieroglyphics 
deteriorated more and more into a mere couventional sign in the 
Hieratic, and Demotic, which were kinds of cursive writing. We 
see the same process in the. Cuneiform and Chinese characters. 
In fact hieroglyphics themselves at a certain stage became con- 
ventional: this is one fact. 

Another fact is, that every system of writing can be traced back 
to pure ideographism more or less gross and clumsy. 

A system of tallies, or knotted strings, can only be grouped 
with our present practice of tying a knot in one’s handkerchief, 
a sort of mnemonic aid ; but it isin no respect a writing, which 
is intended to be plain to all without the aid of memory of 
udividuals, to whom the tradition is handed down orally. 

There is a natural instinct in the human breast, which prompts 
a desire of man to communicate with his contemporaries and with 
his successors, in some material form. This instinct has evi- 
denced itself at a very.early date and everywhere: it shows 
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itself to this day in very young children. One nation ata certain 
stage of their civilisation borrowed from another. There are the 
following original systems :— 

I. Egyptian 

II. Chinese 

III. Cuneiform of Proto-Babylonia. 

1V. Mexican. 

V. Mayas of Yucatan: 


All these systems made progress towards Phonetism without 
giving up ideographism ; and they stopped at different staves 
which is a very interesting circumstance. There is no reason to 
imagine any inter-communication: they are all natwral develop. 
ments, just as children in every part of the world make the same 
kind of scrawls on their slates and drawing paper. 

Symbolism of abstract ideas soon forced itself into use; fora 
nation, civilised enough to require writing must have had abstract 
oe which required representation just as much as material 
objects. 

‘ Synecdoche” suggested representation of a part for the whole: 
two hands armed and fighting represented “a combat” very much 
as the modern signin our maps of crossed swords represents a 
battle-field. 

‘“Metonyme” suggested the cause for the effect, representing 
“the day” by the sun; “Sight,” by two pupils; “ writing,” by 
the implements of the scribe. 

“ Metaphor” suggested mental analogies according to prevailing 
ideas ; the goose of the Nile represented “a son” from the popular 
notion of the filial habits of that bird; “ priority” was indicated 
by the fore part of a lion; the bee represented the sovereign, 
because that insect has a regular monarchical government. 

“ Enigma:”—often very hard to guess (such as “ fleur de lis” to 
represent the Prince of Wales)—a plume of ostrich feathers repre- 
sented “justice”; a palm branch stood for the year.; “a basket 
_ platted in reeds” represented a “lord.” The Egyptian, Chinese, and 

cuneiform systems followed similar processes, These are all simple 
symbols. 

Complex symbols consist of the union of two or more ideas: 


thus the Egyptians represented.— 


A month, by a moon and star. 

Honey, by a bee over a vase. 

Thirst, by a bull over water. 

Night, by the firmament and one star. 


This class of symbol is not very abundant in Egyptian, but very 
abundant indeed in cuneiform. Some of these last are partially, 


and some entirely, insoluble. 
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hinese such combinations made up the greater part of the 
racters, and the elements of the two characters are 
d’ incorporated with each other. But in spite of the 
jevelopment above described, the necessity of expansion in another 
direction was found ; this could only be by passing from ideogra- 
phism to phonetism, to patnteng sounds as well as painting 
go ideographic has an existence independent of all pronuncia- 
tion. The writsen language was thus so distinct from the spoken, 
that one could understand the latter without knowing the former, 
and vice versd, But what is written is sure to be pronounced, and 
the habit soon commenced of translating literally the ideas sug- 
gested by the writing, into the vulgar language of the people, 
Thence was conceived the notion of phonetism. Every figura- 
tive or symbolic sign obtained gradually a fixed and habitual 
pronunciation ; and the painter of sounds, whose work was now 
cing to begin, found these elements ready to his hand. 

The first step wasthe “rebus” or phonetic analogy: images, 
originally ideographic, had got attached to certain sounds, while 
images were borrowed without taking heed to their meaning, 
to represent the same-sound in totally distinct words. Thus we 
see in our English Cathedral the name of the Bishop or Abbot 
designated by a rebus; for instance an animal, or thing was 
delineated, to present to the eye the sound of the name: 


In C 
written cha 
blended an 


A “ bull” would represent Bishop—Bull. 
A “ram ” represents Bishop—Ramridge 
An “ash” growing in a “ton,” represents “ Ashton.” 


The Mexican hieroglyphic system got as far as the rebus on 
the march towards phonetism, and stopped there. Somehow or 
other they managed to represent the Creed and Lord’s Prayer. 
It is interesting only as furnishing analogies for imagining the 
process, by which the other system got beyond this very contracted 
stage, 

We see clear indications of this rebus stage in the cuneiform 
of the early Proto-Babylonian or Accadian period. Nothing 
but this will explain the existence of ideographic characters with 
80 many significations totally unconnected with each other. 

We find the same ummistakeable process in Egyptian. Both 
these two last characters advanced much further. But the Chinese, 
being a monosyllabic language, as soon as it reached the rebus 
Stage, found itself at once in possession of phonetism. Every 
ideograph represented a monosyllable. As soon as a particular 
sound adhered to that ideograph from association, that sign 

came a phonetic sign, and at this stage of phonetism the 
Chinese remained stationary. In the art of painting sounds they 
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have never got further in thirty centuries: and _ this method 
was used only to render foreign proper names into Chinese, 

In consequence of the nature of the Chinese language, the 
simplest and most intelligible teat written in phonetic signs 
whether syllabic or alphabetic, without the help of ideographs, 
would be totally incomprehensible The method which this jp. 
genious people have adopted to get out of this dilemma, lies outside 
the purport of a paper on the Phenician alphabet; it is effected 
by a selection of a limited number of characters to serve ag 
phonetics, wholly independent of their original meaning, and hy 
uniting each one of them with one of a still more limited number 
of characters called keys, analogues to the determinatives of the 
cuneiform and Egyptian systems, 

What, then, was the further step which was taken by the au- 
thors of these two last systems? They had to deal with words 
composed of many syllables; and, to apply the principle of the 
rebus to such conditions, it was necessary to take as the phonetic 
power only the first syllable of the word, which in fact was the 
method adopted in the cuneiform system, or to make an advance 
still further and take the first letter of the word, as did the 
Egyptians. The principle of both manoeuvres is the same, and 
may be called the acrological method. 

When once the inventors of the cuneiform system had grasped 
the notion of substituting phonetism for ideographs, which was 
forced on their attention by the necessity of transliterating foreiga 
proper names, they selected, at random, a certain number of 
characters, separated them entirely from their meaning, and 
by a gradually established convention made use of the first 
syllable, consisting of one, two, or three letters as the component 
parts of a syllabary; but the Assyrians uever got rid of the use 
of ideographs, and although the Persians were able to work out on 
their monuments an alphabet pure, following the analogy of the 
Phenician character, which was used as the cursive, the system 
never took root, and died out with the Achcemenides. Itis obvious 
that a syllabary is a most imperfect and clumsy arrangement, as 
every separate combination of a consonant with a vowel is re- 
presented by a separate character, and these mount up to a con- 
siderable and unmanageable number. 

The Egyptians got as far as a syllabary, made use of syllables 
in addition to ideographs, and went on further, and decomposed 
the syllables, and established a pure alphabet. It seems now-a- 
days a very simple stage to arrive at ; but it was not so, and implies 
a great advance of the human mind in its powers of analysis aud 
reflection. Every modulation is a vowel, and every articula- 
tion is a consonant, and it was an advanced conception to separate 
one from the other; and the fact, that the other systems crystal- 
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jized themselves without attaining to this stage, is an additional 
oof of the great step in advance which it indicates. It is 
F parvel that the union betwixt the Assyrian language and 
such a totally antipathetic written system as the Cuneiform 
eyllabary, lasted so long; and we do, indeed, find traces of the 
use of the Phenician alphabet on some of the deeds of sale 
dug up at Nineveh, In the Egyptian language the vowels were, 
and were only, complementary to the structure of the word, 
the nature of which was mainly expressed by consonants. Thus 
hy selecting the first letter of a word such as “ Ahem” “an 
Eagle,” a quasi-consonantal letter was arrived at, and an Eagle 
stood henceforward to represent that letter. The letter R was 
represented by the conventional picture of a “ mouth,” which was 
expressed in Egyptian by the word “ro”: L by a “ Lion,’ 
“Lavo” in Egyptian, and so on. In this way an alphabet of 
twenty-five letters was conventionally arrived at, and it is a 
strange, but undoubted fact, that the Egyptian people had 
arrived at this solution of their difficulty as far back as the 
third dynasty, which date is expressed by moderate calculations as 
4000 B.C. In inseriptions of thatdate we find a moderate use of 
syllable signs, a free use of alphabetic signs, accompanied 
always by ideographs as determinative of sense, or sound, or both. 
Thus a word was carefully spelt out phonetically, and then for 
greater accuracy, it was expressed by an ideograph, or conventional 
picture. This led to a great choice of expressions being available 
to the seribe. He could express such a word as “ nufur,” “ good,” 
by an ideograph alone, the well-known figure of “a lute,’ which 
was symbolical of goodness; or he could use that symbol to 
represent the first letter N, and spell out the letters F and R, 
or he could use a syllabic combination. If this system seem to be 
puzzling from one point of view, it is exceedingly helpful to the 
student from another, There were, however, always two great 
causes of difficulty ; first, the use of homophones, for the alpha- 
betical letters were represented by more than one symbol selected 
in the way above described ; and secondly, there was the perni- 
cious practice of using at discretion this very symbol in the 
original ideographic sense. It was always possible that the 
symbols of “the mouth” “the lion” did not mean the letters 
Ror L, but the objects themselves. This was the radical and 
pervading error over which we shall see that the more fortunate 
— triumphed, alone among the antient nations of the 
world, 

We use the word antient designedly, for strange to say, in 
Central America we have come upon unmistakeable evidence of 
the independent existence-of an alphabetic system, worked out 
by the Mayas of Yucatan, a people at a very low level of civili- 
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zation and conquered by the Spaniards. There could have been 
no possible contact with the civilisations of the Old World 
and yet we find under the irresistible logic and natural tendencies 
of the human mind, the same courses of ideographs, syllabaries 
and alphabetic letters traversed, in a rude and humble mode 
and arrested at the same point, to which the highly cultivated 
Egyptians arrived. This strange people had arrived at the con- 
ception of an alphabet, but could not free themselves from the 
past, and fix conventionally and for ever, one single symbol for 
every articulation to the exclusion of every other. And until this 
wall of separation was crossed, it was hopeless to expect that the 
art of writing would subserve the every-day wants of human 
life, and be available to the unlettered classes. 

Of all the nations of antiquity the one most ready to adopt 
new ideas, and convey her own stores of acquired knowledge to 
other countries was the Phenician. They were most favourably 
situated for communication with Asia, Africa, and Europe, comin 
into close contact with the ancient civilisation on the Nile, the 
Euphrates, and Tigris, and holding commercial intercourse’ with 
the Red Sea, and the shores of the Mediterranean. Their habits 
of life made them liberal in sentiment, and familiar with other 
languages than their own: The necessity of some convenient 
method of writing, must have forced itself on their notice, as they 
could not be unaware.of the non-existence of any system among 
the tribes of Europe, and the extremely cumbrous and unprac- 
tical systems of Egypt and Mesopotamia; of the systems of 
China and Mexico they could have known absolutely nothing. 
Their choice was therefore very limited, when they looked about, 
ready to adopt, and adapt, what was worth having in their neigh- 
bours. It was all very well to tolerate ideographs and polyphoues 
in documents very much relating to the future world, such as the 
Book of the Dead, or in monumental inscriptions ; but the pressing 
wants of commerce called for a very different medium. The 
Phenicians have come down to us in an unfavourable light from 
the persistent and unmerited abuse heaped upon them by their 
cousins in race the Hebrew people, who by the survival of their 
books amidst the wreck of the literature of the antient world, 
have got the ear of posterity. The Phenicians were Nature- 
worshippers in one of its many forms, neither better nor worse 
than the Greeks and Romans, and at any rate they were free from 
the hateful vice of religious intolerance. Their mighty colony 10 
North Africa suffered a hard fate at the hand of the unsym- 
pathetic Romans, and scarcely a vestige of Punic literature has 
come down to us, and the Phenician character is only represent- 
ed by a few inscriptions, but those of inestimable value. It 1s 
a fact not devoid of significance that the Hebrew people, with all 
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their literary opportunities at Nineveh, Babylon, and in Egypt, 
have scarcely left one scrap of monumental inscription. The 
Kings of Israel and Judah may have been of importance, but 
their tombs have supplied us with no indications of the character 
used. No papyrus, no brick, no inscribed stone of the temple, 
no “stele” to record victories, or mercies, or the law, has gladden- 
ed the eyes of the excavator in Palestine. And this is the more 
remarkable, when we compare their monarch, not with the great 
sovereigus of the Nile and Euphrates valleys, but with the petty 
Phenician Kings of Moab and Sidon, who will now come under 
our notice. 

Classical antiqitity gave the Phericians the credit of a bond- 
fide invention : the lines of Lucan are well known and place 
this assertion in the strongest hght :— 

Pheenices primi fame sz creditur, ansi’ 
Mansuram rudibus voce signare figuris. 
Nondum flumineos Memphis contexere biblos 


Noverat: et saxis tantum volucresque ferzeque 
Sculptaque servabant magicas animalia linguas. 


Such was the belief ofthe Augustan age.. Sound criticism had 
not taught them to inquire. It was assumed that the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics only represented pictures ;aud it was strangely 
forgotten that the names of Cleopatra, Ptolemy, Augustus, and 
a long succession of Roman autocrats, were spelt out phone- 
tically on the monuments of Egypt. It was not known that a vast 
literature of every kind, written on papyrus in characters mainly 
phonetic, was entombed in the cemeteries on each side of the Nile. 

Even then Tacitus doubted, and remarks, “ Phosnicas intulisse 
“litteras Graeciaa, gloriamque adeptos, tamquam reperuerint, que 
“acceperant,’ pointing to Egypt as the ‘cradle of the invention. 
The doubts of the great historian bave been shared by modern 
times. The notion that the Phenicians had an ideographic system 
of their own, all traces of which bave perished, and left only the 
names of the letters as the faint indication of its existence, is 
now exploded. It is admitted on all sides that the invention 
must be traced back to Egypt, but the question remained insolu- 
ble as to the period and particular variation of the cursive 
Egyptian, whieh supplied the model to the Phenician, 

The comparison has to be made on the most rigorous principles. 
I. The oldest possible Phenician document must be taken :— 
_In the Moabite Stone we have fortunately a specimen of Pheni- 

clan writing in the eighth century before the Christian era, 

IT. A papyrus in the hieratic character of a date anterior to 
that of the Moabite Stone must be the other subject of comparison. 

III. Only those symbols must be selected which in the papy- 
Tus were used strictly alphabetically. 
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IV. Where the symbols agree in shape, it must be ascer. 
tained that the sounds ip both languages agreed also. 

V. Where the symbols did not exactly agree, the circum. 
stances, which caused the modification, must be traced out. 

To all students of Egyptian language and history, it is well 
known, that there are two distinct periods known as the Antient 
and New Empire, respectively, separate by a gulf of unknown 
dimensions, known as the Hyksos pericd. ‘The form of the hiera- 
tic or cursive character used during these two periods, is perfectly 
distinct, and is recognizable at first sight. The representative of 
the elder form is the celebrated Papyrus Prissé, the most ancient 
book in the world ; and, strange to say, the subject of this prime- 
val volume is a moral treatise, in which an aged sage, at that 
remote pre-Mosaic period, is lamenting over the deterioration of 
the character of the youth of his day, and alluding to good old days 
long before. We had the privilege of examining this venerable 
papyrus a few weeks ago in the National Library of Paris. Inde- 

endently of its other interesting features, it is satisfactorily proved 
by M. de Rouge, that in the character used in the ancient papyrus, 
we have the prototypes of the archaic letters of the Phenician 
alphabet, as found on the Moabite Stone; though, be it never for- 
gotten, that the papyrus, frail as the materials are of which it is 
composed, is, at the least, one thousand years older than the stone. 
The Hieratic characters of the New Efmpire have been modified 
in one direction, and the Phenician in another, and it is ouly by 
ascending to the remote date above mentioned, that we arrive at a 
possible common parent to both. 

Fifteen letters out of a total of twenty-two of the Phenician 
alphabet are so little changed as to be recognizable at once. The 
remainder can be traced back by bearing in mind certain unfailing 
laws which regulate the modification of letters. It is impossible in 
these brief remarks to follow out the close and accurate reasoning 
which has established this famous historical position.. The letters 
were adopted with the sounds already attached to them in old 
Egyptian. Thus, to Egypt, Phenicia was indebted for the idea of 
an alphabet, for the symbols and their sounds. This is now one 
of the admitted truths of Paleography. We are compelled to 
believe, that the names assigned by the Pheuicians to their letters 
were purely arbitrary, as in no single case does the name represent 
accurately the object which was originally depicted in the hiero- 
glyphic and worn down into the early hieratic : we must conclude 
that the names were given ata period greatly posterior to the 
introduction of the character from Egypt, when all tradition of the 
original figures represented had died out. In assigning these 
names the principle of acrology was followed inversely ; for, where- 
as in Egypt the “eagle” had been adopted as the symbol of A, 
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hecause “ Ahom” began with that letter and meant an eagle: so 
the worn down symbol, which no longer resembled an eagle, but 
was the recognised representative of A, was called “ Aleph, 
because the word, which meant an ox, commenced with that letter, 
and that letter in the form to which it had been worn down had 
a fancied and forced resemblance to au ox’s head. Strange to say 
the same phenomenon was repeated, when in process of time the 
Rune alphabet of Northern Europe was elaborated from a much 
modified and no longer recognizable Phenician. New names were 
arbitrarily assigned to them by the Norsemen from fancied resem- 
lances to material objects. New names were also assigned to 
letters of the Latin alphabet, when it was introduced into Ireland, 
from most fanciful reasons, 

It may therefore, in conclusion, be reasonably believed, that the 
origin of the Phenician alphabet may be carried back to the period 
of the occupation of Egypt by the Semitic tribes, known as the 
Hyksos, who, whoever they were, came from the East, This great 
antiquity once established for the Phenician alphabet agrees well 
with the fact that Moses is presumed to have used it for reducing 
to writing the Pentateueh, and -found in it a character differing 
in degree, but not in nature and principle, from the cursive charac- 
ter, to which he had been accustomed while he was studying all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians. We proceed to show that this 
character was not only the only alphabetic organ of speech 
worked out by human intelligence, but can be proved to be the 
lineal parent of every one of the numberless and discordant pure 
Phonetic alphabets of the world. M. Lenormant, iu the book 
under review, follows gratefully the path struck out by many dis- 
tinguished palzeographers in different parts of the field but claims 
to himself the honour to be the first who has treated it as a 
whole. In this consists the amazing grandeur of the subject. 

From the great Phenician root, which we have in the preceding 
pages shown to be the offspring of Egyptian seed, sprung up 
nearly simultaneously five great stems, from each of which shot 
off at intervals numerous branches. To understand the subject 
we must note the stems and branches in detail, and mark the 
distinguishing feature. 

I—The Semitic stem, in which the value of the sounds attached 
to the symbol has remained identical with that of the Pheuicians, 
with some very few exceptions, For this stem there are two 
main families. 

(a) The Hebrew-Samaritan, consisting of two branches 
only :— 


1.—The old Hebrew found on stones and coins, 
2.—The Saniaritan. 
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(b) The Aramean with numerous branches :— 

1.—The Palmyrean. 

2.—The Pamphylian. 

3.—The square Hebrew character so well known, 

4.—The Estranghelo, or ancient Syriac, which is the 
parent of the later Syriac alphabet, called the 
Peschite, the Mongol, Mandehu, and Tartar 
alphabet of high Asia. 

5§.—The Saboean or Mendaite. 

6.—The Auranite, or character Howran. 

7.—The Nabatean, from which have sprung the 
far famed Cufic, and the Neskhy, used all 
over Arabia, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, and 
India, and known as the Arabic. 

8.—The Puhlevi in its various forms. 

9.—The Zend and its derivatives, the Armevian 


and Georgian. 


1I.—The Central stem, in which the soft and hard’ breathings 
of the Phenician have been converted into vowels. This com- 
prehends the alphabet which Cadmus is said to have brought 
into Europe, and Palamedes at the time of the Trojan war to have 


perfected. 
It must be remembered that the Greek alphabet after it left the 


hands of its fashioner, divides itself into four branches to a certain 
extent co-ordinate with its dialectical divisfons, 


1.—The Eolo-Doric, from which sprung the Albanian, the 
Phrygian, the Lycian, and other characters of Asia 
Mivor : the Etruscan, and old characters of Italy: the 
Latin and the great character of the Modern World. 

2.—The Attic. 

3.—The Greek of the islands. 

4.—The Ionic; from which sprang. what is known as 

Antient and Modern Greek. 


III.—The Western stem. The way in which the letters are 
modified is fundamentally different from that of the central stem ; 1t 
comprises only the forms of writing generated by the Phenician 
alphabet, handled by the aborigines of Spain. 

IV.—ihe Northern stem. It is asserted that the great 
Teutonic race migrated at an historie period from Asia into 
Europe, and brought with them the Runic symbols, which they 
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iad formed upon the basis of the Phenician alphabet, with 
which it is presumed that they had communication. It is not 
attempted to conceal the extreme narrowness of the hypothesis, 
jpon Which this structure is raised; all depends on the proofs 
brought forward. The Runes sub-divide themselves into two 


Lranches. 
1.—Scandinavian, from which is descended— 
(a) The Anglo-Saxon characters, by combination with 
the Latin alphabet. 
(b) The Meeso-Gothic of Ulfilas, by a combination 
with the Greek alphabet. 


9—Slavonic, from which is descended 

(a) The Glagolitic character. 

(b) The great Cyrillic alphabet, parent of the Russian 
and Bulgarian, by a combination with the Greek 
alphabet. 

(c) The Wendic. 


In this sub-division of the subject, the author discusses the 
antient graphic systems of the Kelts in Ireland before they adopt- 
ed the Latin alphabet, including the Ogham character and the 
Evse. But the connection of these last with the stem seems 
to be more that of analogy than of affiliation. 

V.—Indo-Arabian stem, A new feature appears in the forma- 
tion of the characters of this stem. The notation of the vowels 
is formed by conventional appendages to the symbol used for 
consonants, and by which, in many cases, the appearance of the 
consonant is modified. It has two main branches :— 


1.—The Himyarite, used in South Arabia, from which 
sprang the two forms of the Ethiopian, the Ghez 
and Amharic, on the other side of the Red Sea. 


2,.—The Indian, including all the characters by whatever 
name known of the antient Asoka inscriptions, the 
modern Aryan and Non-Aryan vernaculars of India, 
the Tibetan, and its derivatives, the Malay and Indo- 
Chinese, the Pali, Sinhalese, and Javanese. 


_ Wide as is the extent, wider still is the amount of controversy 
imported into the subject. No subject is more exposed to 
illusions and errors, unless certain principles are rigidly adhered to. 
The investigation must be based upon historical proofs; the 
date of each document must be ascertained, and all possible 
relation of one alphabet to another must be based on historical 
epochs thus constituted. Unless it can be shown, or fairly 
assumed, that there has been communication, direct or indirect, 
betwixt two people, all speculations as to the connection of 
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their written character are idle, and any resemblance betwixt 
written characters, at periods of many centuries apart, should 
be regarded with suspicion. 

M. Lenormant enters at very great length on the subject of 
the primitive Phenician and its early derivatives. The chief rem. 
nants of this famous alphabet, are firstly those objects the 
date of which ranges from 1000 to 700 B. C.;as the 
Moabite stone, the lion-shaped weights of bronze found at Nino. 
veh, the cylinders, scarabcei, and cones found at Nineveh and 
Babylon, certain inscriptions found in the Phenician settlements 
of Malta and Sardinia, It must have been in this period that 
this primitive alphabet gave off its great Western branch of 
reek and Latin, and its great Eastern branch, parent of the 
Indian alphabet. In the second period, the dates of which range 
from 700 to 600 B. C., are the interesting gems found amidst the 
ruins of Nineveh, and the remarkable inscriptions upon the 
colossal statue of Rameses at Aboo Simlul in Upper Egypt. 
These are unquestionably the scratchings of some Phenician 
legionaries of King Psammetichus, and near them are scratchings 
by Greek and Carian members of the same force in their peculiar 
characters. How little did these rude soldiers think that they were 
leaving a visiting card of priceless value upon a distant posterity. 
Greek inscriptions are indeed found which go back to the eighth or 
ninth century before the Christian era. In the next period, dating 
from 600 B, C., isthe grand tomb of King Eshminnazur, now in the 
Louvre collection, with the longest inscription upon it. It is clearly 
of Egyptian workmanship, and was brought to Sidon for the 
tomb of the monarch: after this came many inscriptions of certain 
dates, Certain variations in the shape of the letters is marked 
by skilled eyes. This venerabie alphabet was the common property 
of all the Semitic population of Syria. Its earliest derivative was 
the antient Hebrew, known to us by the so-called Asmonean coins, 
some of which may be carried back to the time of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah. In this character the books of the Old Testament, of a 
date earlier than the Captivity, were written ; it differed but little 
from the primitive Phenician, and scarcely at all from the Sama- 
ritan, in which copies of the Pentateuch exist to the present day ; 
but it so happened that no later alphabets can be traced back to 
this stock: nothing has survived the wreck of ages of the old 
Hebrew alphabet, such as was used by Moses, David and Isaiah ; 
but in the Moabite stone we come face to face with a venerable 
witness of what that alphabet very much resembled. hire 

The Aramean variation of the Phenician began to show itself 
in the seventh century, and the history of its development 
is marvellous. The destruction of Nineveh buried alive, and 
kept to all times, specimens of this character in the bilingual 
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tablets found there, and concerning the date of which there can 
be no doubt. We find deeds of sale of slaves and land drawn up 
‘y Assyrian cuneiform, and docketed in the Aramean character 
of the Phevician family. It would be tedious to follow the des- 
ent of this character through all its stages, but about 100-60 B. C. 
we come on the majestic square character of the modern Hebrew, 
The most ancient manuscript in this character now in existence 
joes not date back beyond the ninth century of the Christian era ; 
but by the help of inscriptions it can be traced much further back 
through all its modifications, The most ancient is on the so-called 
tomb of St. James at Jerusalem, and the direct affiliation of this 
alphabet is to the particular development of the Aramean, known 
as that of the Papyrus. M. Lenormant asserts that the com- 
mon story, that Ezra brought back this character from Babylon, 
on the return from the Captivity, is an error ; there is reason to 
velieve that Ezra used both the Aramean characters and lan- 
guage, when Hebrew and its old character became obsolete among 
the Jews, though the Samaritans clung to, or adopted it. Even 
the expression used by our Lord, that one jot or tittle should not 
pass away, would-apply with equal_justice to the Aramean as to 
the square Hebrew, and upon independent grounds the opinion 
is arrived at, that this character was in use at the time of our 
Lord’s ministry. In fact these were the characters which He used 
for reading and writing the Syro-Chaldee vernacular of the pro- 
vince, Which was vulgarly, though incorrectly, called the Hebrew. 

The absence of vowels, properly so called, left the pronunciation 
and the meaning of many words very uncertain, for the tense 
aud mood often depended upon the vocalization which had to 
be guessed at. Phenician inscriptions are still in this state of 
obscurity. As the language of the sacred books became dead, 
the necessity of some remedy to this great evil became necessary 
and this was attempted by a'system of punctuation in the Hebrew, 
Syriac, and other languages of this family. At length in the cele- 
brated Masoretic punctuation, the traditional pronunciation was 
recorded by a complete and elaborate system, devised or perfect- 
ed by the schools of Tiberias or Babylon about 600 years after 
the Christian era. 

It is unnecessary to add that, upon every point regarding every 
date, there is a conflict of opinion among learned scholars. So 
much new material has come unexpectedly to light during this 
generation, that years must pass away before, amidst conflicting 
theories, a platform of accepted truth can be constructed. 

From this same Aramean family struck off another prolific 
branch, which attained-for itself, in connection with Christianity, 
the same reputation which. the square Hebrew character has with 
the religion of the Jews ; we allude to the Syriac, This form can 
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be traced back to the first century before Christ and the town of 
Edessa, the head-quarters of the Jacobite sect of Christiani; 
The earlier development of this character was known as thie RE 
tranghelo, for which word a fanciful derivation is put forward as 
the “Sutur Angél,” or the “writing of the Gospel.” At any rate 
it was to the service of religion that it was most entirely devoted 
and lasted till 800 of the Christian era : the chief feature of this 
and other characters of this branch is that the letters were linked 
together. The Estranghelo was gradually restricted to Church 
manuscripts, and gave way in ordinary use to the more cursive 
form of Syriac, known as Peschito. 

Internecine quarrels about minute dogmatic points caused 
the expulsion of Nestorius from the Catholic Church, and the 
foundation of the Chaldean Church within the limits of the 
Persian kingdom which, after great vicissitudes, has lasted down 
to the present day. The written character, which the Nestorians 
took with them at the time of their secession, and during their 
long separation, owing to war and political causes, they con- 
served faithfully : they knew nothing of the modifications which 
took place in the Syriac of a later date than the Estranghelo ; 
but, as time went on, the same causes operated, and they adopted 
gradually a cursive script of their own, known as the Chaldean 
or Nestorian. This branch of the Christian Church, at a remote 
period, spread to India, and left their character as an imperish- 
able memorial with the members of the primitive Christian 
Church in Malabar, who use Malayalim, a Dravidian language, 
written to this day with the Nestorian alphabet adapted to ex- 
press the unrepresented sounds by the loan of Malayalim letters, 
a conjunction of dissonant and impossible elements, the idea of 
which would have been discarded but for the unerring testimony of 
history and paleography. 

On the other hand the use of the Syriac language and its alpha- 
bets has long since died out in the countries which gave it birth. 
Modern Syrians speak and write Arabic: the Syriac is a dead 
tongue and obsolete alphabet, the store-house of vast theologic- 
al treasures, and the vehicle of old-world liturgies. By a strange 
fatuity the Syrian Christians, even to this day, from hatred to the 
character associated with Muhammadanism, refuse to use the 
Arabic letters for their religious treatises, but make use of 
Syriac letters to convey sentences in the Arabic language. ‘They 
call this mongrel character Karshouni, which name is als 
applied to the equally mongrel character of the Nestorian Clist- 
ians of Malabar. 

But the Nestorian variety of the Syriac alphabet was destined 
to a far greater expansion, and to a grander duty. The history 
of the Nestorian missionaries to the east of Asia is well kuowa 
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.. Bstranghelo, and the famous Syro-Chinese Christian inscrip- 
i t Si-ngan-fon, in the Middle kingdom of China, is a fact 
ver ‘on be got over. The gift of Christianity, which the 
Scaled gave to the Tartars of High Asia, has been a barren 
one, Of the seed, some fell upon dry ground and did not take root ; 
but those devoted priests gave a priceless gift in adapting their 
aiphabet to the Tartar languages. This happened in historic 
times, and is a fact established beyoud the cavil of critics ; and is in- 
reresting as a repetition of a similar order of events which took 
lacey when centuries before the Greeks and Iberians accepted 
the Phenician character, then in its youth, for their unsympa- 
thising vocables. Moreover it is one of those national revenges, 
which haughty Time brings about. More than thirty centuries 
before the Non-Aryan races occupying Mesapotamia had elaborated 
a clumsy system of syllables, and ideographs, which we call 
cuneifurm, on the basis of an agglutinating language; this the 
proud Semitic Assyrians of Nineveh had blindly adopted, and 
now we find the Semites repaying hundredfold the loan, by 
imparting to the-Turks. and Tartar inhabitants of the Asiatic 
steppes, the great secret of the Phenician alphabet. __ 

The Tartars had previously only a system of tallies, analogous 
to the twisted cords of the Chinese and the Mexicans, and the 
devices used by the Scandinavian and Slavonic races before they 
arrived at the conception of the runes, ‘The eastern hordes 
of the Tartars adopted a syllabary based on the Chinese, called 
the Khitan : the western, more fortunately for themselves, through 
the Nestorian missionaries, found themselves in possession of an 
alphabet which suited their language. ‘The first tribe that adopt- 
ed it was the Onigour, but it became the official character of 
the descendants of Genghiz Khan, and the heritage of the 
Mongols and Mandchus, ‘They introduced vowel sounds, and 
they wrote in lines vertically from the top to the bottom of the 
page, and not horizontally, as in the case of other Phenician 
derivatives, as far as we know them, though. the hazardous 
assertion is made, that some of these were sometimes written 
vertically, 

The Onigour alphabet, as originally constituted, consisted of 
only fourteen consonants and three vowels, an apparatus in- 
sufficient for the requirements of the more civilised Mongols after 
they had received the Buddhist religion from Tibet, with its accom- 
pauiment of Sanskrit works and words rendered into the all but 
monosyllabic Tibetan. Attempts were made by king and priest 
at one time to introduce into the debateable ground of Mongolic 
4 tew alphabet based upon Tibetan, itself the offspring of San- 
skrit ; but the popular feeling was in favour of the Onigour, which 
Was expanded by additions so as to respond to all Mongol sounds 
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and the Sanskrit words of the Buddhist books. Thus was formed 
the Mongol alphabet. It is interesting to remark the strygo) 
with each other in this remote region of the distant and fates 
vibratious of the three great civilizations of the Semites, evens 
and Chinese. If the first supplied the written character the 
second furnished the religion, and the last its type of éultare 
while no change was made in the agglutinating language, which 
was the heir-loom of the great family of High Asia. 

Nor did the extent of the gift of the Nestorians end wit) 
the Onigovr Turks, and the Mongols. To the North of this 
latter people, dwell the Calmuk Tartars, who in due course 
borrowed the character with slight medifications. At a period 
also beyond the ken of the historian the most Eastern dwellers 
on the Continent of Asia, the Mandchus, speaking a language 
belonging to the Tungusic branch of the great agglutinating 
family, adopted the Mongol alphabet ; but as would be expected 
the patent influence of their great neighbor, the Chinese, with 
their monosyllabic ideographs has made itself felt upon the 
shape of many of the letters, while it has supplied the greatest 
part of its literature. Such a character as that of the Chinese 
is so unsuitable to au agglutinating language, that it has never 
held its own against the Nestorian character on its northern, 
or the Nagari character along its eastern frontier, Had the 
Mandchu character been established at the time when Japan 
looked out for a phonetic system, it would have been preferred to 
the syllabic adaptation of Chinese, which that ingenious people 
devised for themselves. Whether the Coreans derived their 
alphabet from the Chinese, or from the Nagari, by a succession 
of intermediaries, is still only to an imperfect knowledge an open 
question :—Failing that, we have followed the Phenician alphabet 
across the whole breadth of Asia, aud justified the assertion, 
that wherever the system of any people is proved to be alphabetic, 
it must be of Phenician origin. 

There was a third co-sharer of the great inheritance of the 
Semites, besides the speakers of Hebrew and Syriac: this was 
the Arabian, who devised for himself a separate development 
of the Phenician alphabet ; and, committing to it the burning 
doctrines of a new religion, gave it such power that it spread 
from the columns of Hercules to the banks of the Ganges, and 
drove out before it all the pre-existing characters in Western 
Asia, and North Africa, except the Armenian. Me 

T’o connect this celebrated Alphabetic system with the Pheniciaa 
we must retrace our steps to that development of that alphabet, 
which is known as the tertiary Aramean or Palmyrean. ‘he 


first step was the alphabet of Howran the Trans-Jordan Pro- 


vinces of Syria: this is known to us by monuments, and frow 
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this descended the Nabathean alphabet of Edan, the existence 
of which can be traced back to the Christian era, and of which 
the remarkable monuments have come down to us in the inscrip- 
tions of the Wadi-al-Mukattib in the peninsula of Sinai, Some 
authors have not escaped the tempting snare of supposing 
that these inscriptions were the handiwork of the Israelites 
during their forty years’ wanderings in the desert. It is true, 
as stated above, that 1t 1s possible that Moses made use of the 
Phenician alphabet which, at a date previous to the Exodus, had 
heen formed out of the hieratic of the old kingdom of Egypt. 
But that Phenician alphabet had gone through many stages of 
modification, before it reached the particular state in which it 
meets our eye in these rock-inscriptions, the date of which can 
be fixed on palzographical grounds with as much certainty as 
a skilled scholar would fix the date of an Anglo-Saxon docu- 
ment; and it is now a received fact of science, that these 
inscriptions belong to a period not earlier than the second, or 
later than the fifth century of the Christian era, The feature of 
this class of character is the tendency to unite the consonantal 
vowels to the preceeding letter, and in these inscriptions, which 
are the work of several generations, we can trace the progress of 
this tendency. 

There are two great varieties of the Arabic alphabetical system ; 
(1), the “ Cufic;” (2), the “ Neskhy.” The origin of the former 
name can be traced back to the town of Cufa on the Euphrates ; 
of the latter to an Arabic word, meaning to “transcribe.” The 
former of these two characters has been obsolete since the four- 
teenth century of the Christian era; but during the previous five 
centuries it Was extensively used both for manuscripts and inscrip- 
tions, The chief feature of both characters is that the letters of 
each word are connected with each other, and most of them 
possess an initial, medial, and final variety. The Cufic charac- 
ter has been used in exaggerated forms for the decoration of 
Muhammadan buildings. ‘he Neskhy appears sometimes with 
diacritical points, and sometimes without ; aud in the many countries 
where it is used, has degenerated into most slovenly and often 
most unreadable cursive forms, familiar to every one who has had 
to transact business in India. It is probable that no alphabetical 
system past or present, not even the great Roman alphabet, has 
dove so much for the advancement of the civilisation of un- 
lettered races as the Neskhy. 

The Arabs themselves, whose intellectual range did not extend 
beyond their peninsula, had various traditions as to the origin 
of their alphabet. Some bolder spirits attributed it to Adam, 
and asserted that he wrote upon clay,: and baked it to enable 
itt0 survive the Delugé, --More moderate theologians attribute 
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the invention to Ishmael: and after him one “ Moramy,” ; 
the centre of a great tradition. What Cadmus was ‘. he 
Greeks, and Ezra to the Hebrews, this Moramur jis ms - 
Arabs; no doubt only an eponym. His date was anterio “ 
that of Mahomet by only two centuries according to the a 
tradition, and the art must have been well established fiouaithe 
Koresh from the fact of the celebrated poems, the ‘Mualakat 
being suspended at Mecca before the Hegira, The use of writing 
to record the chapters of the Koran on, parchment and othe 
materials, is well established ; whether by the hand of Mahomet 
himself or not, is uncertain. On the subject of the priorit : 

y of 
age of the Cufic and the Neskhy there is much to be said, ‘and 
it lies outside the purport of this paper: it is sufficient to note 
that both one and the other are derivatives of the Nabathean 
which we have described above. 

We have thus reached the limits of the Semitic family of 
languages, who all adepted early forms of the Phenician alphabet. 
Space is wanting to us to follow out further the progress of this 
Alphabet, when it passed into the hands of an Aryan people 
and re-appears in the form of Puhlavi, Zend, Armenian and 
Georgian of the great Jrapian family, which complete the ample 
proportions of the great Semitic stem. 

In passing to the third or central stem, and the fifth or 
northern stem, we find ourselves on familiar ground, or at least 
amidst familiar names. The thoughts that breathe, the words 
that burn, the ideas that shake mankind, the orders that dethrone 
monarchs, the laws that revolutionize empires, are clothed in 
the alphabets of the third and fifth stem: the fourth stem is only 
of palsographical inuterest, and utterly insignificant If the 
Greeks had a previous alphabet, it must have been indeed a very 
bad one, since they could be induced to give it up, and adapt 
to their use the uncongenial Phenician alphabet, so foreign to 
the genius of their language. However, they did adopt it, and 
wrote from right to left, and then both ways, and then from left 
to right. ‘Two main divisions are distinctly traced—the East 
and the West;the most important of the latter was that of the 
Chalcidean colonies of Sicily and the west coast of Italy, because 
from tbis germ sprang the great tree, which now overshadows 
Europe, America, and Australasia, and is known as the Roma 
character. Of the Italian alphabets there were two varieties: 
the first was represented by the Etruscan, Osean, and Umbrian : 
the second by the Latin and Faliscan. Strange to say all 
of these, except the Latin, were written from right to left ; 
but the earliest records of the Latin alphabet show it as written 
from left to right. The Latins showed their independence by 
rejecting the Greco-Phenician names of the letters, With 
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them the vowels were known by their sounds only. And for the 
consonants @ new principle was referred to: they were divided 
‘nto momentary and continuous, according to the more or less 
complete closure and opening of the organs required in each 
case. Momentary sounds were denoted by their own sound foullow- 
ed by a vowel, as be, ce, de, &c.: the continuous sounds were pre- 
ceded by a vowel, as ef, el, en, &c. Thus with new names, and 
one or two additional letters the great Lativ alphabet, forgetful of 
its Aigypto-Phenico-Grecian origin, went forth conquering and 
to conquer. One waifling has come down to us in the lately deci- 
phered Cypriote inscriptions of a syllabic alphabet, which is 
neither Greek nor Phenician, expressing words in a peculiar dialect 
of Greek, 

In the fifth stem we strike a new vein, and come face to face 
with new phenomena, It is quite clear that the Teutons. had 
elaborated some kind of alphabet for themselves, which are 
known as Runes. The word is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
term for “a secret,” and was mixed up with ideas of magic arts 
and heathen rites. When the time came that Christianity got the 
upper hand, the introduction of a new alphabet was made an esseu- 
tial symbol of conversion. There were three kinds of Runes, 
Anglo-Saxon, German, and Scandinavian. We carinot suppose 
that the Germans in their rude manner, being without arts, 
literature, or rudimentary civilisation, worked out for themselves, 
uuassisted, the great problem of a pure alphabet, which the re- 
fined Semites, and sharp-witted Greeks palpably borrowed from 
others, who had worked out each step by a slow process, It is 
easier, More convenient to reason, to suppose that the Phenician 
navigator in his commercial dealings with those rude tribes con- 
veyed to them the idea, which they fashioned in their imperfect 
manner. Even when superseded by their powerful Latin rival, 
the Anglo-Saxon Runes left their mark in the new alphabet in 
the shape of special letters to express uurepresented sounds, 
This was in the seventh century of the Christian era; but in the 
fourth century Ulfilas had already devised a Gothic alphabet by 
an adaptation of the Greek alphabet, of which we have a precious 
specimen in the copy of the Gospels at Upsala, Of his alphabet 
some letters are unmistakeably Greek, others are common to the 
Runic and Greek system, but if they were Runic they have 
been modified in form, ‘This is the early alphabet of the German 
bation. 

Five hundred years later another alphabet sprang to existence 
also on the banks of the Danube. Thisis known as the Cyrillic, 
having been formed by-two Greek monks of Constantinople, Cyril 
and Methodius, who introduced Christianity among the Slavs. 
‘he Russians, Bulgarians, and other members of the great Slavonic 
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family have adopted this character, which is destined to pla 
a part in the history of the world only inferior to the Latin g ; 
u 
Arabic characters. The elements of the alphabet are Greek with 
additional signs, apparently of arbitrary origin. Here also reli. 
gious differences have been felt. The ancient colony of Trajan 
on the Danube, known in ancient times as Dacia, and in modern 
times as Roumania, had adopted the Cyrillic alphabet ; but in these 
last days, remembering their Roman origin, Romanic language 
and Roman Catholic religion, they have made a violent change 
and definitely adopted the Roman character. On the other hand 
the Illyrians and Croatians, subjects of Austria, and professing 
the Roman Catholic religion, persist in the use of the Latin 
alphabet. The origin of a second Slavonic alphabet, known as thie 
Glagolitic is a subject of controversy. 

Last on the list is the Indo-Arabian stem. It is a subject 
worthy of, and large enough for, separate treatment in the pages 
of a periodical consecrated to Indian subjects, and we should be 
glad to see it handled by the accomplished author of the ele. 
ments of South-Indian Paleography. The President of the 
Oriental Congress of London, in 1874, remarked that the Sanskrit 
and its congeners were not monumental languages, as no inscription 
in an Indian dialect has been found of a date so old as 400 years 
before the Christian era, which is a comparatively modern date in 
the annals of inscriptions. It may be remarked, as far as our 
knowledge now extends, no Aryan nation has invented an alpha- 
bet, and it is a problem yet to be solved which is the oldest Aryan 
form of an adopted alphabet. Experienced Paleographers are 
at direct issue on the subject of the affiliation of Indian alphabets, 
though there appears to he a consensus in favour of Phenician 
origin. It is a question whether the precious gift came by sea to 
Southern Indian and then found its way northward ; or by land 
to Northern India, and then found its way southward. The great 
fact stands out of the existence of the North Asoka alphabet at 
Kapurdi Giri in Peshawur, and the South Asoka alphabet in 
numerous places, and the Vatteluttic in Southern India There 
we must leave it, believing that the time is at hand for some 
certain issue being arrived at. 

We have thus completed our historical survey, and connected, 
by an unbrokened chain of affiliation; the early Hieroglyphics of the 
Third Dynasty, the oldest specimens of writing in existence, with 
those characters which are used for every-day purposes by Chris 


tian, Muhammadan, Hindu, and a large number of Buddhists, al 
over the world. Were we to approach this subject on the pho- 
netic side, and to attempt to explain the merits or deficiencies of 
each alphabet, volumes, not the few pages allotted to such a 
paper as this, would be required. It isan astounding fact that 
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anni though apparently of uniform appearance, differs materially 
+, his vocal powers, not only in different climates, but in different 
nationalities : it is too large a subject to be more than briefly 
eid: Each nation has its particular sounds, and is marked 
py the absence of particular sounds, and in the same nations the 
mode of pronunciation changes, as do the cram matical forms, at 
different periods. Upon any other subject the remedy might 
he possible. Laws and religions and ,the calendar may be Te 
formed ; but no nation has as yet shown sufficient strength of mind 
to cut the cord which connects it with the past, acknowledge 
manfully the failing of its system of writing, of the entire insuffi- 
ciency of the alphabet to express its sounds, and adopt a new 
phonetic system. ' 

It is obvious that the alphabet, when adopted by one nation, 
had been fashioned for the sounds of another. It was a mere 
makeshift to start with. Thus the Assyrians with their inflec- 
tional language adopted the cuneiform character of the Proto- 

Babylonians, which~had been devised for an agglutinating language. 
The Japanese have tried to utilise the Chinese characters, based 
on monosyllabism, to their agglutinating words. The Phenicians 
with their inflectional words on the Semitic type adopted the 
mere outlines of hieroglyphics based on Khamism, and _ handed it 
on to the Indians, Persians, Greeks, and Latins, and a host of des- 
cendants, who inflected their words on the Aryan type. For 
some sounds symbols were wanting ; for others they'were in redun- 
dance ; but no European nation after it has arrived at self-con- 
sciousness has ventured to re-cast the alphabet, or even materially 
alter the order of the letters. In India some bolder spirits at some 
uncertain period ventured upon this manceuvre, and with such 
success, that the great Devanagari alphabet stands out as the most 
systematic and complete. The Arabs re-cast the order of their 
alphabet, and additions were made by the Persians, when they 
adopted it, and by the Indians and Turks as it spread onward East 
and West. 

_ It is not uninteresting to note briefly the number of letters 
in certain selected alphabets. 

The Egyptian Janguage was considered by the Hamitiec section 
ot the Oriental Congress of 1874 to have twenty-five letters, in- 
cluding certain consonantal vowels. 

The Phenician is understood to have had twenty-two. The 

ebrew of the same family has twenty-three: the Syriac 
twenty two: the Arabic rises to twenty-eight. When it is said 
that the Semitie alphabet had no vowels, this is not entirely 
correct, as obviously they had Aleph, Wau and Jodb ; but these are 
leeble consonants to indicate vowel sounds : they are sometimes 
called vowel-consonants, aud sometimes expressed and sometimes 
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omitted. It had been assumed that they only appeared in late 

Same t 
manuscripts, but we find them in the Moabite Stone, and we kuow 
as a fact, that the vowels were represented by these feeble gop. 
sonants, 

The Sanskrit has thirty-nine consonants, and a whole arra 
of vowels. The Aryan Persian, when it admitted Arabic words 
had thirty-one consonants: the great Indian Vernacular, by 
absorbing both Aryan and Semitic elements, has an alphabet of 
forty-eight consonants. Turkish, which has added to its Nop. 
Aryan base a host of Aryan and Semitic words, has thirty-two 
consonants. 

The Greek had only seventeen consonants and the Latins the 
same number: the English is inadequately supplied with twenty 
consonants, 

Passing to countries of a lower civilisation we find the Finnish 
alphabet with only eleven consonants, the Mongolian with eigh- 
teen, the Polynesian with ten, and some Australian languages have 
an alphabet of only eight letters: while on the other hand the 
Kafir or Zulu has twenty-six consonants in addition to the clicks, 

Many theories have been started as to the number required 
to express correctly the capacity of sound of the human organ, 
Some, extravagantly, would suggest more than one hundred letters, 
Max Miiller in his projected missionary alphabet to assist per- 
sons in reading the words of new languages in a correct and 
uniform method, suggests an apparatus of seventy letters, including 
vowels and diphthongs, and we must conclude that this is the 
lowest estimate for practical purposes. 

No changes of written character are willingly made. Religion 
was the great obstacle with the early nations, and those that are 
backward in civilisation among the moderns. The ancient 
Egyptian in all its developments of hieroglyphic, hieratic and 
demotic suffered from the opposite evils of homophony and poly- 
phony, the expression of the same sound by a plurality of 
symbols, and the use of one symbol to denote many different 
sounds, This defect destroyed all accuracy and certainty, and 
was mainly due to the use of ideographs; and yet, to the last 
moment of the existence of the character, ideographs were used 
in the demotic. The Phenicians, free from sacerdotal influence 
borrowed the symbols with their phonetic powers, and left ideogra- 
phy behind. Similarly the Japanese have borrowed the Chinese 
ideographs and use them alphabetically. We mark the same order 
of events in the Cuneiform character. With the Proto-Babyloniaus 
the character was strictly ideographic. The Assyrians made use 
of the instrument that came to their hands both after an ideogt* 
phic and phonetic manner; and dire has been the ambiguity 
cunsequeuce. We have proof in the grammatical letters which have 
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light, that they felt the difficulty, but they were unable 
willing to change a method mixed up with religious pre- 
The Persian Achcemenides had no such prejudices ; 
t rid of the ideographs and syllabary, and used the 
arrow-headed characters as a pure alphabet. 
We gather, indeed, from the inscriptions that are dug up, that 
there was a natural selection and a struggle for life among al- 
phabetical systems as among languages. In such narrow limits 
as Asia Mivor and Greece, we have traces of many varieties 
of the same family, but the most influential, or the most practical 
won the day. It is of the nature of the thing that it should be 
so, and this fact accounts for many details otherwise inexpli- 
able. 
i in very modern periods anomalies exist from motives of 
religion or race or politics, without reference to the real merits of 
the alphabet. The people of Roumania, as mentioned above, have 
gone back to the Roman character, as a proof of their indepen- 
dence, and have no doubt made a step in advance, though not inten- 
tionally. ‘The people of Croatia- and Illyria, who are Romanists, 
cing to the Latin character, abandoning the Servjan, as the 
Slavs of that country are of the Greek Church. In British 
India the policy of the State has been uncertain. Some en- 
thusiasts have tried to introduce the Roman character, an 
ingenious device, by which those who can read the character, 
are unable to understand the language, and those who understand 
the language, are unable to read the character. For the present 
itis quite uncertain which branch of the great Phenician tree 
will ultimately prevail, the Nagari, or the Neskhi, or the Roman. 
In Europe some dream of an international language and an 
international character. Such mighty changes can only take place 
by the meeting of two opposing civilisations, and the supersession 
of one or the other. A+ more moderate attempt is to bring 
the alphabet of a nation into harmony with its sounds. How 
greatly the English alphabet diverges from the just type, can 
ouly be appreciated by those who have to acquire it. Of all 
systems that of Mr. Melville Bell is at once the most scientific 
and practical ; his symbols are denoted by curved lines, which 
represent the position of the tongue or lips in their formation, 
and are comprehensive enough to embrace the whole gamut of 
human vocalism. ‘The utterances of the uncivilised races can 
be registered with unfailing accuracy, but it is Utopian to imagine 
that any such scheme will ever have a practical realisation. 
Vur present system, with all its faults, istoo much interwoven with 
the history of the human race. 
, Iwo reflections occur to us, ere we lay down the pen and leave 
ls fascinating subject, ‘The primary object of those ingenious 
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fathers of civilisation was to devise a method of communicatiy 
with each other beyond the limits of space and time to whic, 
the human voice could reach, and during which the ear could 
retain. The greatness of this conception can be measured |jy 
the fact that hundreds of tribes of men down to the present 
era have never attained to it. Experience of the machivery 
invented for epistolary or legal purposes, suggested to kinos 
priests, and warriors, the idea of handing down their great acts, 
their wise laws, and bloody deeds to posterity. The mighty 
after-thought never was suggested to those early peoples, what 
advantage it might be to the individual to record his owy 
thoughts, and then go over them again, and what a mighty 
engine was fabricated for the accumulation of, knowledge, thus 
marking most distinctly the line which separates man from the 
Jower creation. Animals may share with us the power of emitting 
through their throats intelligent sounds, by which they can com- 
municate with their fellows; but no trace of communication by 
symbol has been discovered, such as the scratching on sand, or 
breaking of twigs, or barking of trees, by which they invite inter- 
course, or warn of danger. We find, therefore, in the human 
invention of an alphabet a greater barrier betwixt man and animal 
than in the cultivated gift of vocal utterance. 

It is an amazing and overwhelming reflection, that conducted 
by the clear sight of history, and the irresistible logic of analogy 
and deduction, we are led unhesitatingly to the conviction, that 
the light Italian stroke of the boarding school girl, the printed 
pica of the best edition, the magnificent crucials of the great texts 
of the Old Testament, the pretty Greek, the architectural Cufic, 
the tangled web of the Neskhi and Shikustuh, the orderly and 
magnificent Nagari, the square Hebrew, the zigzag Peschito, the 
unsightly Armenian and Ethiopian, the sticky Runes, the infi- 
nite variety of curvilinear strokes of the Southern Indian and 
Indo-Chinese alphabets, the scratches of the Mongol, Mandcliu, 
Puhlavi, and Zend—all these varieties of script, the offspring of 
hurry, and varying materials ; all this contrast of straight strokes, 
crooked strokes, round strokes, and square strokes ;—all come by 
strict lineal descent from the twenty-two Phenician symbols, 
which some worthy merchant of Sidon, at a date preceding the 
Exodus, brought back from Memphis, perhaps a copy of these 
moral tales in early hieratic character, tales destined to be the 
progenitors of all the old saws and modern instances with which 
mankind was to be vexed, which gave the idea of the proverbs 
to Solomon centuries after, and animal stories, the echo of which 
have been caught up by Vishnu, Surma, Bilpai, Aisop, Phoedrus, 
Lafontaine, Gay, Grimm, Andersen, and genial authors in every 
clime, age, and language. 
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There are some things which we can hardly imagine to have 
heen discovered twice. The use of the same calendar, the division 
of the month into dark and light halves, the same art of notation, 
the same system of phonetic alphabets, the same legends, the 
came deities, and the same roots, the same grammatical features 
argue the existence of some common origin; and we become 
strangely impressed with the impossibility of isolation betwixt the 
diferent families of the human race. What has been attempted 
to be proved with regard to the written character, can be asserted 
with regard to larger matters, such as language, religion, and even 
race. The practice of taking female captives has largely affected the 
purity of races, and the well-known features of Rameses II. betray 
the intermixture of Semitic elements. In language and reli- 
gion, the fact is too patent to require further notice. 
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Art. VI.—THE RELIGION OF THE BRAHMO Somayj, 
(Independent Section). 


HOSE who are outside the circle of immediate sym 

pas 

thy with the Brahmo Somaj, do not perhaps care to take 
sufficient pains to understand and examine the principles of 
that movement. It is generally interesting to them, as a protest 
against idolatry ; and they view it, on the whole, as an encouraging 
sign of the times which may one day develop into “something 
better.” ‘There are others whose interest in the institution jg 
keener, though far less favorable. They view it from the stand 
point of religious rivalry, and the severely critical mood which 
that position so naturally induces. They unhesitatingly set it 
down as a perfect failure, as a speculative, social, aud religious 
experiment, which has been tried and found totally wanting, A 
few there may be on the other hand, among the general public, 
who view the Brahmo Somaj with greater sympathy, and are 
inclined to think that it contains some promise for the future, 
The writer ofan article on this very subject in the Caleutta 
Review for April, 1874, belongs, rather to the second order of 
thinkers, though he seems not indisposed to extend his patronage 
to the Brahmo Somaj, if his advice, vouchsafed towards the end 
of his paper, be strictly followed by the members of that society 
in future. For the information of persons circumstanced like 
him, and of others whose interest, of whatever kind, in the 
movement, may tempt them to express opinions and _ pass 
judgments, which, if worth forming at all, ought to be formed on 
some foundativun of fact, it will be of service, if an attempt is 
made, albeit in the nature of the case the attempt must be 
inadequate, to explain as briefly as possible, some of the prin- 
ciples on which the Brahmo Somaj bases its religion, To the 
great disadvantage of Brahmos, it must be here observed 
that these principles have never yet been sufficiently set forth 
and elaborated in their writings. This perhaps gives some 
semblance of excuse to a number of the opponents of their 
body to misunderstand, in spite of repeated explanations, the 
most elementary things of the Brahmo’s ereed, and, what is much 
worse, to represent them incorrectly: One example will sufiice. 
More than ten years ago the Somaj sought to place before the 
public in sufficiently strong light the universally recoguized 
fact that religion, in its essential reality, is intuitive aud natural 
to the human mind. Religion is an irrepressible instinct 
of human nature, which neceskarily finds its embodiment 0 
formal beliefs aud principles, in ceremonial rules and observances, 
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in external evidences and authorities, which, however outwardly 
divergent and erroneous, agree, when carefully analysed, in their 
original essence. This instinct involves certain necessary rela~ 
tions between the percipient mind of man, and the divine real- 
ties that surround him within and without. The relations take 
shape among mankind in those elementary ideas about God, 
‘immortality, and human duty, which are everywhere found. 
The very ground-work of religion is possible on certain primary 
aud germinal convictions, more or less fully developed—nay, some- 
times very undeveloped indeed—to which all religious teachings, 
to be effective, must make their final appeal. Thus all religion 
to guard itselfin these days against the dogmatic denials, and 
plausible sophistries of prevalent scientific scepticism, against the 
conflicts and discrepancies of critical and historical evidence, 
has ultimately to establish itself on the supreme necessities of 
the human spirit. So far as its relatious with mankind in general 
are covcerned, apart from its exclusive authorities and testimonies, 
every religion must, in some measure, hold the ground common 
to all men—the ground of fundamental instinct and conviction 
which remains unshaken, even when external -evidence and 
authority are found to fail. Now to what does Christianity 
address its truths in the case of those men or races who for 
moral and intellectual disadvantages are unable to feel the force, 
aud appreciate the value of its historical testimonies? Have 
we not heard of remarkable conversions in which men after long 
years of scepticism, infidelity, and hard unrighteousness, have 
suddenly found within them, strange instincts and cravings 
awakened, the irresistible force and intensity of which led them 
to run headlong into any faith that first presented itself? What, 
in short, is the meaning of the internal evidence of religion, 
if there is not a secret but real fitness between the truths it 
teaches, and the spontaneous spiritual perceptions of man ? 
The religion of the Brahmo Somaj is founded on these. The 
process by which the members of that institution have come to 
attach so much importance to the inward rather than to the 
outward testimonies of religion, will be explained as we proceed 
further, It is enough to indicate at this place the nature of the 
ground on which they found their faith. To urge that the 
spiritual potencies of the soul are not in uniform activity through- 
out the world, is no more valid objection than what can be urged 
with equal reason against the development of intellect, conscience, 
and the affectious in man. They all require the help of external 
agencies to call them forth, the teachings of experience, the influen- 
ces of education, circumstance, and surrounding belief. This is evi- 
dently a truism, Nevertheless the truism has been repeated times 
Without number by the Brahmo Somaj to denote its real position, 
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and to acknowledge its obligations to other systems of faith. B 

to no purpose. A class of opponents in this country have ty 
declared themselves against this simple doctrine of first pring; am 
If the objectors had proceeded from the extreme school of a, 
Jarism and material scepticism, we could have understood what 
they said. But coming as they do from the body of orthodox 
Christian Missionaries, we often fail to understand their attitude 
Do they deny the primary religious instincts of man, and hold bic 
nature to be as fundamentally devoid of all ideas about God 
morality, and immortality, as that of the oyster, or ape? Is 
his spirituality nothing more than a parrot-lesson poured into 
his brain, a mere molecular change in the nervous centres, a herj- 
ditary weakness transmitted and registered in consciousness? 
This statement made by religious men, however disappointing to 
some, will be readily sanctioned by a class of influential thinkers 
who, tracing the origin of man to apes and oysters, find his religious 
instincts rather awkward obstacles in the way of satisfactory 
scientific conclusions. If, on the other hand, the critics admit the 
existence of any fundamental ideas about heavenly realities in the 
nature of man, ideas which find their correlation and development 
in the facts and laws of outward nature, our only request to them is 
to define what these ideas are, and point out where, and in what 
particulars they differ from the similar truths in which the Brahmos 
have the misfortune to believe. The retort which this question will 
readily provoke, we can very well anticipate. It will be said that 
the Brahmo Somaj evolves its whole theology out of the depths 
of its intuitional consciousness. That the dogmas, theories, sys- 
tems, services, reforms, dispensations, &c., in which that institution 
abounds, have all started into being as a host of Intuitions reared 
in some hidden region of the Brahmo type of human nature, ready- 
armed, and rough-shod to take by storm the whole religious world. 
‘This curious indictment, which must have been originally framed 
with the praise-worthy object of winning “an easy victory” over 
Brahmo disputauts, is regarded by the Somaj with some wonder, 
not unmixed, perhaps, with feelings of amusement. When did the 
Brahmos teach that their whole theology was intuitional? The 
germs only, and the germs not merely of the religion of the 
Brahmo Somaj, but of Christianity, Hinduism, and Mahomedan- 
ism alike, are intuitions ; the peculiarity of the Brahmos being that 
they build their faith thereon without the supernatural, historical, 
aud dogmatic ground-work which belongs distinctively to each of 
the rest. That faith in its development is certaiuly open to criti- 
cism and liable to variation, but any criticism of the fundament- 
al principles underlying them, applies not to the religion of the 
Brahmos only, but to the elementary truths of all religious. 
Aud we should like to know what religion will like to submt 
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charge of being against the nature and instincts of man- 


ot As to Mr. Dyson’s celebrated “ Brahmic Intuitions,” we are 


loth to say anything. They are very good in all other respects, 
and lack only in one minor merit, namely they do not belong to the 
Brahmo Somaj. They are entirely his own offspring, We know 
Mr. Dyson has been at immense philosophical labour to conceive 
aod produce his “ Intuitions,” and he has baptized them with 
a Brahmo patronymic, That is enough reason why he should 
be fond of them, expect them to win theological battles for 
him, asd refuse to part with them, though their pretensions 
to genuineness have been so often called to question. All 
this we say is quite natural, but is that any reason why 
their paternity should be fastened upon the Brahmo Somaj? 
If Mr. Dyson’s friends are disposed to think that his “ Brah- 
mie Intuitions” give him “an easy victory” over the Brahmos, 
let him by all means enjoy it, and enjoy it the more as the victory 
does not seem to have alarmed or done much harm to the party 
over whom it has been won. After this, we are aware, it will 
be too much to hope that misrepresentations of theistic doctrines 
will cease in this country; but in fairness, let it at least be 
borne in mind, that the Brahmo Somaj cannot, in every instance, 
undertake to be responsible for what everybody who has “an easy 
victory” to win, may palm off upon the public as the intuitions 
and dogmas of that institution. 

The above it is expected will serve the double purpose of giving 
some idea of the basis of the religion of the Brahmo Somaj, 
and at the same time of exposing a too carelessly-accepted 
popular misrepresentation. But it must not be supposed for 
one moment that because the Brahmos fix the roots of all 
religious belief in the depths of human instinct, where no reck- 
less scepticism, or materialistic sophistry can reach it, they on 
that account lack in reverence for the records of sacred truth 
in the world. Our readers ought to remember that when the 
Brahmo Somaj was founded in 1830, its religion was that mixed 
form of monotheism which is inculcated in the Vedanta. It was 
considerably later that the authority of the Vedas, recognized as 
infallible nearly for twenty-two years, was given up in favor of 
amore rational creed. The history of this important change is 
easily told. The leaders of the Brahmo Somaj at that time being 
men whose education was less completely national than that of 
the founder, became every day more and more conscious of the 
open disagreement between the principles of Vedic orthodoxy, and 
their own ideas of essential religion and morality, as well as the 
conclusions of modern science. The processes now so generally 
resorted to by the orthodox of harmonizing irreconcilable positions 
by blandly ignoring the actual difficulty, by a quiet reference to 
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the intervention of the Evil One, or by heroic, though somewhat 
hopeless, conflicts with the inexorable philosophy of the age had 
not been known quite so fully then. Finding therefore «th, 
ethics of subscription” an insoluble problem, they candidly con. 
fessed they could not keep their original position, and declared 
their renunciation of the authority of the Hindu scriptures aboy: 
the year 1852. In discarding the ancient revelation of their foro. 
fathers, however, the Brahmo Somaj did not mean that the Hindu 
scriptures zeased to be to them a principal source of spiritual 
benefit and guidance. They published a selection of passages 
from the sacred writings of the country, just as their founder ha 
published a similar selection from the New Testament ; and from 
tliis time forward Hindu, Christian, and all other scriptures were 
viewed by them in the same light, in the light of a grand reposi- 
tory of truths attained by the religious consciousness of all nations 
under varying modes and orders of development. Exceedingly valu. 
able, inspiring, nay, indispensable when rightly understood, their 
interpretation ought not to be entrusted to the hands of a mis. 
leading tradition, a narrow-minded priesthood, or a blind unenlight- 
ened faith, but to the light of God in Nature as explained by 
science, and in human reason, conscience, and soul, as explained 
by sound observation, by progressive spirituality, and the genuine 
goodness of life. The exact position of their theology was perhaps 
not adequately realised by those who were so early able by their 
conscientious protests to set aside a doctrinal unsoundness, which 
nearly for a period of two decades, fettered the intellectual and 
moral progress of the Brahmo Somaj. But the removal of scrip- 
tural infallibility involved a recognition of the supremacy which, 
in the conflict or absence of opinion and authority, must belong 
to the ultimate laws of truth graven on the tablets of man’s nature. 
Historically, then, the doctrine of first principles thus became 
an article of belief in the Brahmo Somaj. 

If then the Brahmo Somaj do not feel ashamed to acknov- 
ledge the general truthfulness of all religious scriptures, while 
repudiating the absolute infallibility of any, it is not to be 
wondered at if they likewise rocognize a very large amount 
of truth in the prominent doctrines of the most prevalent 
systems of faith in the world. Believing in the universal and 
impartial action of the Spirit of truth in all conditions of human- 
ity, whenever the soul of man is up-lifted in search of the 
light of God’s face, the Brahmos can discover all over the world 
the impress of divinity upon doctrines and theologies which the 
degrading superstitions of men and their selfish subtleties have 
to the majority of us made unintelligible, or absurd. And the 
recognition of truth in such cases means its adoption. It has 
long been customary to examine in a perfunctory manner all 
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foreign systems of faith for objects of criticism, and when any truth 


at ‘5 found therein, to pass it off as a second-hand edition of a doc- 
ad eh or two contained in the creed of the sect to which the critic 
he himself belongs. This high-handed method of dealing with the | 
i claims of rival religions precludes, in the first place, the possibili- 
red ty of discovering any important truth that lies below the merest 
7 <urface of things by shutting out all the deeper powers of spiritual 
oe perception - and in the next place, it causes the disappearance of + 
ada the whole originality and freshness of truth, even when accident- a 
ual ally discovered, by presenting it through the colored medium of ) 
Bes sectarian prejudice, If we are to learn from the past we must 
had learn not only from the sacred records preserved by faith and | 
van tradition, but at least equally as much from the great doctrines and ] 
ns ideas which have more than anything else shaped the destinies of | 
‘weed mavkind. Unconsciously therefore, and instinctively led by their | 
ate religivus needs and aspirations, the Brahmos have adopted many 
heir of the doctrines of the ruling religions of the world, with such 
ar slight modifications as are naturally suggested by the peculiarity 
ne of their circumstances, It has been the ambition and the striv- 
I by ing of eminent Brahmos to find in their church the representa- 
ome tion of the leading ideas that govern the religious world, and 
lik removing the discord and disorganization that usually characterize 
haps them, to preserve their variety ; but give them such harmony 
eM and oneness as belongs to all God's truths, Lhis has often 
hich exposed the Bralimos to the charge of plagiarism. They 
ae are said to appropriate other men’s faith without due acknow- 
crip- ledgment, and teach the doctrines of those systems to which 
hich, they are supposed to stand in the relation of hostility. The 
long hostility spoken of is at least not on the side of the Brahmo 
AStibg Somaj, or they would not so readily acknowledge their obliga- 
ame tions to their antagonists. Only they do not see how the copy- 
right of any really God-given truth can be secured to a mere sect, 
ite. however important that sect may be. A truth, whether in science 
vhile or in religion, as soon as it is revealed and recognized, becomes 
> be the property of mankind, and it is as foolish to think of denying 
ount toextend its benefit to outsiders, as of declining to accept it, 
mien because the men who view it from various standpoints, quarrel over 
| and their petty differences of creed. Here lies to our apprehension 
ai the very soul of sectarianism, The fatal exclusiveness that im- 
f the ports into the sacred domain of religion the shop-keeping rivalry 
world of contending markets, has proved to be the ruin of human 
. the brotlierhood. To avoid that evil as much as possible the religion 
have of the Brahmo Somaj embraces the spirit of Hinduism as well 
1 the “t of Christianity, without identifying itself with the hundred 
thas (ue sects that wage endless war with each other. There is, 


x all ought to be, no-trade-mark on what is really true and good in 
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men’s faith, life, and teaching, because it belongs not to on 

a . e 
people, country, or time, but to all. It is the wealth of humanit 
as a whole. y 

One other source of light to which the Brahmos attach supreme 
importance must be here alluded to. The great standing reproac), 
of what is called Natural Religion has long been that it depends 
exclusively upon human reason and conscience for guidance and 
does not place itself within the influence of the great person. 
al centres, around whom the most active systems of religion 
range themselves.. However true this may historically be of 
certain forms of Natural Religion, the Brahmo Somaj can- 
not plead guilty to the charge. The Brahmos recognize the 
unavoidable necessity of placing themselves under the guidance 
of the great teachers, who, at different times, have taught the 
world the profound lessons of truth and salvation from the licht 
and life of inspiration. In the leaders of humanity, in the 
prophets who have been sent to announce the advent of higher 
destinies and newer dispensations than those which ruled the 
spiritual existence of mankind before them, the Brahmo Somaj has 
deep and devout faith. They are the mediums of ‘certain truths 
which, without them, could not have been imparted to the world, 
We shall have to speak more on this point as we preceed, here 
we content ourselves with making one remark only. The develop- 
mert of the many-sidedness of buman nature, partial and inade- 
quate views of which have started so many insoluble problems in 
the religious world, is not possible but by the example of certain 
great characters who, within their limited sphere, have represented 
and reconciled a vast variety of phases, and widely different 
peculiarities of life, which human actions under different circum- 
stances ordinarily present. The varying processes of the opera- 
tion of the Divine Spirit in the soul of man, according to varying 
conditions of historical and theological life, are thus proved and 
justified in the career of men who carry with them the unmistakable 
credentials of a Divine commission. A faithful and devout recog- 
nition of such masters, it will be easily understood, establishes 
a true and lasting bond of union between the Brahmos and 
followers of other creeds, and concentrates into a focus the influence 
of the most eminent religious characters in all ages and countries 
at whose feet humanity must at all times sit to learn the lessons 
of living truth. 

One word is here necessary, perhaps, to acknowledge the indebt- 
edness of the Brahmo Somaj to the progress of philosophical 
and scientific thought at the present day. Religious organisations 
of all kinds and orders, that have any historical claims, or theo- 
logical status to maintain, have suffered so seriously by the relent: 
less researches and inexorable conclusions of modern scientiit 
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that in spite of much professed courage and unconcern, 


there is but little real inclination left in the apostles of religion to 


we 
au 


nize 


lcome or encourage the votaries of free philosophy. Nay, their 
cient combats have grown only fiercer and more desperate ; and 
if the leaders of scientific thought have shown any readiness to recog- 
“a soul of truth” in the complex theologies of the world, and 
¢ cautious theologians have expressed any wish to patronize science, 


there is perhaps the lurking desire on both sides to secure, by 
lausible compromises, their respective portions in the old battle- 


round 


more completely than ever. “ The seul of truth”, gra- 


ciously recognized on the one hand, is absolutely annihilated in 
the hopeless depths of the Unknowable in all things, and “the 
basis of emotion”, to which religion is relegated with lofty 
philosopkie courtesy, vanishes into thin air as soon as turned 
in the crucible of scientific analysis. On the other hand, the 
mock greeting ostentatiously held out to the advancing light of 


science, 


is converted into bitter anathema directly the scienti- 


fic man ventures one step into the familiar preserves of traditional 
theology. All the encouragement vouchsafed to the study of the 
laws of nature has been principally with the hope that science may 
prove in the end to be the handmaid of supernaturalism. But in 
vain, A contrary result has taken place. The long-neglected rights 
of nature have been asserted with a distinctness and force which 
show, even to the most faint-sighted, on what side the faith of the 
future must lie. The phenomena and orders of the universe; the 
processes and plans of creation ; the dates and ages of events in the 
world ; the formation, history, relations, and developments of man- 
kind; these and many more things have slowly passed out of the 
hands of an all-absorbing and omnipotent priesthood. Say what we 
might in advocacy of the claims of man’s primitive faith, when 
science speaks in her proper sphere, the religious man must often 
confess his ignorance, “ sit still, and learn”. Philosophy has fully 
established her competency, even at the exclusion of her old rival, to 
decide the methods and laws of the universe, the affinities and evo- 
lutions of phenomena so far as these can be ascertained ; and those 
pious disputants who want to carry the crusade into these forbid- 
den territories, have, in the abundance of zeal, missed their vocation 
eompletely. On the other hand, the enquiry on the part of the 
scientific adventurer has been pushed into the depths, into the 
very confines of all being; the conflict has been carried to the very 
gates of the possible existence of a Supreme Cause. ‘lhere he 
stops. He has pursued the manifestations of life far and deep into 
their dark background of ‘power,—further he cannot proceed, “ its 
mystery overshadows him,*” Who is to unravel the mystery now ? 


Qeteenctnnteeees 





* “When I attempt to give the universe an objective form, personal 


bower which I see manifested in the or otherwise, it slips away from me, 
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Who is to hold up the torch when it “slips away” from the hand of 
the imperious, over-confident apostle of intellect? Let he 
answer the question. The limits of scientific thought haye ia 
reached; let devout thoughts awake. In the long course of ng 
flict to which allusion has been so often made, have we i 
learned to understand, however faintly, the deep and peculiar 
language in which religion delivers her great realities? Whey 
one speaks therefore of the Life, and Power, behind the UNI verse 
the mystery of which overshadows the intellect of the philosopher, 
let the latter in his turn “sit still, and learn.” Science has delivered 
her message: why should not a fair opportunity be now given 
to religion to convey her new gospel, and make it “the gospel 
of glad tidings,” if she can. That may take a long while yet, and 
in the meantime we may just briefly summarise the obligations 
which religious men owe to science. Firstly, then, mighty and 
destructive errors have been demolished, and so much space 
cleared for the establishment of positive truth by the researches 
and conclusions of modern philosophy. ‘True religion, disburden- 
ed of these errors, may now proceed freely on its way. In the 
second place, invaluable aid has been rendered to the cause of 
rational faith, by the discovery of that continuity, order, and 
connection in all departments of physical life, in the absence of 
which there have been considerable difficulties for a long time 
in the argument of a harmonious, persistent, and consummate 
design in the creation, and maintenance of the world. ‘The 
imputation of whim, of arbitrary and freakful fiats in the author- 
ship and providence of the universe, is no longer possible. In 
the third place, the provinces of religion and science have been 
so clearly marked out and defined, that unless the inquirers of 
either completely mistake their calling, there cannot be any 
collision between the two. The sphere of religion has been 
pointed out, and if religious men have life enough to supply the 
incessant demand for a higher life made by mankind, in that 
sphere faith shall exercise its power undisputed by the old rivalries 
of the past. For all these and similar advantages conferred by 
the advancement of knowledge upon the progressive religion of 
mankind, the Brahmo Somaj feels profoundly thankful to the 
apostle of science. Their speculations and discoveries have been 
a great source of truth to that institution. 

In what has been said above: there is certainly not much 
to indicate any real or great originality in the religion of the 
Brahmo Somaj. It presents itself, to- a great extent, as au 


an 





declining all intellectual manipulation. mystery overshadows me.” 

I dare not use the pronoun * He’ re- Pror. TYNDALL, | 
garding it; I dare not call it a ‘Mind?’ ; In the Fortnightly Keview |* 
I refuse to call iteven a ‘Cause.’ Its December 1875. 
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tor of theological eclecticism based on the religious wants of 
ah kind. Now whatever may be said in favor of an attempted 
saihaiie of religious thought, there is no doubt that any mere 
theological generalisation does not satisfy the deep and powerful 
cravings of the human heart. For the philosophical, for the 
thoughtful, for the careful student of theologies who has watched 
aud analyzed the origin and developement of creeds, this has 
an interest. But it is altogether so abstract and erudite, so 
devoid of colour and taste, that the millions of the uncultured and 
unthoughtful, and above all the sinful and the restless, demand 
something easier and more practical to hold by. This is exactly 
the charge which is sometimes brought against the Brahmo Somaj, 
and we must see how far it is substantiated by facts. 

All the criticism hitherto instituted on the religion of the 
Brahmo Somaj, has been a more or less accurate examination 
of the philosophical principles which the development of that 
institution has brought to the surface, or suggested to the public 
mind. Few have-taken-the trouble to think that there are other 
sides of the movement, and much more important ones too, than 
what critics have been concerned with up to this ‘time. It is 
something of course that the theists of India have abandoned 
the old pursuit of protesting against the errors of other systems, 
and building for themselves a structure of negations founded on 
no more solid basis than an abstract belief in the existence and 
attributes of the Deity distilled from the crude speculations of 
the old systems of Natural Theology. With the advance of scien- 
tific thought and research, the views of nature have been so mate- 
rially altered during the last half a century, that Natural Theology, 
to be at all acceptable to thoughtful men, must considerably change 
its standpoint, and even then cannot be trusted as the principal 
and abiding source, albeit that a secondary source it will ever 
continue to be, of the faith of the future. If therefore the Brahmo 
Soma] is found to possess a definite and positive system of religion, 
however incomplete that may yet be, and however humble its pre- 
tensions, its origin must be sought for in something else than 
mere speculations on the nature of the cosmos, or of man, or the oft- 
repeated shortcomings of competing creeds seen around. What 
that something is we will now try to examine. 

Those who have any intimate acquaintance with the progress 
and proceedings of the Brahmo Somaj will at once concur with 
the statement that for a long time the most prominent feature 
among leading Brahmos in its membership has been a persistent 
cultivation of devotional feelings. The spirit of devotion has 
been cherished with great and special enthusiasm since the unfor- 
hate rupture in the Brahmo Somaj in 1865. The following few 
liues from an article on the Survey of the Brahmo Somaj Mission 
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that appeared in the Theistic Annual of 1874 will give an jg 
of what we mean :— ea 


“ After the establishment of the Brahmo Somaj of India in 1866 such 
strange influx of devotional excitement set in among the Progressive rakinee 


» 


that it has permanently changed their character, and defined the future of 
their institution, The first devotional festival or Brahmotsub was celebrated 
about the end of 1867. And since then the Brahmo Somaj has been speed 
running through phases of spiritual development which has ushered in a ities 
of devotional blessedness never experienced before. Among all our different 
missionary agencies nothing has contributed so much to the success and 
spread of our movement as the order of Divine worship prescribed by the 
Brahmo Somaj of India,” 

The manifestations of devotional excitement in large Brahmo 
congregations at the time of festivals and annual gatherings, have 
often been so strong that on witnessing them we have beep 
reminded of nothing so much as those powerful religious revivals 
which among the Vaishnavas and the Sikhs, have been so prolific of 
social consequences vastly important to ‘the growth and history 
of Indian races. It is the women and the young that are 
soonest affected, but it cannot be said that they retain the impres- 
sions long. The men are more slow tocatch the influence, but 
when they have caught it, which they are sure to do under the effec- 
tual appeals which their leaders know so well how to make 
to their hearts, they retain the impression long, and find their 

ractical lives considerably changed thereby. This has sometimes 
fed to the charge that Brahmo ministers and missionaries always 
encourage sentimental development, at the sacrifice of intellectual 
solidity. We may here just point out bow contradictory this 
charge is to the contrary accusation that the Brahmos have for 
their religion a system of dry rationalism. Whatever truth or 
falsehood there may be in these contradictory accusations, this much 
is at all events certain, that in equal predominance, if not in vast 
excess of the philosophical element, there is in the retigion of the 
Brahmo Somaj the eminently popular element of emotional fervor, 
which in the history of all active systems of faith has been such a 
mighty instrument in the propagation of truth and sanctity, among 
all classes, but more specially among the less cultivated portions of 
society. Those, therefore, who complain of the cold abstractions of 
the religion of the Brahmo Somaj either possess no personal know- 
ledge of the movement, or, we should be sorry to suppose, choose to 
suppress well-known facts with a view to represent it at a disadvan- 
tage before the public. It may not be out of place to state here that 
some of the discreet Christian Missionaries in and about Calcuita, 
seeing the effect of Brahmo popular hymns (Sunkeertan), have intt- 
duced this method of singing in the midst of their own congregations 
we hope with good effect. The Brahmos are glad of this circum 
stance, because their own ideas of spirituality, like many of theif 
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doctrities, have been influenced by other systems, and perhaps by 
nothing more, than by the spirit of Christian devotion. All that is 

rofound and beautiful in the worship of other denominations has 
heen reverently adopted, and blended with the broadening currents 
of devotional fervor in the Brahmo’s temple of prayer and praise. 
It is therefore perhaps that unsectarian minds among all orders of 
religionists sympathise with the sweet and simple worship of the 
Brahmo Somaj. We have already alluded to the fact that Hindus 
are moved thereby, and feel glad to give below an extract from 
a letter written not long ago by one of the leaders of religious 
thought in England :—“ The Theism of India speaks to me, not 
simply as objectively interesting, but with an appeal to my inmost 
sympathies. It is your happy lot to have a true and living 
Faith, unencumbered by a load of traditional theology. We ara 
so heavily weighted with a complex theology, that faith and love 
are half strangled by the burden, and have no stroke in their 
wings But I will not complain or despond. The Providence 
of the world assigns-to us our place and work; and while 
I look with joy and hope on the mission offering before you in 
India, I am content, for my remaining days of service to labour 
on ‘the stony ground ‘of an exhausted Christendom, and try whether 
here and there the good seed can yet find some deepness of earth.” 
Surely, then, the religion of the Brahmos is not a cold intellec- 
tual creed. 

Where this profusion of sentiment has led the Brahmo Somaj 
is the next point to consider. There is nothing so detrimental 
to the solidity of character as the waste of religious emotions. It 
makes barren and vulgarises man’s nature, and makes the whole 
subject of religion contemptible before judicious men. On the 
other hand, religion means very little without real and profound 
emotion, which turned upon the soil of the soul, makes both the 
intellect and the moral nature divinely fruitful, and produces such 
noble types of character as distinguish the apostleship of every 
great faith. Nothing can so powerfully refine and elevate 
human motives, intensify the necessity of self-purification and self- 
devotedness, open the inward eye to the most subtle and secret 
deficiencies of the heart, quicken the perception of others’ needs, and 
unlock the sources of the deepest sympathies, as the cleansing, 
transforming currents of religious emotion rightly excited and 
rightly directed. If, from this point of view, we examine the 
results of the devotional fervour in the Brahmo Somaj, we shall 
find that the prominent members of that. body have continually 
exerted themselves to purify the moral life of individuals, and the 
social atmosphere of the country in which they live. They have 
strenuously endeavoured also to propagate their religion among 
ter fellow countrymen, It does not fall within the scope of 
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this paner to enumerate the practical and social reforms effected 
by the Brahmo Somaj since its foundation, nor can we stop to dwell} 
upon the details of the operations of its missionaries in various 
parts of the country. But we think it can be stated with perfect 
fairness, that with the progress of the spirit and operations of the 
movement, with the increase of its membership, the develop. 
ment of its principles, the propagation of its truths, almost every 
year has witnessed an ever-growing intensity of zeal to harmo. 
nise life and doctrine. The highest ideals of individual purity 
missionary life, and social organisation, have been set forth in obedi- 
ence to the profound aspirations of its eminent leader, and though it 
cannot be pretended that all these ideals have been realised in their 
fulness and detail, yet we think it may be safely asserted, that the 
moral character of the Somaj is universally respected and relied 
upon, The important reforms in various branches of life intro- 
duced by it have procured for it the sympathy of the liberal 
members of other denominations, and the personal purity of the 
Brahmo’s life does not go unrecognised, This is not said with the 
least object of magnifying the Brahmo Somaj in the estimation 
of our readers, but just to point out the fact that the emotional 
sensibility of that institution instead of weakening and vulgaris- 
ing the moral sense, as it has done so often in the world, has 
produced the most wholesome influence upon the will and active 
powers of the mind, The activities thus awakened have some- 
times taken an unexpected direction, and the orthodox of all 
creeds have been startled by the revolutionary enthusiasm of 
Brahmo reformers. The extraordinary views on the subjects of 
female improvement, caste, and marriage, views which, unlike their 
countrymen, the Brahmo Somaj have carried out at considerable 
personal risk and social sacrifice, aroused at one time the bitter 
hostility of the Hindoo community. The uncomfortable ideas on 
the subjects of personal simplicity, austerely regulated habits, 
self-discipline, and self-control, all included under the somewhat 
obnoxious word asceticism, preached by Brahmo leaders, have at 
the present moment produced sufficient dislike in certain quarters, 
But misconceptions in the one case have yielded before the 
persistent honesty of aspiration and effort, and by its unpopular 
reforms the Brahmo Somaj has, in the end, acquired more sympathy 
from the outside than it ever posséssed before. So in the other 
case it may be hoped that popular misconceptions regarding the 
individual and social practices of some members of the Brahmo 
Somaj, will cease also. But before they cease Brahmo devotees will 
have to prove that their austerities and self-denials, ‘the new rules 
and practices they have adopted, have ended in the unmistakable 
exaltation and sanctity of ‘their character, and ‘in the propagation 


‘and-establishment of their religion among- the ‘unbelieving 
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sceptical. The intense and profuse moral activities of a youthful 
religious institution will not, perhaps, obtain the unanimous sympa- 
thy of the public, especia ly from those sections of it which 
represent the easy-going worshippers of antique creeds, who are 
comfortably settled among time-honored usages, and feel secure 
within the prescribed forms of respectable righteousness. But 
such juvenile moral energy, admittedly liable to abuse and 
misdirection, proves at least an abundance of spiritual vitality that 
might be utilised under proper guidance to serye some of the 
noblest purposes of buman existence. The world has sometimes 
suffered a great deal from the superfluous activities of sacred 
enthusiasts who have diverted the healthy and harmonious forces of 
man’s nature to the service of abnormal systems of doctrine and 

ractice, attractive as all monstrous things are, but short-lived and 
perfectly unreal, Yet the gain is beyond all comparison with the 
joss when it is borne in mind what wonderful changes have been 
the results of such energetic action under the contro] of master- 
minds,—changes that have transfigured the thoughts, affections, 
and lives of great masses of mankind at the most critical periods 
of their history. . 

The importance of personal influence in shaping and guiding 
the destinies of a religious movement cannot be exaggerated. At 
the risk and considerable sacriftce of its popularity, the Bralimo 
Somaj has always upheld the supremacy and steadying power of 
persoual influence. It is considered indispensable in the forma- 
tion and preservation of religious systems. The shallow and 
thoughtless among the Brahmo body have been struck with 
panic at the idea of human centres for the religious develop- 
ment of humanity, the supplementary influences of man to 
the influences of the Divine Spirit, the former but a mode of 
communication for the latter, towards the regeneration of tlie 
race, ‘Tbe doctrine of Messiahship is one of the profoundest in all 
religions; it is so early and universal, and has been historically so 
uniformly efficacious in the origin and growth of all possible reli- 
glous excellence, that we consider it unnatural and foolish to dis- 
pense with it summarily. Not that we mean to maintain for a 
single moment that personal religion of any kind is impossible, and 
much less that salvation is unattainable except through the me- 
dium of a human, or quasi-divine agent, however exalted. In all 
ages aud countries those that love God, and work rigliteousness are 
acceptable before Him. But when great systems of faith and 
orality have to be established and worked out, vast moral 
revolutions have to be effected, great masses of mankind have 
lo be converted ;. abstract and unauthorised principles, even if 
backed by the exuberauee-of emotion and ethnical energy, cannot 
produce avy permanent effect, though certainly a wide-zpread agi- 
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tation is not impossible for the time being. Great truths and great 
sentiments must settle and centralise, not in books, nor mere} 
in institutions, but in souls to bear the test of time and dire 
stance. Whether it be one, or whether it be many that give 
witness unto the truth, such witnesses the world shall always 
demand for the assurance and permanance of its faith. he 
Brahmo Somaj cannot, on the other hand, shut its eyes t 
tke gross, gigantic, and almost imperishable evils which ap 
abuse of this principle has generated in the world, nor can the 
formidable difficulty and responsibility of its application in the 
present age and circumstances of the world be ignored. But fear 
and hesitation, when the interests of truth are at stake, are foreign 
to all manliness and honesty of character ; and in this, as in all 
other matters, the Brahmo Somaj must face its work, and do its 
duty to the best of its power. What then is the true mission of 
the prophet? He is the type of spiritual life. He is chiefly im- 
portant in showing how man may have the gift of living revela. 
tion from the Spirit of God. The perfect and the Infiaite Spirit can- 
not in Himself exemplify the fact of limited spirituality and _pro- 
gressive goodness. The possibilities of human progress can be 
practically represented in man alone. Not that these possibilities 
can become actual in any one; but what does become actual, clear- 
ly shows what may be possible. The true Messiah, therefore, is 
not he who persuades men to aspire up to his standard in purity 
and spiritual excellence, and leaves them there to receive from him 
what he alone has to give. On the contrary, he is the true messen- 
ger of God who pours out the whole energy of his being that 
others may be carried directly into the presence of God, and, left 
there by themselves, may forget everything else in the supreme 
fact of Divine communion immediate and personal. The powers 
of the intellect and will are held in temporary suspension, or rath- 
er are in a state of unconscious activity, and man becomes the free 
but passive recipient of supreme blessedness, which exceeds all 
ordinary endeavours and hopes quite unspeakably. As all the 
prominent members of the Brahmo Somaj have laboured and 
aspired to arrive at this condition of spiritual life, which is said to 
be solitary and social at the same time, hidden and yet diffusive, 
we should try to explain ourselves more fully. 

Firstly, then, the Brahmo Somaj attempts by its devotional expe- 
rience to solve the great religious problem as to whether the Su- 
preme and Infinite Spirit can he directly approached and worshipped 
by every individual soul. In the very humblest among mankind 
there are fit elements, and a fit place for the spiritual relationship 
and filial attitude, whereby the pure and blessed Spirit of God 
is accessible, adorable, may be beheld, communed with, obeyed, and 
held by, amidst the various circumstances and trials of life. The 
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conditions of moral and religious relationship, the basis of a ney 
society for maukind is obtained. As the changes that come from, 
within are always more powerful than those which come from 
without, the society so founded receives purity, strength, cohe. 
rence, and joyfulness in its organisation which are but the reflex of 
the spiritual development of those who feel inwardly propelled to 
establish it. Men coming out of various states of national growth 
social influence, and religious culture are recognised as members 
of one family, and welded together into one brotherhood. The 
differences of taste, training, habit, and birth are harmonised 
without much difficulty. The claims of each person and sect 
obtain a cheerful recognition, The faithful band of worshippers 
and believers expands in their faith into a world-wide fraternity, 
The cardinal truth of the brotherhood of men thus realised and 
united with the supreme doctrine of God’s fatherhood, places 
betore the Brahmo Somaj the ideal of the true and lasting reli- 
gion of the future. : 

How have these and other doctrines of the Brahmo Somaj come 
to be formed, is an important question. Most of the opponents, 
and some of the friends of that institution, are apt to suppose that 
the leader or leaders of the movement have by great efforts of the 
understanding, by deliberation, and mutual counsel, elaborated a 
system of opinions in which they and their followers believe. A 
greater mistake there could not be. The leaders of the Brahmo 
Soma) began their career by a strong protest against dogmatism, 
and if at the present moment they themselves have come to hold 
certain very defiuite views which they set forth with some show of 
authority and certainty, this fact must be accounted for. Now the 
protests of the Brahmo Somaj on the subject are as little under- 
stood as the doctrines it propounds. It is the lifeless mass of 
complex theology, inherited by tradition, enforced by external 
authority, uprealised by spiritual experience, contradicted repeat- 
edly by the spirit of the times, and the ascertained laws of things, 
that the Brahmo Somaj repudiates. The worship of opinions, as 
Opinions, however sacred, however ancient, apart from the spint, 
is what every man, who cares for living truth, must condemn 
always. But there may be opinions of a quite differeut character. 
The great and really profound doctrines of religion are nevet 
formed by the laboured and_ artificial processes of self-imposed 
thought, but deposited within the mind in imperceptible accre- 
tions by the deep flow of spiritual impulses. As the soul seeks 
for light, life, aud inspiration, and the flood of divine i- 
fluence sets in, it leaves behind certain impressions and experl- 
ences, which by repeated occurrence settle and crystallize 1uto 
definite shapes, being afterwards kuown and taught as the realities 
of religious life. When these are formulated and expressed W 
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rey become what we call the doctrines of religion. The 
s of the Brahmo Somaj, few and elementary as they 
are, have been the results of this inward process. The views, 
then, which the Brahmo has expressed from time to time on the 
Divine Nature and attributes, the relations and attitudes which 
human nature must bear thereto, and the moral and spiritual 
relations of men to each other, are but deep internal experi- 
ences repeatedly felt, and sanctioned by the concurrence of 
many souls similarly circumstanced. \ Duties which have natu- 
rally suggested themselves in the train of such inward light ; 
duties to individuals, to families, and to society, when perform- 
ed faithfully, have come to take the shape of practical and 
social reforms. Whether we consider then the doctrines or the 
practices of the Brahmo Somaj, they are the natural fruits of the 
action of the spirit of truth in the human heart. Put into words 
these principles have often savoured of Christianity or Hinduism, 
according as the phraseology used to embody them has been 
English or Sanscrit in the history of its formation. This is, we 
own, seriously disadvantageous, and gives the truths of the religion 
of the Brahmo Somaj an unoriginal and imitative aspect highly 
favorable to the purposes of those who wait for opportunities to 
misrepresent them. But from this disadvantage Brahmos must for 
sometime yet consent to suffer till the spiritual individuality of 
their church becomes more distinctly and widely known. Those 
who however care to inquire with any degree of earnestness, will 
easily find out that the doctrines, principles, and practices of the 
Brahmo Somaj, as set forth in the history el spirit of the 
movement, have a significance peculiar to themselves alone. 

And now the conclusion must come. We have tried to give above 
a complete sketch of the religion of the Brahmo Somaj, but feel that 
we have not been able to do justice to the subject. Because the 
religion of the Brahmo Somaj is not yet complete. When a reli- 
gion is still in the process. of formation, its principles continually 
expaud and modify, and it is neither wise nor just for any one to 
attempt to fasten on them the rigid fixity which every form of 
written interpretation must, more or less, bring withit. The 
fluent and progressive character of a youthful faith constitutes at 
ouce its danger and its life: the life is a life of self-exertion, moral 
advancement, doctrinal fulness, prayer, faith, and divine guidance : 
the danger is the danger of self-delusion, idleness, spiritual con- 
ceit, error and moral confusion, In courting the danger, the 
Brahmo Somaj claims also some measure of the life aforesaid. 
Those who warn it of the former, should likewise encourage it 
for the latter. So far as itscareer has gone, the efforts of the 
Brahmo Somaj to know and hold by the truth, as knowable in 
spiritual consciousness, as knowable in a pretty long course of social 
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and moral struggle, as knowable in the faith and experiences of 
mankind in the past, have been steady, earnest, and sincere, Amp! 

rewarded in all such efforts, its faith in the future is great and sure, 
Yet it is impossible to foresee that future distinctly. That there are 
many imperfections, and some of them serious, in the organisation 
and internal economy of the institution, no one can deny. That 
some of its important principles, partially ascertained in deyo. 
tional and practical experience, still require the full testimony of 
life and character, is equally undeniable. The faith of the Bralimo 
is incomparably higher than his actual being. Let us hope that 
his earnest strivings to de what he believes will be crowned with 
success; and that between aspiration and achievement, life and 
doctrine, faith and organisation, there will be, as the Bralmo 
Somaj grows older and maturer, a more complete harmony than 
has been hitherto attainable in that, or any other institution of 
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- propose reviewing and dilating on only the third 
W P var’ of Mr. Westland’s report, which relates to “ the first 


‘ety V of British administration” of the district ; inasmuch as 
te ieseaote euligecte of importance, and occupies about double the 
space allotted to the two previous parts, and somewhat more 
than that given to the following three parts put together, exclusive 
of the Appendix, which latter, however, fills up but ten pages, 
We shall reserve for another, and probably final paper, the con- 
sideration of the remaining parts thereof, i 

The history of the early period of the British Government of 
Jessore comprises, as just mentioned, in all one score and ten 
years, and is stated to be “compiled chiefly from the official 
records ” of the district, and may therefore fairly be assumed to be 
authentic and trustworthy A preliminary chapter is devoted to a 
rather limited view of the state of the district previous to 1781, 
from which year the British administration is said to have actually 
commenced,- — - — -— 

It will not, we think, be out of place to here very briefly set 
forth how and when the English came to assume the Government 
of the country, as a sort of introduction to what follows. 

The popular notion on the subject is, we believe, that from the 
the victory of PalAshi,* gained under the conduct of Clive on the 
93rd June 1757, dates the British Government of, at least Lower 
Bengal. But, although that memorable battle may be broadly 
said to have laid the foundation of the English power in this 
country, yet we for some time afterwards in no wise concerned 
ourselves with the internal affairs of even the afore-mentioned 
province as a whole, and the administration of civil and criminal 
justice, and the collections of the revenue remained, as heretofore, 
in the hands of the Nawab of Murshidéb&éd. And, it was only 
subsequent to the British obtaining the Déwani of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa, from the Emperor of Delh{, Sh4h ’A‘lam, on the 12th 
of August 1765, on the condition of paying a tribute of a couple 
of lakhs of rupees per mensem out of the revenue, that they 


appear to have made any effort to interfere with the administra- 
tion of the country.+ 





* The name of an insignificant the Governor in Council, to the 
place, thirty miles to the south of Court of Directors, dated September 
Murshid4bad, on the left bank of the 3rd, 1765, paras. 21 and 22, wide the 
Hagli, and supposed to be derived Rev. J. Long’s Selections from the 
from a grove of Palash trees, (Butea Records of the Government of India, 
frondosa, Rox.), which stood there,and vol. I, pp 425 and 426, The Court 
which trees produce beautiful orange of Directors approved of the acquisi- 
flowers, and yield a fine, yellow dye. tion of the Diwdniin their letter of 

+ The reasons for assuming the 17th May 1766, paras. 10 and 13 
Diwéni are fully stated ina letter of bid, pp. 468 and 469. 
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When the British, in 1765, acquired the Déwéni of the 4) 

inces aforesaid, the first of them, with which Pm 
provinces a , the , which we need op! 
concern ourselves, was governed by Muhammad Riza Khép Pd 
behalf of the Naw&b, under the title of Naib Subahdér, and his 
abode was at Murshidabad. He was confirmed by the English 
in his position as head of the administration, and Jagat Set anq 
Rai Durlabh were appointed his colleagues.* The administration 
of the revenue affairs by Muhammad Riza Khén under the British 
lasted for about seven years, as the Company’s servants, who 
were engaged simply in mercantile pursuits, had of course no ex. 
perience of the Government of the country. 

The commencement of the new year for the collection of rent, 
which takes place some time after the setting in of the Bengalf San 
is ushered in, in every Zamindér’s Katchari in the Lower Provinces. 
by a religious, or rather quasi-religious ceremony of the Hindus 
designated Purnya,t literally signifying “ good works,” but used 
here in the sense of “ first fruits ;” and this was observed in a com. 
mensurately grand scale at the court of Murshid&bad, where it was 
to be held in state, when the annual settlements of the revenues of 
Bengal were made. This was observed by the British for some time, 
and the first of them was held on the 29th April, 1766, and is thus 
described in the Board’s proceedings of the 5th May of that year, 
“That His Excellency the Naw&b sat in quality of Nizam and the 
“ Right Hon’ble the President took his place as Collector of the reve. 
“ nues for His Majesty—that they thought it by no means advisable 
“to deviate upon slight occasions from the established forms and 
“ customs of this anniversary, and therefore accepted for themselves 
* and for us the usual presents of a dress and elephant to each. That 
“the Zemindars and other public officers have consented to pay 
“to the amount of five lacs and twenty thousand rupees as first 
“ fruits of the ensuing collections; of this sum four lacs are already 
“received, and the remainder they have reason to expect will be 
“paid in a few days into the Treasury. That all possible despaich 
* will be used in closing the balances of the present year so as to 
“complete for the Province of Bengal a collection of 140 lacs; a 





* These appointments were thus “ others. Accordingly we fixed on 
announced to the Court of Directors “ Jugget Seat and Roy Dullub for 
in the letter of the Governor in “ the reasons assigned in the proceed- 
Council, bearing date the 3rd Sep- ‘ ings ; and we now have the pleasure 
tember 1765, para. 16. “As Mahomed “ to acquaint you that the business of 
“ Riz& Khén’s short administration “the Government goes on with un- 
“ was irreproachable, we determined “ animity, vigour, and despatci: ” 
“tocontinue him ina share of the f ‘Thus showing that the Hindu 
“ uwuthority, at the same time that we custom, albeit a somewhat religious 
‘‘ asseciated with him men of weight one, was maintained by the Mubam- 
“ aid character, so that each became madan conquerors. 
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« revenue that must far exceed expectation, when it is considered 
“that six months were elapsed before we took charge of the 
«collections, and that the more weighty and considerable balances 
«were actually incurred before we received the investiture of the 
« Diwant.” ne 

The civil and criminal affairs of the administration, previous 
to the Déiwani being transferred to the British, appear to have 
heen in the hands of the powerful Zamindars, who ruled with 
supreme sway, Only reporting to the Nazim when they had sentenced 
criminals to suffer the extreme penalty of the law, as executions 
were not allowed to take place without bis sanction, but it was 
hardly ever withheld. 

Whien the Government of the country came into the hands of 
the British, at first little or no change appears to have been eftect- 
ed with regard to the administration of justice, except that the 
heads of the factories were enjoined to exercise a general super- 
vision over the courts established by the Nazim, which, as was 
to be expected from those utterly destitute of experience and 
knowledge in the matter, was more or less imperfectly performed. 
However, in August 1769, a number of covenanted civil servants 
were stationed in several districts, under the ‘designation of 
“ Supervisors,” with the sole object of regulating the native 
tribunals, where the Muhammadan law still prevailed. 

In 1772 Muhammad Riz& Kh&n, who as Nail Subabdér had 
charge of the revenue, and as Naib Nazim supreme control over 
the police, was, under instruction of the Court of Directors, de- 
posed by Mr. Warren Hastings, then Governor, whose vigorous 
administration had just commenced. On the 14th May of the 
same year, a proclamation was issued, announcing that the 
Company would thenceforth “stand forth as Déwdn.” The 
European officers previously appointed in the interior as “ Super- 
visors,” were now, under the designation of “ Collectors,” directed 
to personally look after the realisations of the revenue, and they 
were placed subordinate to a committee, composed of four mem- 
bers of Council; who were empowered to make settlements, and 
generally control the fiscal operations. In each district there was 
established two separate courts. The one for the administration 
of criminal Jaw, denominated Faujddri Addlat, was presided 
over by a Ké2z¢and Mufti, assisted by two Mauiavies to expound 
the law, and placed under the supervision of the Collector, who, 
inter ulia, was directed to have a box kept at the entrance of the 
katchart for petitions to be put in, which was evidently the pre- 
scribed mode of receiving complaints ; and he was also required to 
forward bi-monthly an abstract of the register of the proceedings 
of the court to the superior court located in Calcutta, called Sadr 
Nizémat Addélat, in which a principal native officer sat, under the 
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title of ‘ Daroghah, or ‘ Superintendent,’ and was aided by the head 
Kazi and chief Mufti, as well as three learned Maudavies, ‘ji, 
other court, for the adjudication of civil suits, denominated 
Diwéni Adélat, was presided over by the Collector personally 
and assisted by the Diwan. An Appellate Court was also estaj). 
lished atthe same time in Calcutta, styled Sadr Déiwép; 
Addlat, to which the district civil courts were immediately 
subordinate. 

Three years afterwards, or in 1775, we find that the Sadp 
Nizémat Addilat was sent back to Murshidabad, and the adminis. 
tration of criminal justice vested again in the Naib Nazim. He 
appointed Faujdérs, aided by Kazis and Muftis, to supervise the 
crimival courts, and to be responsible for the maintenance of peace 
and security in their respective jurisdictions, though of course, in 
such effete and corrupt hands these results could not be expected to 
be realized, nor were they as a matter of fact attained. As regards 
revenue affairs, the European Collectors were withdrawn, and 
natives, under the title of Amils, appointed in their stead, and these 
new functionaries were also empowered to adjudicate civil suits, 
The only European officers left in the interior of the province 
were some half-a-dozen covenanted servants in the same uumber 
of circles into which Bengal had been divided, and who heard 
appeals from the orders passed by the Amils. These were, it must 
be confessed, retrograde measures, and they lasted for six years, 
that is to say, up to 1780. 

Now, we shall proceed to consider what Mr. Westland bas set forth 
as to the state of the district prior to 1781. He states that nearly 
the whole of the district was comprised within three or four great 
Zamindaries, and enumerates these : Isabpar (Ydsufpair), Syadpar, 
Muhammadshahi (Mahmfidshéhi) (and Bhusna,) (Bosnah). We 
may here add that, Sir John Shore, (afterwards Lord, Teignmouth) 
has left it on record as a fact, that some seven Zamindars in 
Bengal paid the Government as rent one million of rupis which 
exceeded the rest of the aggregate revenue of the entire pro- 
vince. And Mr. W. S, Seton-Karr, a distinguished member of the 
Bengal Civil Service and an accomplished scholar, in his article 
on “The Owner of the Soil,” (Calcutta Review, Vol. XXXII, 
page 310,) wrote when Judge of Jessore, and evidently in allusion 
to this district, that it was formerly—evidently prior to the 
Decennial Settlement—“ parcelled out between two of the seven 
“whom Shore enumerated, with the addition of a third.” He 
then goes on to state that: “These three, between them, were 
“liable for the revenue of a country which extended from the 
“Ishamatti not forty miles to the east of Calcutta to the north 
bank of the Poddha or Ganges.” ‘The then existing state (in 1859) 
of the successors of those Zamindars, is thus graphically sketched: 
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from the receipt of rents exceeding half a million 
7 aber of two or ions lakhs a year. "The second is 
“ eae by an individual on whom a liberal education, and 
“ the direct superintendence of watchful guardians, collectors and 
« commissioners, during a lengthened minority, have bestowed 
he st intellect and capacity sufficient to enable him to squander 
ag patrimony. The third, though noted for careless manage- 
«ment and consequent indebtedness, is a generous landlord, 
«a loyal subject, and a gentleman with tendencies somewhat 
«in favor of the old school.” As the writer has refrained, probably 
advisedly, from giving us their names, we do not think we would 
be justified in mentioning them. 

Among the Zamind§4ries of less extent, we find Parganés Hogla, 
Belfulié (BelphGlf), and Sultéopar specified. The last of them, or 
rather thirteen an&s thereof, was acquired by one Kasin&th 
Datta in 1774, owing, we are told, to the former Zamindars being 
unable to pay in the arrears of rent due. This fact is prominently 
brought forward in order to prove that the Zamindérs, prior 
to the Permanent Settlement, were not hereditary proprietors of 
the soil; but Mr, Westland evidently forgets that, although 
he must allow that the existing class of Zamindaérs are in reality 
hereditary proprietors of the land vested in them—be it by virtue 
of legislative enactment if he will—yet they are liable to be dis- 

ossessed of their holdings in a far more summary manner, 7. ¢., 
by the sale of their properties,* simply on failing to pay in any one 
instalment of revenue due, before sun-set of the particular date 
fixed for that purpose. Therefore, this argument, confidently 
advanced by Mr. Westland to establish that Zamind4rs prior to 
British rule were not hereditary owners of the soil, is of no avail, 
and falls to the ground. 

Besides the few important Zamind4ries mentioned above, there 
were numerous minor ones, and the total number of them at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement, is stated by the writer of 
the Report, to have been “just over 100.” Mr. Seton-Karr, in 
his article to the Calcutta Review, quoted in the para, before the 
last, p. 354, mentions that: “In 1793 the number of estates 
“for which separate engagements had been signed, was three 
“hundred aud seventeen.” There is a considerable discrepancy 
between the former and latter figures, but it is easily accounted 
for, inasmuch as Mr, Westland evidently noted down only de facto 





* Of course the defaulter will now considered as in some sort an eqni- 
receive the surplus of the proceeds valent of the price of the property, 
of the ssle after deducting the and to all intents and purposes it 
amount due as revenue, if there be was nothing else. The price of land- 
any, but the payment formerly of ed property is now at its maximum: 
the arrears of rent due Must also be it was then at its minimum, 
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Zamindaries, whilst the Reviewer, it may be inferred, includ 
independent or Kéhrija Té/uqs as well, which at that time setaee 
into existence. 3 

It is then curtly announced in the report, that “ Zamindars 
were mere contractors of revenue, and the case of Kasingt) 
Datta, before referred to, is cited as a “ strong argument” in proof 
of it. We have by parity of reasoning shown that this argument 
is fallacious, and the very same objection can be urged to the 
other case, that of Manohar Rai, quoted by him as an additiona) 
ene in favor of his contention. But as Mr. Westland has 

requently, in other parts of his report, reiterated what he states 
in this place, we think it as well to meet his arguments here, and 
shall dispose off the question once for all, at least as far as we are 
concerned. 

The erroneous impression that the British Government found the 
Zamindérs nothing more than mere contractors of revenue, and 
raised them to their present position of hereditary proprietors of 
laud, is generally prevalent among Europeans in this country, even 
in usually weil-informed circles, and certainly requires to be dis- 
pelled. This we shall endeavour to do, though we are by no means 
sanguiue that we shall be able to bring to our way of thinking 
those who have a strong bias the other way, for, as Butler says in 
his Hudvbras : 

“Convince a man against his will, 
He’s of the same opinion still.” 


It will be necessary for us to briefly glance at the status held by 
Zamindaérs prior to the Muhammadar conquest, and during the 
HindG government. The country was, we find, divided among 
a number of Des-Adhikdris, or “owner of provinces,” under 
whom were sub-holders, designated Graém-Adhikéris or “ owners 
of villages. When the Muhammadans took possession of the 
country, they did not oust the Des-Adhikdris from the position 
they occupied, but simply changed their designation, and called 
them in their—the conquerors—own language, Zamindars, 
which, par parenthése, does not in any wise signify “ contractors of 
revenue, the name for which is /j4rdars, nor “ collectors of reve- 
nue,” Tuhsildérs, but bond fide “ holders of land.” The profits of 
the land were distributed in certain fixed proportions thereof to 
the cultivator and the sovereign, leaving, evidently, a fair but 
undefined percentage, however, for the Zamindér which was equi- 
valent to his share of the crop. And, as the crop represented 
the rent, the value thereof naturally fluctuated in different seasons, 
and therefore neither the demand of the king on the Zamindir, 
nor that of the latter on the raiyat, could be fixed. English 
men are apt to understand the phrase “ proprietor of land” in the 
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sense in which it prevails in England, that is to say, the absolute 

f the soil, therefore they find it well-nigh impossible, 
owner 0 ’ : ; vas 
many of them absolutely impossible, to comprehend the position 
held under native rule by the Zamindér. Perhaps Harington’s 
definition of the term Zamindar is the least open to objection : it 
is as follows: 

“The Zamindérs were, under the Muhammadan practice, land- 
«holders of a peculiar description, not definable by any term in 
«our language,—receivers of the territorial revenue of the State 
“from the ryots ;—allowed to succeed to their Zamindfries by 
«inheritance, yet generally required to take out a renewal of 
«their titles from the sovereign on the payment of a fine to the 
“emperor and a present to the Nazim,—permitted to transfer their 
“«Zamindaries, yet commonly expected to obtain previous special 
“ permission ;—privileged to be generally the annual contractors 
“for the public revenue received from their Zamindfries, yet set 
“aside with a limited provision in land or money when it was 
“the pleasure of Government to collect the rents by separate 
“agency, or to assign’ them temporarily or permanently by the 
“orant of a jughir, or altamgha* ;—authorized to apportion to the 
“ different villages the cesses imposed by the Subahdar, yet subject 
“to the discretionary interference of public authority to equalise 
“the assessment,—and liable to render accounts.” 

That the Zamind4r’s position was generally insecure and uncer- 
tain under the despotic sway of the Muhammadans, and that he was 
at times treated with harshness and injustice, is no proof, we 
opine, that he had no right to better treatment at their hands ; for 
they were the arbitrary acts of an arbitrary Government, when 
the right of the cultivator to the crop he grew was equally un- 
certain, for another might appropriate it by force, and with the 
connivance of the rulers. If what one man sowed, another could 
reap, and that precious boon, life itself, and still more precious 
boon, the chastity of women, were not considered of any moment 
inthe eyes of the ruthless Moslem rulers of the land, with how 
much less regard must have the right and title to property been 
treated by such relentless men. It must be borne in mind 
that, nearly all the Zamindérs were Hindus, And, finally, 
to prove that Zamindars were not simply what Mr. Westland 
and others have represented them to have been, we shall quote 
a brief extract from the English translation of the firman 





* This shows that the Zamindaér of course arbitrarily, but in those 
had a lien on his estates, and as the “good old days,” of anarchy and 
grant in lieu thereof was in propor- oppression, injustice was the rule, 
tion to its extent, it may fairly be and not the exception, 
said to have represented its value, 
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of the Emperor of Delhi, Farukhsiyar, tothe English, datea 
as far back as A. H. 1229, = A. D.1717:* That the renti, 

“of Calcutta, Chuttanutty, and Govindpore, in the Pargana of 
« Ameirabad, etc., in Bengal, were formerly granted them and 
“bought by consent of the Zaminddrs of them”—this part of 
the sentence has been italicised by us, and clearly shows tha 
Zamindars were de jure et de facto proprietors of their lands — 
“and were now in the Company’s possession, for which the 
yearly pay the sum of Rs, 1,195-6 annas* * * and that they have 
the renting of the adjacent towns petitioned for, which they are 
to buy from the respective owners thereof.’ These italics are 
also ours, and conclusively establish that Zamiodérs were entitled 
according to the authority of the Emperor himself, to reegiye 
the full price of their Zamindaris. Furthermore, if the reader 
will turn to the Rev. J. Long’s “ Selections from the Records 
of the Government of India,” Vol. I, p. 175, he will see what was 
the form of Sanad granted to the English by the Nawab of 
Murshid&b4d, and the only difference in that and similar Sanad; 
from others being, probably, that the former specified a fixed 
instead of a variable rental. 

The array of facts above given, and the inference drawn from 
them, will, we hope, convince all who are open to conviction 
that the Zamindér was under the Muhammadan régime, what 
his name siguifies, the owner of theland. And, it is rather puz- 
zling to us to find that those who have had fair opportunities of 
ascertaining the true facts, do not apparently care to do so, and 
persist in maintaining a contrary opinion on such insufficient 
grounds, : 

For some time at first, it appears, that the revenue of the 
district, owing to there being no local treasury, was to be paid 
partly in Calcutta, and partly in Nator, Rajsbéhi). 

We now come to the period when British administration of 
Bengal may fairly be said to have commenced. On the 6th 
of April 1781, the Governor-General in Council decreed the 
abolition of the establishments of the Faujdérs and Thiné- 
dirs, and the six covenanted servants presiding over the like 
number of courts in the country were trebled, and _ their 
courts augmented in the same proportion. ‘These officers, be- 
sides being Judges, “were’—to quote the words of the Reso- 
lution—‘‘ invested with the powers,-as. Magistrates, of ap- 
“prehending dacoits and persons .charged with the commis 
“sion of any crimes or acts of violence, within their respective 
“jurisdictions.” But they had no power to hold any trial, or 
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inflict any punishment on those ended. They could only 
forward them on to the nearest jddri Court, and deliver 
them over to the Déroghah, who was merely subject to the 
authority of the Naib Nazim at Murshidébéd, to whom he had 
to refer for orders in all cases; except the most trivial ones, in 
which latter he, the Déroghah, was empowered to award petty 
fines, or short terms of imprisonment, There were two Déroghahs 
shen stationed in the district, one at Jessore, and the other 
at Bosn4h, where there were also jails, under their charge. | 
The head-quattets of the district was at the very commence- 
ment fixed at Murli, and the first officets appointed there were Mr, 
Tilman Henckell, Judgé and Magistrate, om a salary of Rs. 1,300 
per mensem, who arrived there sometime in May 1781, and his 
Assistant, Mr. Richard Rocke, the Registrar, on a salary of only 
Rs. 800 a month, who also reached the place im the same year. 
Both were most able and energetic men, and the name of the first 
of the two has not yet been forgotten by the people of the 
district, though almost a century has passed away since he first ap- 
peared in Jessore. Mr. Henckell, we find, lost no time in endea- 
vouring to organize an efficient police, and he stationed a force 
of 50 Sipshis at Murliy 30 at’ Mir#4nagar and Bagnah, respec- 
tively, and 4 at Dharmpar, whilst at No&béd (Khulna), there 
was none, as the force attached to the Balt Department there 
was doubtless deemed sufficient for it. At all but one—Murli— 
of the five places named above, (the remaining four were 
old Thénahs,) he placed police officers, designated Gird&éwas, and 
not, as stated in the Report Girdwars,* whose duty it was to 
apprehend all Déeoits and despatch them to Maurli for trial. 
But, the Government within a very short time, about a year, 
directed the entire force, except that at Murli, to be abolished, 
on the score of its being too expensive: : 
The Magistrate’ was, in 1782, directed to make Zamindérs and 
other superior land-holders responsible for the apprehension of 
criminals and suppression of crime, ard the punishment to be 
awarded to them, 7.¢,, the Zamindérs, for conniving at any 
serious offence was declared to include the banging of the delin- 
quent, The Zamindaérs were also required to erect Th4ndhs, 
and to appoint proper officers to have charge of them ; ana, 
some 13 Thauéhs appear to have been at first thus created, 
but the number varied at different times, These arrangements 
may be said to have continued in force till Lord Cornwallis 





* We believe Girdaw4, Jyh 5 isa Gwar, ysoyS transliterated by Mr. 
substantive of the masculine gender, Westland Girdwar, is an adjective 
and siguifies ‘a patrol,” whilst Gird- meaning “all round,” or a circuit. 
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vigorously set about to effect a thorough reformation of the ad. 
ministration ; and, that they were in some measvre an improve. 
ment on the police establishments which existed during the time 
of the Faujdars, was owing simply to the indomitable energy 
which Mr. Henckell brought to bear in their supervision, as also 
to the fact that he managed to retain the establishments a 
Thdnébs Jhenida and Nodbdd, being authorized to temporarily 
engage the services of Than4hdérs and Girddw&s for special 
occasions, 

Owing to the depredation committed by Dacoits in the Sundar. 
ban, Mr. Henckell induced the Government, after, as usus], a great 
deal of trouble and difficulty, to permit of his entertaining 4 
special establishment of six patrol boats. That the most daring 
Ddcoitis were perpetrated there at that time, is evident from the 
following extract, taken from the first volume of Selections from 
the Calcutta Gazette, by Mr. W. S. Seton-Karr, p. 269. ' 

“ The Ddcoits who have so long infested the Sunderbunds and 
“the rivers leading to and from Dacca, have, in the last week, been 
“uncommonly daring in their depredations. A detached party of 
“ seven boats were, on the 2nd instant at Sonarampoor, where they 
*‘ Jaid under contribution every boat passing and re-passing. The 
“ principal Ddcoit’s boat carried the Company's colours, and they 
“plundered without fear in open day. A large party, said to con- 
* sist of about fourteen armed boats, attacked on the 3rd, between 
“ Calpudity and Gurneedy, a Mr. Burgh, on his way to Calcutta: 
“on their approach Mr. Burgh desired them to keep at a distance, 
‘which they refused, calling out, ‘ Zoom ko marnaka wah,’ or we 
“are come to kill you, on which Mr. Burgh fired his musket, but 
“ unfortunately was brought down by an arrow which pierced his 
“ breast, and afterwards, on their boarding his boat, being run 
“through his back by a roybans, a kind of spear, fell into the 
“ river, and his body +has not since been found, One of his déndies 
“was also killed, and another dangerously wounded with an 
“arrow above the eye. * * The same party are supposed to have 
‘‘ proceeded towards Gazepore, near Dacca, where, on the 4th, in 
“ the morning, two European gentlemen in budjrows were attack- 
“ed, and stripped of all their things, even to the clothes which 
“they wore. ‘The ddndies were forcibly taken out of the boats to 
“be employed by the Décoits in their future excursions. On the 
“evening of the same day, Mr. Willes, proceeding from Sylhet, 
“fell in with the same party consisting of fourteen boats; after 
“having been chased some time, finding the ddcoits gaining fast 
“on his pulwa, he ordered her to be run on shore, and esca 


“ with his déndies and servants. The Ddcoits took possession of 


“his boat, and plundered her of everything on board, remaining 


“in her from four o‘clock till twelve at night, the greater part of 
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the family, and the latter designation the holder of it is the owner of land 
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« which time they were occupied in emptying the bottles of liquor 


d on . 
red bare page 270 of the same work, another daring attack by 


Décoits is thus narrated : 

«In addition to the outrages of the Sunderbund Décoite men- 
«tioned in our lost,”"—dated November 13th, 1788—“ we hear 
«thaton the 15th ultimo, a naik and eight sepoys, proceedin 
«from Calcutta to Culneé, (? Khulna) were attacked at the mout 
« of the Choonpoorie river” (? Chunkburi, a creek about 16 miles 
« or so below Khuln&),—“ by some five or six and twenty boats, 
« each manned with some sixteen or eighteen men, a number of 
« whom boarded the boats of the sepoys, wounded several of 
«them, and plundered the whole of their property, as well as 
« their muskets and bayonets. One of the sepoys being missing, 
« was probably killed.” 

That the Dacoits did not carry on their audacious exploits with 
perfect impunity, and that Mr. Henckell was, to some slight extent, 
able to make way against them, will be seen from this extract from 
the same page of the above work already twice quoted : 

“ These repeated depredations call for immediateand exemplary 
“ punishment, and- we are happy.to hear that Mr. Henckell, the 
“Magistrate at Jessore, has apprehended twenty-two persons sup- 
“ posed to have been concerned in the above robbery. Eleven 
“others have also, we understand, been taken by Mr. Ewart, Salt 
“ Acent at Jynagur.” : 

Among the leaders of the Ddcoits, the writer of the Report 
mentions the name of one Hiré Sirdar; and, he also mentions that 
“of Kalisankar Datta or R&i,* the ancestor of the Narail family,” 
who Mr. Henckell stigmatized as “ a Décoit and a notorious dis- 
turber of the peace,” but Mr. Westland considers him to have been 
“rather a latthial Zemindar than a Décoit.” The Report then goes 
on to describe an achievement in arms of K4lisankar and his no 
less valiant brother, Nanda Datta. They having plundered a rice 
boat, were attacked by a body of Sipéhis under the leadership of 
“Kutbullah,” a Gird&éwé, sent out by Mr. Henckell to apprehend 
the promising brothers. K4lisankar having mustered a force of 
1,500 strong at Narail, formed them into four divisions, and gave 
battle to the police force, who appear to have been ignominously 
routed within three hours, with a loss of three killed, and fifteen 
wounded, including their leader. Subsequently, K4lisankar, Nanda 
Datta, and some others of the marauding band, who took a prominent 
part in the fight, were seized and lodged in durance vile at Murli, 
but they were, according to Mr. Westland’s information,—where 
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* The former indicates the name of is used in these parts to signify tha 
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obtained from itis not stated, but probably from some of the 
members of the Narail family,—tried by the Déroghah and agquit. 
ted. We must add that, Mr. Westland says, he was “ told th, 
offence”—the original one of course—“ was not a Dédeoity, but 
lut éaraz,” and naively remarks ;—“ Still he gurely ought to — 
been punished for his armed resistance to bis apprehenders,” 

Under the heading of ‘* the Adminjstration of Criminal Justigg” 

from 1781, the thorough failure of the system of trial by Déro. 
ghahs is clearly shown ; and, it is stated that, “ in 1785 the Go. 
“vernment empowered - Magistrates to hear petty cases of assault 
“abuse, aud pilfering and to inflict on them punishments not ex. 
* ceeding four days imprisonment or 15 stripes.’,” But, Mr, West. 
land does not in this place, or elsewhere, as far as we are aware 
notice the regulation passed by the Governor-General in Council, 
in June 1787, “for the better administration of justice in the 
‘Criminal Conrts in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa.” We onght, we 
think, to here supply the omission, By this enactment, the 
“ Magistrate was inyested with power to hear and determine, 
“ without references to the Faugddrt Courts, all complaints or pro. 
‘S secutions brqught before him for petty offences, such as abusive 
‘language or calumny, inconsiderable agsaujts and affrays, and to 
“punish the same where proved, by corporal punishment not ex- 
ceeding fifteen rattans, or imprisonment not exceeding the term 
“ of fifteen days,” Any case in which a greater punishment ought 
to be inflicted, was to be remitted, as befpre, to the nearest 
Fauj/dri' Court, but the Magistrate could fine up toa the sum of 
Rs. 200 in groundless and vexatious complaints, according to 
the reputed wealth of tke oulprit which provision was adhered to in 
the law on the subjeet passed in 1793, vide Sec. 8, Reg. 1X of that 
year. The Magistrate was required to inspect the jails in his juris- 
diction periodically, and to report. on them to the Governor-General, 
that. ‘the necessary representations might be made to the Naib 
Nazim.” European British subjects charged with offences, were 
directed to be committed to the Supreme Court for trial, and all other 
Europeans were declared to be amenable to the authority of the 
Magistrates and the Faujddri Oourts, We are indebted for these 
interesting particulars to Mr. Beaufort’s able Digest of the Crimi- 
nal Law of the Presidency of Fort William, published in Cal- 
cutta in 1846. 

Mr. Heuckell, among his other projects for the good of the 
Government and the people, proposed a plan for the reclamation of 
the Sundarban by means of convict labor, but though “ this Sundar: 
bun plan,” as it was called, appears to have been approved of by 
the Board of Revenue, the scheme of the convict colony was never 
eyen attempted. Another proposal of Mr. Henckell, of employing 
short-1erm_ prisoners to. work on the roads, and long-term prisonets 
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some penal settlement, was also approved of 

10 rey of the Ce ccanenadeeiatieins at least would appear 
7 have been at last partially eaneee tans lik , 

«The administration of Civil Justice for a like period of ten 

‘s next dealt with, and takes np barely a single page. The 

y ~~ three subjects there touched upon call for no particular. 
ers - but we may remark that the Judge, who had limited power, 
en evidently able to effect but little good to the people. 

The heading of the next chapter is rather startling, it must be 
gimitted. It runs thus: * The Salt Department and its fights 
with the Magistrate.” This narrative is likewise from 1781 to 
1790, and occupies half-a-dozen pages. The Salt Agent, Mr. 
Ewart, ©.S., whose head-quarters were at Khuln4, evidently at 
the outset declared war with the Magistrate, and did all he could 
to oppose him, and often successfully too. The salt system was, no 
doubt, “founded on the most grievous oppression,” inasmuch as 
contractors for the manufacture of that commodity, the Malangis, 
used to sub-contract with others, the actual manufacturers, called 
Maihandérs who were coerced to take advances on the most un- 
remunerative terms, and seized and taken to the Sundarban to pre- 
pare salt, Mr. Ewart supported the unrighteous Malangis in their 
oppressive acts on the Maihandérs, vi et armis, and Mr. Henckell, 
with his accustomed love of fair and honest dealing, strenuously 
endeavoured to protect the latter, hence the disputes between them, 
which raged with unabated fury for a series of years. Of the 
kind treatment by Mr, Henckell of this poor and oppressed class, 
the following short extract from Mr, Seton-Karr’s Selections, 
Vol. I., p. 258, will best speak. 

“It is a fact that the conduct of Mr. H.——-”,—obviously 
Henckell—“ in the Sunderbunds has been so exemplary and mild 
“towards the poor Molungees’—-Maihandars is evidently meant-—~ 
“or salt manufacturers, that to express their gratitude they have 
“made a representation of his figure or imaye, which they worship 
“amongst themselves. A strong proof that the natives of this 
‘country are sensible of kind treatment, and easily governed with- 
“out coercive meagures.” 

We may fittingly add that such is the detestation and horror 
with which Malangis are still regarded by the people in the south- 
ern and south-eastern parts of Bengal, that to call any one by that 
hame is considered to be vile abuse, It has, in short, become a 
term of opprobrium, | 

Asa commercial undertaking the salt department was in exist- 
ence in the district prior to the British administration thereof,* 


* In the Rev. J. Long’s Selections, I, lation of a petition from the Vakeel 
408, in the Proceedings, Secret Wepart- of the zamindér of Buzzoorga: Me- 
uent, May 7th, 1754, is a “Trans: poor,” a Parganah south of Baqirganj, 
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and in the map of 1769, given with Mr. Sandeman’s Selections 
Vol. [V, Khuloé, which was its principal station, is shown, and 
= “ Jessore-Culna,” whilst Jessore appears nowhere else jp 
the map. | 

In the Cal. Jour. Nat. His. Vol., II, pp. 251 and 252 yy, 
James Patton, Assistant Salt Agent, gives the following lucid and 
interesting account of the native mode of manufacture of salt as 
formerly pursued in the Sundarban. 
© The sea-water during spring tides «is permitted to flow over 
“a portion of ground levelled for the purpose, to allow the earth 
“‘ to be impregnated with salt ; the three highest tides are usually 
‘‘ sufficient; and as soon as the ground has become dry again, the 
“earth and salt are scraped together and placed in heaps. The 
“salt and earth in heaps are then putin a filter constructed 
“ of straw, and washed with sea-water, the brine from the filter 
“ passes into a hole dug out for that purpose, and plastered 
“ with clay. From this the liquor is boiled in small earthen vessels 
placed like a honey-comb, one vessel being attached to the other. 
“This method is followed in Bahérbung salt works. In other salt 
“ works, called Z'uffaul, the boilers are flat, and piaced in rows, 
“The only difference in the two forms of boiling is, that in the 
“former dry wood is burnt to keep up fires Only during the day, 
‘and in the other, large logs of green wood are burnt night and 
“day, so that the one makes more salt; but the quality of salt 
“in both cases is supposed to be the same. After the salt is all 
“formed in the pots, it is taken out, and with the liquid that re- 
‘| mains, is placed in baskets for the purpose of draining.” 

The salt manufactured out here -was generally supposed to be 
adulterated freely with nitre, but Dr. J. M’Clelland says—vide the 
work and page just quoted—‘ The dirty and moist appearance of 
“the common bazar salt, is owing to its containing the muriates 
“of lime and magnesia, which give to the whole a deliquescent 
“ appearance.” Our table salt is, as the reader doubtless knows, 
a pure article, and known to chemists as ‘ muriate of soda,’ but the 
natives of this country would not, until a comparatively recent 
period, taste it, under the impression that it was largely mixed 





and according to Mr.. Blochmann, “woods of the Soonderbuns paying 
(Jour. As. Soc. Pt. 1, 1873, page “them only half their wages. ‘Ihey 
229) called after Buzurg Umed Khén, ‘take possession of lands in the 
son of that well-known Governor of ‘ Soonderbun and make Tafalis of salt 
Bengal, Shdistah Khan whoruled the “for which they pay no rents.” E- 
province from 1664 to 1677 A.D. The ‘pecial mention is made of one Mr. 
complaint sets forth “the oppresion “ Dobbins, who is stated to be there 
“ of the Factories” (? Factors) “of tie “ committing every species of oppre* 
“company, and many other English “sion and violating the women of t 
“Traders, who, it alleges, “press the “inhabitants, and erecting factories 
‘inhabitants and carry them in the “etc,” 
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with the pulverized bones of animals of all descriptions,—men, 
cattle, swine, ete., and were apprehensive of swallowing particles 
of human, bovine, porcine, or any other ossified matter, which 
yould militate against their caste. 

A chapter of a couple of pages is devoted to the Company’s 
doth factories, of which there were two, one at Buran, and the 
other at Sonabaria, and the superintendent in charge of them 
and Mr. Henckell appear to have been. also at daggers drawn, as 
the latter wished to shield the weavers from the rapacity of the 
underlings, and the former considered such conduct as impertinent 
interference, and resented it accordingly. ‘These factories were 
termed aurungs, and we find from the Rev. Mr. Long’s Selections, 
vol. I, p. 63, that one of the two factories, named above,—Buran 
(Burron), is mentioned in the list of the Companys aurungs, in a 
despatch to the Court of Directors, dated December 8th, 1756, 
aod that it was supplied with funds that year to theextent of 
“Current Rs. 82,261-0-3.” ‘There were then in all thirteen 
aurungs, and had an. aggregate sum of “Rs, 12,8],637-2-0,” 
granted to them as advances. ~— — ) 

Next we have, in a chapter of less than two pages, a narrative of 
facts relating to the “establishment of the Collectorate at Jessore.” 
At the suggestion of Mr. Henckell, Jessore was created into a 
Collectorship in 1786, and he was appointed Collector thereof, in 
addition to his other multifarious duties, which he discharged with 
zeal, vigour, and ability, leaving the impress of his mind on every 
department in which he was in any way concerned, The Collector- 
ship at first comprised Parg&anahs Ydsdfpir and Sydpar, and we 
are told “ also some estates separated from Murshidaébaéd,” The 
revenue, which then amounted to little less than Rs. 6 léichs, was 
payable to the new local Treasury, and not as previously to the 
treasuries at Hugli and in Calcutta. In the following year, in the 
Calcutta Gazette of March 29th, ( Vide. Mr. Seton-Karv's Selections, 
vol. I, p. 185), we observe the appointment of the new collector thus 
stated : “ T. Henckell, Esq. confirmed Collector of Jessore, with 
“additions from Mahomedshahy, lately under J. Sherburne, Esgq., 
“ Hoogly, lately under R. Holme, Esq., and parts of other districts.” 

The chapter following deals with the proposed Permanent Set- 
tlement, in the discussion of which, in 1788, Mr. Hencxell took a 
Prominent part. His idea appears to have been that the settle- 
ment should be made with -the rayots, and their rents realized 
through the Zamindars, whom he considered to possess some sort of a 
nght. The. question of dakhirdj, or rent-free tenures, also came up for 
discussion at the time, and it was at first proposed to resume all 
such created subsequent to the acquisition of the DiwAni, but event- 
ually the grantees were somewhat less harshly treated. In A. D. 
178 the Government declared “the Burmutters and Dibutters 
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“and charity lands of all kinds” in Burdwan, “should be 4 
“the same footing as those in the Calcutta Perguanahis,” and those 
only “exempt from any tax” as were “ applied to maintaining of 
priests or schools” * These stringent provisions were departed from 
afterwards, still the resumption proceedings caused a great deal 
of dissatisfaction among the people, and they were in many 
instances unjust. 

Another chapter deseribes at some “length the state of things 
prior to the Permanent Settlement,” as regards landed property 
from 1785 to 1790. The estates are said to have been over-assess. 
ed, and Mahmddsh&hi,— called after one of the three Mahmid- 
shaéhis of Bengal,” + given 1s Mahammadshahi by Mr Westland 
is brought forward as an example in point. In Todar Mull’s rent. 
roll of A. D. 1582, given in the Ain-t-Akbari by Abul Fazl, we 
find that Sirkér Mahmud4bdd, as it is there designated, is stated 
to have comprised some 88 mahalls, and yielded a revenue of Rs, 
2,90,256 per annum, and Mr. Westland states that the whole of 
it was assessed in 1178 B. S.,.=8A. D. 1771-72 at Rs. 2,87,614, to 
which, if weadd the Zaminddr’s allowance of Rs. 38,000, and 
the rents of the DBriti, or endowed lands, Rs. 1,800, we have an 
aggregate of Rs. 3,07,414; but these two items should be _proper- 
ly excluded, as they were, probably, not comprised in the former 
assessment, and therefore the balance is in favor of it, Thus, it will 
be seen that the estates must have somewhat deteriorated in 
value between those two periods. — 

The half-a-dozen pages composing the next chapter, is devoted 
to the Permanent Settlement of, it is said, 1790, but this is hardly 
correct, for although the terms of the Decennial Settlement passed 
in that year were confirmed by the Permanent Settlement, yet 
the latter was not promulvated till three years afterwards, by 
Regulation I, of 1792. Mr. Henckell having been transferred to the 
charge of a more important district, Rajshahi, he was succeeded by 
his Assistant, Mr. Rocke, on the 14th October 1793, as Judge, 
Collector, and Magistrate, and on him devolved the task of initiat- 
ing the new measure. It appears that the Zamindér obtained 
a remission from the aggregate revenue of one-eleventh part 
thereof, the balance being paid to Government in four unequal 
instalments during the year. At the same time the Government 
abolished the * Sayer” or * duties and customs,” as defined in Mr. 
Warren Hastings’s “Explanation of Terms,’ submitted to the 
Government in 1759, and which is the earliest glossary of Mubam- 
madan terms extant, as will be seen from the Rev. J. Lovgs 


Selections, vol. I, p. 117. 


—_<~ 





*. The Rev. J. Long’s Selections, | + Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengali 
vol. I, p. 380, Pt. I., 1873, p. 217. 
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The Talugqs, well-known to the natives as Kharija Ta’ugs, which 
were originally created by the Zamind&rs, were now separated from 
the several Zamindaris to which they appertained, and their rents 
were made payable direct to the Collector. Another description 
of Téluqs, the rents whereof were payable through the Zamindar, 
aud which we may, we presume, style Shikmi Télugs, remained 
in the hands of the Zamindars, but it was declared that, “ their 
rent, and its future increase,’—the italics are ours, and show that 
such holdings are liable to enhancement—‘“ ought to be stated 
with accuracy.” Of course Zamind4rs had in the beginning, aud 
for along time afterwards, to render annually their collection 
papers and accounts to the Government, z.e. the Collector. At the 
outset, the Kanungos, who were “ officers deputed on the part of the 
ruling power to the offices of the Zamindéris,” were retained, 
but their services were dispensed with in a very short time as un- 
necessary. 

It would appear that the Naw&b of Murshidébad was accus- 
tomed to grant certain favourites the right to levy some sort of 
an allowance from Zaminda4rs’ estates, for Mr. Westland relates, 
that such privileges were conferred on “ Boho Begum, one of the 
Murshid&b4d family,” who claimed to realize Rs. 9,200 on that 
account. In 1790 the Government granted her in lieu thereof 
a life-pension of Rs. 6,300 per annum, which lasted only for four 
years, as she then died, but the amount was added to tlie per- 
manent ‘revenue leviable from the estates,” and thus the Col- 
lector did a fine stroke of profitable business for the Government. 

The Government required the Zamindars to grant Pattés to their 
Rayats, before the close of the Bengali year 1198, or the middle 
of April 1791 ; but, according to Mr. Rocke, the Zamindars were 
unable to do so, as all the Rayats did not pay thei: rents directly 
to the zamind4rs, for some of them paid through the Gantidars, 
or farmers. Jn all cases, however, where the Zamindars received 
the rents direct from their Rayats, they do not appear to have 
conformed to the rule laid down, which was, probably, not appre- 
ciated by the ignorant Rayats at that time, who did not care to 
demand their Pdttds. 

Another chapter of some thirteen pages is set apart for a very 
full description of ‘the state of things following the Permanent 
“Settlement,” said to be from 1791 to 1802. It shows that the 
early Zamindars, far from deriving any benefit from a fixed 
reveuue demand, found themselves hardly dealt with, aud unable 
to meet their assessments, which must have been therefore exces- 
sive. The vicissitudes of fortune experienced by the proprietor 
of the Bosnéh Parganah, and the Raja of Nator, are related by 
Mr, Westland to provethat the Zamindars at first’ had a hard 
ime of it. Now Kalisankar Rai, an ancestor of the Narail 
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family and the founder of its fortunes, steps on the stage in a 
rather different character from that of the daring leader of lathj- 
als, in which he last made his appearance in the annals of Jessore. 
He was regarded by the then Raja of Nator, Babft Kisori Chand 
Mitra informs us, * “ As a friend, philosopher, and guide. But he 
‘* was unfortunately neither a faithful friend, a good philosopher, nor 
“an infallible guide. He was, on the contrary, a principle of evil in- 
“troduced into the Nator Raj for its destruction.”’ The splendid estate 
of Bosnah was sold piece-meal in 1799, on account of arrears 
of revenue. We are furiher told by Baba K. C. Mitra,+ that “the 
other estates of the Raj shared the same fate as Bliusna,” and that 
the “largest purchaser of these estates was KaAlisankar Rai." 
We may here fittingly observe that the Permanent Settlement 
was not, as tco many deem it, a hasty, inconsiderate, and impul- 
sive act of Lord Cornwallis, who was then, it is said, wholly un- 
acquainted with this country and its people. The Court of Direc. 
tors appear to have contemplated such a measure years before, 
for in their instruction to the new Governor-General. in 1786, 
they state: “A moderate assessment regularly and punctu- 
“ally collected, unites the considerations of our interest with the 
“happiness of the natives and security of the landholders, more 
“rationally than any imperfect collection of an exaggerated 
“Jumma, to be enforced with severity and vexatiou !” And, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Kaye most accurately sums up the 
history of the measure, when he says :— 
“It passed into law nearly seven years after Lord Cornwallis 
“ descended from the quarter-deck of the Swallow. It was_sanc- 
“tioned by the Court of Directors and the Board of Control after 
“atleast two years of consideration. It was approved as a 
“ Zamindaree settlement by all the first revenue officers in the 
“country, and as a permanent settlement by many of them. 
“Tt was based on information acquired during twenty-eight years 
* of dilligent enquiry.” 
An account of “the ruins of the old Zamindars,” commencing 
from 1795, and proceeding down to 1802, comprises a chapter 
of five and a half pages. The next victim of the Permanent 
Settlement alluded to, was another native nobleman, Rajé Sn 
Kanta Rai, Zaminddér of Yasufpért an ancestor of the present 











“writ of execution issued in a cause, 
“wherein Nemychurn Mullick (who 
+ This zamind4ri was thus adver- “hath survived John Hart) is the 
iised for sale in the Calcutta Gazette “ plaintiff, and RA&jah Sereecant Roy 
of the 9th February 1797: She- ‘and Gopeenath Roy are the defen- 
“riffs Sale-—Notice is hereby given “ dants. } 
“that ou Wednesday, the 26th of ** All those six Pergunnahs in the 
“January lest, the Sheriff of Calcutta ‘ zemindaree of the said Rajah te 
“did put up tosale by virtue of a “cant Koy and Gopeenath Koy, ca 


* Caleutia Review, January 1873. 
t Lord.. 
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Chanchré Raja. On his death the family were reduced to ab- 
solute destitution, and received a compassionate allowance of 
Rs. 200 per month from Government ; aud this pecuniary aid, 
subsequently reduced to Rs. 186, only ceased in 1812. Next, 
a third native nobleman’s fortunes, or rather misfortunes, are 
narrated, that of the Rajé of Naldanga, the Zamindér of Mahmid- 
shihi, Of this magnificent property a small portion only remains 
in the hands of the family. Several other Zamindars also shared 
the same fate, for we find that Belphuli was sold several times, and 
Hogla—it raust have been one of the four sharesinto which it 
has been divided prior to the Permament Settlement—once, in 
1796. The difficulties and hardships of the Zamindirs will be 
readily appreciated, when we state that, in 1800 the Collector 
reported no less than a thousand estates in arrear, and he, the 
vear before, wrote to the Government that, ** there was hardly 
“a single large landholder in Bengal, who had not been reduced 
“to ruin.” This gloomy aspect of affairs, however, gradually 
improved. The Collector in 1811 wrote that, there was “ a gene- 
ral reclamation of waste lands,” and Reg. VII. of 1799—the much 
dreaded haptam kanan, as it was called by the natives, with 
its summary procedure for distraint and sale of the “ crops, cattle, 
“and other personal property of the under-tenant for arrears of 
rent,” enabled the Zamindars to realize their rents from the 
Rayots, and pay in the Government revenue, 

Next, we have a chapter of 24 pageson the “ Creation of a 
new class of Zamindars,” embracing the like period of seven years 
noticed in the foregoing chapter. It describes the breaking up 
of the larger: estates into innumerable minor ones, which the 
author of the Report considers to have been, without doubt, an 
indirect advantage flowing from the Permanent Settlement, 
inasmuch,—to quote the ipsissima verba of the writer—‘ that so- 
“ciety is always most prosperous where wealth is distributed over 
“many individuals, instead of being massed in the hands of one 
“or two only.” This proposition is no doubt unassailable in the 
abstract, but one which the losing side must always fail to 
appreciate, e.g., Mr. Westland would not, we feel sure, relish the 
idea that, the amount of expenditure sanctioned for the Indian 
Covenanted Civil Service Establishment, instead of maintaining 
the number of officers it now does, was to be distributed among 
double or treble its present numerical strength, say among the 

‘heovenanted Judicial and Executive Services as well, though by 
80 doing the greater good to the greater number would certainiy be 
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ot known by the name of Isgubpore,..in the previous sale was Ks. 50; 
etc., within the district of Jessoré.” Vide Mr, Setou-Karr’s Selections, II. 
It then mentions the Pargauabs,and 605, 

that the highest bid for each of them 
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attained. Another, and undoubted advantage was that, the es. 
tutes were by these means reduced to manageable sizes, and that 
the new class of Zamindars that came in were neither go jm. 
provident nor so unaccustomed to business as their predecessors ; 
but they, the successors, belonged, we should say, to a lower, or 
inferior grade in the social scale. The following two chapters 
demand more attention from us than most of the preceding ones, 
They give a narrative of the “ early attempts to reclaim the Sun- 
derbuns,” 7.e., from 1784 to 1800, and an account of the establish- 
ment of the Chandkh4li Sub-Division in 1786, respectively, which 
we shall consider together. 

Mr. Westland says that, the Sundarban route was, in Mr. 
Henckell’s time, nearly the same as that now existing, vid 
“ Kochua, Khulna, Chandkhéli, and by the rivers leading past 
Kéliganj.” Some time before that, however, it was evidently 
very different, for, in the “ map of the Eastern Parts of Hin- 
doostan,” given with Mr. Sandeman’s Selections, Vol. IV, and 
said to ke “drawn chiefly from actual surveys,” 1769,* we find, 
what is marked as * the Sunderbound Passage,” between the 
Balishwar and Pasar rivers, to have been along a river running 
apparently, from where Morrellganj alias Saréliya is, down to 
the meeting of the Pasar and Marjatta rivers, some 60 to 70 
miles below Khuln&. It is not at all surprising to learn that, 
this wild and uncultivated tract was infested with robbers, and 
Décoits ; and, Mr. Henckell, in 1782 or 1783, established for the 
security and convenience of those having to take the route given 
in the report, three ganjes or Bazars ; one at Kochua, on the 
Bhairab, another at Chandkbali on the Kabadak ; and a third at a 
clearance made by Mr. Henckell himself, and called after him, 
Henkellganj, on the Khalindé, written as “ Hingulgunge” in the 
Revenue Survey Map, and thus all but effacing its history. 

To Mr. Henckell must be accorded the high honor of being the 
founder of the scheme for the reclamation of the Sundarban 
adopted by the Government.t He submitted, on the 4th of April 


* Rennell’s Sundarban map bears ‘In 1774 A.D., Mr. Claude Rus- 
date A.D 1781: he was appointed, “sell, as Collector-General of the 24- 
when a Captain in the Bengal Army, “ Pargunnahs granted leases under the 
in 1767, Surveyor-General on only Rs. “authority of Government for clearing 
300 per mensem. That post isnow “waste lands in the Soonderbuns, 
held, and we believe deservedly so, by “immediately south of the cultivated 
Colonel H. E. L. Thuillier, on just “tracts of land between the Hooghly 
ten times that salary. “ river and Channel Creek on the west, 

+ But, he was not evidently the “and the Roymungal on the east. 
first British officer who leased out “At that time it would appear that 
waste Ixunds of the Sundarban, as the “the Roymungal was the boundary 





following extract from the Statistical “ between the 24 Pergunnahs au 
Reporter, Vol. I, headed “The Soon. “ Jessore.” 
derbuns,” will shew: 
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1784, a plan for the clearance of these waste lands, on these 
terms : the grantee to be allowed 200 bigds free of rent,—out of how 
many bigés it is not stated,—and on the remainder he was to pay 
on the fourth year, a rental of 2 annas; on the fifth year, 4 
apnas, on the sixth year, 6 annas, and on the seventh year the 
maximum amount, 8 annds. This proposed measure was ap- 

roved of, and Mr. Henckell, in addition to being Judge, 
Magistrate, and Collector, became “ Superintendent for the cul- 
tivation of the Soonderbuns” which was the designation of 
this new post, the first created in connection with the Sundarban. 
Some degree of success attended Mr. Henckell’s scheme at first, 
so that he in 1787 considered it to be “ a great success ;” but he had 
goon to encounter opposition from the border Zamindars, who 
claimed the new clearances, and probably rightly so, as belonging 
to their Zamind4éris. Mr. Westland says that, “as the Pergunnalis 
were divisions which bore reference to the land revenue system, 
they did not extend southward of the cultivation, and land which 
was yet unreclaimed belonged to no Pergunnah at all, and 
therefore was within no Zamind4ri settlement.” But Mr. West- 
land will find, on a reference to the general register in. the local 
collectorate, that the mouzas within each Pargfioah were 
clearly specified, and the zamindars had, therefore, every right to 
each one of them, whether cultivated or not, as lands of both 
descriptions were given over to them, with the full knowledge and 
consent of the Government. Besides, Mr. Westland reasons on the 
assumption that, the lands reclaimed by Mr. Henckell’s Taluqdars 
were then cleared and cultivated for the firsttime ; this we empha- 
tically deny. We consider that the probabilities were, that they 
were cultivated before, but had for some cause or another, similar 
to what we witness even now-a-days, relapsed into jungle. 

On the whole, despite the obstacles Mr. Henckell had to con- 
tend with, his scheme was partially successful. One of the 
Government clearances, and there appear to have been several of 
them, was Chandkhali ; where Mr. Henckell, in 1786, established 
a sub-division—the very first of this class of establishments in 
Bengal—under Mr. Foster, who was directed to take ‘‘ cognizance 
of civil and criminal matters of no great importance within thirty 
miles of his station,” and to grant licenses and receive rent for 
honey and wax within the Sundarban. Mr. Foster only remained 
there for a couple of years, and then the establishment was removed 
to Murli. Enclosed by a masonry wall, fast crumbling under the 
rude hand of time, is still to be seen the residence of the sub- 
divisional officer, a small brick-built house in a ruinous state, 
having three rooms and a verandah, but minus the roofing, which 
having been supported-by rafters, probably sundri ones, has come 
bodily down, ‘Ihe walls too will most likely soon tumble down. 
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Regarding the cultivation of the Sundarban przor to the British 
rule, we may quote the words of Clive, as he wrote to the Court 
of Directors in 1758, December 31st: 

“ The extent of the Pergunnah of Cuney Turies is unknown, jt 
“ reaches as far as Gunga Saugor to the south, the Sunderbunds 
‘to the east ; the revenue it formerly yielded, we are informed on 
“ good authority, amounted to 40 lacks of rupees, but the greater 
** part of this Pergunnah is uncultivated, uninhabited, and over. 
“ grown with jungle. The rents of it amount to no more than 
“Rs, 2,925-9-0, and we pay the Nawab only Rs. 562-8-0,”* 

We may also here quote from the Rev. Mr. Long’s “ Introduc- 
tion ” to his Selections, (the first volume of which has only yet made 
its appearence, we regret to say), regarding the early cultivation 
of the Sundarban subsequent to the advent of the British Govern- 
ment. “That Captain Tolley” (@ Tolly) “is mentioned in 
** 1766 as busy about a factory on the borders of the Sundarban, 
“or passage through the woods.” The canal to the south of 
Calcutta, spanned by Hastings’ Bridge, is called after this officer, 
as well as ollyganj in the suburbs, RY 

“The district and its head-quarters” from 1781 to 1810, forms 
the title of the next chapter. The names of the district officers up 
to 1815 are given, and heading this list, the most prominent among 
them are those of Messrs. Tilman Henckell and Richard: Rocke. 
Among the others, we may notice the name of Mr. Richmona 
Thackeray, father of the celebrated novelist, who acted as Collector 
in 1805, There was another Thackeray also in the Bengal Civil 
Service, and doubtless a relative of the late successful author ; 
in 1766, Mr. William Makepeace Thackeray landed in Calcutta 
as writer, was posted to the Secretary’s office, and was in thie 
following year appointed cash-keeper, + Among the modern 
district officers of Jessore, the three best known to the people 
for their ability, zeal, energy, and activity are, rather strange to say, 
an Englishman, an Irishman, and a Scotchman, viz.: Messrs. 
Francis Lestock Beaufort, Edmund Weldon Malony, and James 
Monro, which is the order in which they joined the district. All 
of them are, we are glad to say, still living, and only one, the first 
of the trio, just retired from the service and the country for good, 
after an arduous official career of more than one-third of a cen- 
tury. We may here appropriately add, that, the’ Uncovenanted, 
or Subordinate Judicial Service, was established in 1832, or some- 
what less. than half a century ago, by the fiat of Lord William 
Bentinck, and the following are the names of the two officers 
gazetted to the district, on the 20th March of that year, thus:— 


En 








* The Rey. J.‘Long's Selections, + Ibid, 447, and 504, 
}, 152, 
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Thomas, Sadr Amin.” 

The boundaries of the district appear to have undergone vari- 
ons changes at different times. and the Magistrate’s and Collector's 
yrisdictions were not concurrent. Pabna and Faridpar were dis- 
tricts created subsequent to the Permanant Settlement; the 
latter in 1814. The last rectification of the boundaries was as 
late as 1863, when alarge number of estates were transferred 
from Jessore to Faridpur and vice versa. 

About 1790, the head- -quarters of the district was transferred 

from Murli to its present location, then known as Séhibganj, for 
the other name given toit by the natives, Kasbd, simply ‘signifies 
in the vernacular “a town.” When Mr. Henckell arrived at 
Murli he appears to have found a house there, styled by him ‘ the 
factory ;” no doubt one of the cloth factories of the Company, 
which must have been a handsome structure to have been worth 
Rs. 18,650 at that time, when labour and materials could be ob- 
tained so very cheap. At the outset the Government had, we are 
told, 500 bigds in and about the existing station, taken from the 
R4j4 of Chanchra, but it has dwindled down considerably, owing, 
evidently, to the carelessness and neglect of the local authorities. 
That which remains to the Government within the station is éealled 
“ Séhib-dakl,” a corruption of, no doubt, “ Sdhiber dakhal,” or 
“the Séhib’s possession, from which it may be conjectured that, 
the place acquired the name “Sahibganj” on the officials locating 
themselves there, or if it had the name before that, then from 
some Musalman grandee of that ilk residing there, who bore the 
Muhammadan title of Sahib. It may be mentioned that the 
largest mahall within Sirk4r Khalifatébaéd was ‘in Akbar’s time. 
« Jesar” (Jessore), aiias “ Rastlptr,” the latter an obvious 
Muhammadan designation. It is called by these names in Todar 
Mall’s rent-roll of 1582, given in Abul Fazl’s Aiz-i-Akbari, vide 
Jour, As, Soc. B., N.S., Vol. XLII, p. 217.° This shows that 
the Hind name of Jecacre was giving wayat that titne to 
the Muhammadan one of Rastlpir, or rather the latter was then 
attempted to be substituted for the former. ~The insalubrity of the 
place is recorded from the earliest times, and of the several early 
district officers, two of them died there, viz., Mr. A. M. Willock, 
on the 18th, or 20th September 1807, and Mr. E. Parker, on the 
Sih September 1809. Their tombs, or rather tomb-stones, must 
have been destroyed long ago, for in the Bengal Obituary, the oldest 
mouumental tablet at Jessore is stated to be inscribed thus :— 

Sacred to the memory of 

Jobn Robert Carr:thers, 

of the Bengal Vivil Service, who departed this life 


on the 10th July 1831, at this station, 
Aged 21 years and 11 months. 
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In the Calcutta Review, vol., xxxii, p. 15, it is mentioned hy 
Captain Sherwell, that Lieutenant Hugh Morrison, 4th Regiment 
B. N. J.,1s supposed to have died, at the station of Jessore, of jungle 
fever in 1818, as the last entry in his Field-book, dated the 28+}, 
February of that year, contains these affecting and*melancholy 
lines: —“1 am so ill that I can no longer carry on the survey ; | 
“have therefore got bearers to carry me by dawk to the station of 
“Jessore.” He, and his brother, Lieutenant W. N. Morrison, Benoal 
Engineers, surveyed that tract of the Sundarban lying between thie 
Hiigli and Bara Pangassiyé rivers, during the early part of the 
present century. The latter officer died some three years before his 
brother, having been killed by a grape slot in an attack on a 
Gurkha stronghold on the 3rd June 1815, Thus perished these 
heroic brothers in the execution of their duties, far apart from one 
another. 

At one time it appears to have been in contemplation to shift 
the head-quarters of the district to Mahmfiidpdr, but somehow the 
plan was oot carried out. 

“ Famines and Remedial Measures” for four years, commenc- 
ing from 1787, form the burden of a chapter of nearly five pages 
in length. Starting as it does, it can of course give us no infurma- 
tion of the previous famine, namely, that of 1784, when in Cal- 
cutta an embargo on the exportation of grain had to be laid, on 
account of the prices for that commodity being greatly enhanced. 
Owing to the combined action of an unusually high inundation 
and a severe cyclone, and doubtless the latter was accompanied by 
that destructive agent a storm-wave, a grievous famine was 
wrought in 1787 and 1788, which was felt most acutely in the 
eastern districts. The cyclone referred to by Mr. Westland as 


having occurred a few days after the 20th October 1787, actually 


took place on Friday the 2nd November, and the following account 
of it, as it was felt in Calcutta, is taken from Mr. Seton-Kan's 
Selections, Vol. I., page 213 :— | 

“The violence of the storm on Friday last exceeded any that has 
‘been experienced in Calcutta for these 20 years past. The gale 
“commenced about 12 o'clock the preceding uight, and continued 
‘with occasional intermissions and increasing violence till about 
“11 o'clock a.M. the next day. The effects of its fury have not 
“been less general than severe. Among many other accidents too 
“numerous to particularize, about five thousand boats were cast 
“ away on the river between this and Berhampore; a brick house 
“in Cossitollah blown down ; upwards of fifty thousand maunis 
“of grain lost in Calcutta: and at Barrackpore many of the bu- 
“ galows much damaged, though none entirely destroyed.” | 

By way of remedial measures we find that the transportation of 
grain was temporarily suspended, monopolies prohibited, aud the 
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surplus of grain belonging to traders was directed to be sold by 

ublic auction, aud the proceeds were to be disbursed among 
the distressed, or given to the owners of the grain, at the discretion 
of the Magistrate. These were, to say the least, high-handed and 
arbitrary proceedings ; and Mr. Henckell did not relish the restric- 
tion to free trade that these orders imposed, and judiciously recom- 
mended that they should be withdrawn, which was accordingly done. 
This produced its natural beneficia: effects, in inducing traders to 
bring in further supplies to the district. He also persuaded the 
Rajé of Chanchré to make advances to his tenants, amounting in 
all to about Rs. 5,000, and he obtained from the Board a grant of 
Rs. 15,000 for similar purposes, and Rs. 6,000 for the repair of the 
damaged embankments. 

Immediately following the scarcity of 1790, occurred another 
dreadful famine in the next year, caused by drought, and which 
necessitated the partial suspension of the revenue, amounting to, 
we are told, Rs, 69,000. Tanks were ordered to be opened out 
for the irrigation of the fields, and Zamindars were told, that they 
could obtain advances on security of their estates to maintain 
tanks, reservoirs, etc,, but not a single one of them responded to the 
offer. 

The Government in order to provide against scarcity in future, 
established in 1794, acouple of large public granaries, one at 
Babukh&li, close to Magurah, and the other at Sharganj, close to 
Phultal4, but this plan proved a complete failure, and had to be 
abandoned within a period of seven years. 

The ensuing chapter of three pages is devoted to ‘‘ Floods 
and Embankments” for fourteen years, beginning with 1787. Ex 
pensive and substantial embankments had to be constructed and 
maintained in those days to prevent the country being swamped 
and the crops destroyed, which always occurred when they were 
breached, or over-topped by the waters of the flood, which used 
to sweep down in almost resistless fury in their course to the sea. 
In 1801 Captain Mouatt was deputed to put the embankments 
inan efficient state, as Government suspected that Mr. Jennings, 
the Superintendent of Embankments, had not done his duty in 
this respect. ‘The Government appear to have attended to the 
embankments up to 1811. 

The frequency of inundations in the districts in times past is 
accounted for by Mr. Westland in this way : he considers the excess 
waters of the Ganges to have been formerly discharged by rivers 
running through it, such as the Nabagangé, the Kumér, and 
the Chitré, and he might well have added, the Bhairab also. The 
opening of the Madhimati river is also supposed to have caused 
the inundations, as when it-beeame fairly opened, the district was 
less subject to be flooded. These causes had, no doubt, a good 
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deal to do with the ipundations, ‘but it must be recollected that, as 
Deltaic action goes on, the level of the country is gradually raised, 
and becomes, of course, less liable 'to be submerged. 

Less than a couple of pages gives us a'brief'sketch of the “ estab- 
lishment of the excise ” for a score-of'year, commencing’ from 3790, 
It sets forth that the Muhammadan ‘Government allowed spirits 
to be distilled on payment of a'small'tax stated by the Collector to 
have been in B.S. 1032 (A.D., 1625,)“a tax, of Re, 1-10” from the 
distillers. ‘I'he British found, it is said, the Zamindars ib pussession 
of this source of revenue, and it is stated to have fermed an integral 
portion of the assets of their holdings, at least of such of them as 
sanctioned the manufacture of : spirits, for all do net appear to have 
done so. We may add,* and it does seem prima fucie strange, 
that the Muhammadans only patronised the hquor, according 
to the authority of the Collector, but they do not appear to 
have at any time strictly adhered to the precept. prohibiting the 
use of strong drink inculcated in the Kordn, for there is abundant 
proof inthe Ain-i-Akburi that the grandees of comparatively so 
strict a court as Akbar’s, indulged in this pernictous habit to excess, 

At first the British Government levied a license fee from every 
distiller and vendor, the amount of which was fixed by the Collector, 
but in 1792 the stills were required to be kept in some fixed place, 
and they were divided into two-classes, and charged respectively, 
annas 12 and annas 6 per diem. Vendors were exempted from 
any tax whatsoever, and the tax upon té@¢ was declared to be 25 per 
cent. of the rent of the trees from which it was drawn.t At the 
outset, ii 1794-95 A.D., there appears to have been as many as 
15] stills, which realised, however, only Rs. 567. <A few years 
afterwards, in 1801-2, the collections on this head were estimated 
at Rs, 5,000. In 1868-69, tlie aggregate excise revenue in the 
district, amounted to Rs. 35,573, showing how immensely the 
taste for spirituous drinks has increased among the inhabitants 
since the present régime, Is this well? We think that most 
people will concur with us in considering it a deplorable, but 
probably inevitable, result of the advance of civilisation. 


* In the accounts of the Burd- Jranslation, Vol.I, p. 70: “ The Zar- 
wan R4j revenues of A, D. 1762, “ ¢ul, and its fruits, resemble the cocoa- 
given in the Rev. J. long’s Selec- * nut and its fruits. When the stalk 
tions from the Records of the Govern- “of a new leaf comes out of a branch, 
ment of India, Vol. I., pp. 342-344, “they cut off its end, and hang a 
no such item is to be found, “ vessel to it, to receive the out-flow- 

‘This tree is the 74/, or fan palm, “ing juice. The vessel will fill 
(Borassus flabelliformis, Linnswus,) “ twice or thrice a day, The juice 
and does not appear to be now used “is called Zari; when fresh it 18 
for this purpose within the district. “sweet ; when it is allowed to stand 
‘he mode in which the sap is drawn, “ for some time it turns sub-acid, and 

thus graphically described by Abul “ inebriating,” | 
Fazl in the Am, Mr. Blochmann’s 
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A few remarks on drugs, in which category are enumerated 
ganjé and bkang, or hemp, opium,-and other more or less deleteri- 
ous narcotics, concludes the chapter under notiee. It appears 
that the hemp plant, (Canabis sctiva, Willdenow,) was largely 
cultivated im various parts of the district, primcipally about 
Keshabpfr, and in 1809, the Colleetor estimated the outturn of 
ganja to be from fifty to sixty thousand ménsy and the price 
was, it is said, from Rs. 4 to Sper mdm. It is not stated when 
the cultivation of hemp ceased to be pursued in the district. Opium 
was, tt appears, largely sold in Jessore before the Government 
became aware of the fact. In 1815:four vendors were appointed 
for its sale in the like number of: places in the district, the names 
of which are, we regret to find, omitted in the report. 

“Coinage and Currency,” from: 1793 to 1807, occupy a chapter 
of alittle more than a single page. During the close of the 
last century, we are informed, half the Government demand 
was paid in gold, and in the early part of the current cen- 
tury, “ one-third of the currency was in gold.” Rapidly, from 
1815; the silver coinage became abundant, and gradually super- 
seded the more precious metal. It is a pity that the British 
Government did not endeavour to uphold the gold currency, or 
at all events maintain a double currency of gold and. silver, for 
the continuous fall now-a-days in the value of the latter metal, 
and especially the loss in transactions in exchange with European 
countries, has almost brought the State to:the brink. of bankruptey. 
But the Court of Directors decided. as far back as A. D. 1758, that 
a gold currency was not so well suited: for the country as a silver 
one, vide the following extract from their letter of the 3rd March of 
that year, givem in the Rev. J. Long’s Se/ections, Vol. 1, p. 132: 
“ As the treasure by the ships unavoidably consists of gold, which 
“we are sensible is not so proper fer Bengal as silver, we have re- 
“commended it to the President and Council of Fort George to 
“exchange as large a part of it as they can into bullion, or rupees.’’ 

Copper coinage was not current, we are informed, up to 1814 ; 
but Mr. Westland states on this head, “That either pice existed 
somewhere or it was in contemplation to supply them.” Puis 
were certainly coined long anterior to the above date, the first of 
them being struck in Caleutta in 1782,* the next, ten years after- 
ward, marked “ O.V.C. 1792,” on the obverse, and bore a shield and 
crest On the reverse. The first quarter-auna piece was struck in 
Calcutta in 1795, and the next in the following year : it had the fol- 
lowing inscription on the obverse: 


shiol pl slit FV gla cin 


tas 





_” They were actually coined at Pal- to the by vide Prinsep s “ Useful 
ta, by contract, and 192 of them went ‘Tables,” Jour, As. Soc., B,, 1840. 
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aanih thirty-seventh year of the reign of the Emperor Shah 

On the reverse these words “ek pdi sikd,” were inscribed in 
the following three characters, Beng4li, Persian, and Deva Nagri. 

We may add that, no copper coin was evidently coived at 
Murshidabad, or anywhere else in the Province of Bengal, 
by the native Government. We hope these additional facts 
which we have supplied will not be deemed out of place here, 
nor wholly uninteresting, 

Paper currency, or Government Bank Notes, were heard of for 
the first time in August 1, 1809, when they made their appear- 
ance in the local treasury accounts, 

The following chapter of a couple of pages or so gives a succinct 
résumé of “the Collector’s duties,’ under which head are enu- 
merated, “collection of land revenue,” ‘“Sha’s management,” 
“assessment,” “stamps, ‘ resumption,” “pidnya, or first fruits,” 
and ‘annual tours.’ ‘There is nothing here calling for particular 
notice, but it may be mentioned as a curious circumstance that Mr, 
Henckell in 1790, incurred the following expense to celebrate the 
Pinya, viz :—* fire-works, Rs, 65 ; tom-tom, Rs. 7; dancing girls, 
“Rs. 35; dancing boys, Rs. 15;” etc. It is characteristic of the 
Government of that day, that they declined to reimburse Mr. 
Henckell for the expenditure on the entertainment, because it 
was without precedent, and for no other reason. 

A comparatively long chapter describes the “ Reform of the 
Administration of Criminal Justice,” 1791, the most prominent 
feature of which was that the Magistrate superseded the Daroghah, 
and which fact we have referred to previously. It is a rather 
significant fact, showing how the Musalmans have been displaced 
by the Hindds in Government service, that whilst in 1793 all the 
Daroghahs of the various Thdvahs, with a single exception, were 
Muhammadans, fifty years afterwards there were only two of that 
caste among a dozen Daroghahs, the rest being Hindus. This is, 
no doubt, one of the principal causes for the discontent, we may 
almost say disaffection, which pervades the Musalman community 
throughout British India; and considering that they were the 
dominant class when the British conquered the country, it must be 
admitted that they have a valid ground for complaint, and that 
they have been harshly dealt with in a great many ways. 

Then we have a chapter of about a couple of pages, headed 
“The Civil Judge’s Authority Extended,” for eight years, com- 
mencing from 1793. In order to show the Judge’s over-bearing 
style of treating his brother-officers, the writer of the report 
instances a curious case. The gentleman who held that post, Ar. 
Melvill, evidently in 1800, fined the Collector Rs. 200 for daring 
to prefer a petition for a review of a judgment passed by him, Mr. 
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{lelvill, in which he had dismissed a case brought against certain 
rraders for neglecting to take out licenses for the sale of ganja, 
and awarded them Rs. 5 compensation, which was ordered to be 
realised by way of a tine from the “ Honorable Company.” ‘This 
‘; far more than the High Court have yet attempted to do, and 
which tribunal has always acted with extreme moderation, despite 
the apprehension and dislike with which it is regarded by those 
executive and judicial officers of all classes, in the Mofussil, who are 
prone to high-handed proceedings, and have an utter disregard of 
the laws of the Jand. 

A short but interesting chapter is devoted to “ Early notices of 
Trade and Agriculture,” from 1788 to 1805. Almostall the marts, 
flourishing in 1799, are still in existence, but, as was to be expect- 
ed, the principal ones then are not so now, notably Fakirhat on the 
Bhairab, which from being the second in importance in the whole 
district, has dwindled down to quite an insignificant place ; whilst, 
on the other hand, KatchA4ndpdr, then considered of little impor- 
tauce, is at present the largest mart, where according to ‘* The 
Statistical Reporter,” in 1874-75, the quantity of sugar “manufac- 
tured was 1,56,475 mans, and chitta-gur, or molasses, 1,56,630 
mans. There also appear to have been bazars at Gopalganj, on 
the Madhtimati, and Mirganj, which are not specified in the 
report under review, but are marked as such in the map of 1769 
given with the fourth volume of Mr. Saudemau’s Selections from 
the Calcutta Gazette. 

Of the products of the district reported in 1791, we find among 
food-graivs, rice, and the vetches, halldi and masuri ; cocoanuts 
aud betelnuts were then, as now, sent out in large quantities, and 
tobacco to a much greater extent than at present. Cotton, here, as 
elsewhere in Lower Bengal, is now-a-days produced iv infiuit- 
esimal quantity, but then it was largely grown ; the lucal manufac- 
ture of cotton goods was cousiderable: it is now almost wil. 
Sugar was even then an article of export, and it is recorded that 
10,000 muns were despatched to Calcutta for sale in 1791. 

Regarding indigo, Mr. Westland says, “from the absence of 
_jndige in the 1791 list of exports, we may justly conclude that 

ho indigo was then manufactured ; ” and then goes on to state 
“that, it was introduced by Europeans.” 

_ludigo was an article of commerce in India from remote 
times, aud ancient classical authors designate it as indicum. 
Pliny shows how good indicum could be detected from inferior 
stuff He says, to quote his words as translated: “ The proof 
“hereof is by fire, for cast the right indico upon live coals, it 
_Yieldeth a flame of most excellent purple.” Jn the 17th century 
it was denominated “the devil's dye” in Europe, and its use 
‘as expressly prohibited by an imperial edict, beariug date 
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1764. It formed, we are told by Professor Royle,* “a prominent 
“article of importation during the first century of their’—the 
East India Company’s—“ commerce.” It was largely manufactured 
about Agré by the Dutch. Bernier mentions in a letter to 
Monsieur de la Mothe le Vayer, dated from Delhf, the 1g, 
July 1763, that the Dutch “ purchase of anilar indigo, gathered 
“in the neighbourhood of Agra, particularly at Bianes, two 
‘days’ journey from the city, whither they go once every 
“vear, having a house in the place. “ Vide Bernier’s Travels 
én the Mogul Hmpire, translated by Irving Brock, Calcutta, 
Lepage and Co. Vol. I, p. 330. In the foot-note to page 156 
of the appendix to Jour. As. Soc., 1836, it is stated that, 
“the proclamation does not mention indigo: but about this 
“ neriod’—1631—‘‘ there was a large contract for its supply to 
“the English at Agr4, and much loss was sustained, as it found, 
“at that juncture, no ready sale either in Persia or England.” In 
(784, we find that Mr. Keble levied a toll of Sika Rupis 2 per 
100 mans for indigo passing his canal between the Rupnarain 
and Haldi rivers, as will be seen from a reference to Mr. Seton- 
Karr’s Selections, I, 35. From the same work, p. 209, we learn 
that the East India Company, as far back as 1787, gave great 
encouragement to the manufacture of indigo; and in the Calcutta 
Review, Vol. IV, it is stated that there was an fudigo factory in 
existence in 1790, on the banks of the Bhagirathi. 

The following letter, dated February 4th, 1788, from Mr. B. 
Boyce, to the address of the Governor-General in Council, regarding 
the manufacture of indigo, is most curious, and will, we think, 
amply repay perusal :— ’ 

“Yndigo, which is now made in the rainy season, should be 
‘made in the dry weather, the vegetation in the rainy season 
“being too rapid, and forces the plant to apparent maturity before 
“the dye is formed. And river and well water should be used 
‘instead of tank water, which, from having washed the surfaces 
“of the earth, is highly impregnated with alkaline salt, that ac- 
“ celerates the fermentation before the dye has been sutficient!! 
“Joosened from the plant; there being no country in the world 
‘that more abounds with alkaline salts than this, which 1 now 
“take upon me to assert, are the real chemical bases on which our 
« saltpetre is formed, by the acid of the aur, for the natural pro- 
“duce of which India has been remarkable from time immemorial 
“Another obstacle from the present mode of supplying the 
“plant is, that by making the quantity in two months 7 
“they should in eight, whatever the quantity of aye 
“may be in the plant, if not totally destroyed before it ca 
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# Productive Kesources of India: London, 1840, page 99. 
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«it is brought), is considerably lessened, and this is what was ac- 
«knowledged by the gentlemen who were called npon to examine 
«my indigo, which I shall beg leave to quote literally :— 

«*We have seen specimens made by different persons nearly 
«equal to that (my indigo), but the process is so expensive, that 
«no one has found his account in making any quantity.’ The 
«physical reason is this, that from the time blood ceases to circu- 
“Jate in an animal, or sap in a vegetable, actual, though not 
“vulgarly perceptible, putrefaction commences, ou account of the 
“alkaline and acid particles coming in contact for want of motion ; 
“this being the mode of dissolution, the purest of those salts and 
“oils which alone constitute the dye of indigo, are either eva- 
“norated or changed into a putrid phlegm of insipid matter, 
“unless prevented by instantaneously manufacturing the plant 
“as soon as it is cut; but how much’ sooner this dissolution is 
“liable to take place, I leave you to judge, when the very mens- 
“truum, or water itself, is charged with one of the first principles 
“of putrefaction, an alkaline salt.” * 

In this district, according to Mr. Westland, the first indigo 
factory was established at Rupdiya in 1795, by Mr. Bond, who is 
described in the Government records as “a free merchant under 
“eovenaat with the Court of Directors.” Next in 1796, we have 
Mr. Tuft, who was allowed to establish indigo works in Mahmfd- 
shahi,—we give the name of the place correctly. The Jingd4gachha 
factory belonged originally, about the beginning of the present 
century, to Mr. Jennings, and the Civil Surgeon, Dr. Anderson, 
built factories at Daulatptr, Barandi and Nilganj in 1801. 

It is as well to state here that we find from Mr. Seton-Karr’s 
Selections, Vol. II, p. 102, that the following appointments were 
aunounced in the Calcutta Gazette of June 13th 1798 : 

“The Governor-General in Council has been pleased to appoint 
“Mr. David Vanderhayden, Commissioner in Behar; and Mr. 
‘John Fleming, Inspector of Drugs and Indigo in the room of 
Mr. Lyon Prager”, 

The above extract show that the appointment of “ Commis- 
sioner” was created during the past century, and that there was 
at the time an officer to look after drugs and indigo, which facts 
are nowhere adverted to in the report under review, and must 
lave, therefore, been unknown. to the writer thereof. 

_ The immense progress of commerce within the last eighty years 
in the district may be judged from the fact prominently noticed by 
ir. Westland, that whilst in 1795 the trading capital was estimated 
to be less than nine l4khs of Rupees, the profits alone from trade 
Were, under the certificate tax of 1868, assessed at Rupees thirty- 
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* Mr, Seton-Karr’s Selections, vol, I, p. 281. 
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two lakhs! This is undoubtedly due to the peace and security con- 
ferred on the country by the beneficient British rule, which certain 
vernacular journals are pleased to deride as oppressive and ip. 
jurious to the interest of the natives: comment on such conduct 
is superfluous. 

Under the head of “ Public Communications,” we are supplied 
with information regarding “roads,” “ traffic,” and the post. Ag 
to the first of them, we find it stated in the report, that the 
public road from Calcutta to Dhaka passed through Jessore, 
and this fact, it is said, is noticed in a letter, dated 1791. The 
said road we find distinctly marked in the map of 1769, (Vide 
Mr. Sandeman’s Selections, Vol. 1V,) where it is shown as enter- 
ing the district at Jingégéchh4, and passing through Chanchré, 
Daitalé, and Mahmddpar, and leaving it at a place called Hazi- 
ganj, or “ Hadgigunge,” on the banks of the Madhdmati, which 
name we cannot find in the Revenue Survey Map. Mr. Westland 
mentions two other older roads, one leading from Jessore, vid 
Jhenidé to Kumarkhéli, and next from the same place to Khulné ; 
but there is nothing stated of another road marked on the map 
of the last century, just quoted, which branched from the main 
road near Bangram, and proceeded by a circuitous way to Mirzé- 
ganj, and thence, with a slight detour to the east, direct to 
Mahmidpar, where it re-joined the trunk road. These roads were, 
we are told, “little more than uncared-for tracts,” as the traffic was 
probably very iuconsiderable, and this is pretty clearly proved by 
the fact that the Collector estimated that there were less than one 
hundred carts throughout the district in 1794, and only half-a- 
dozen of them could be obtained at the station of Jessore in 1810. 

According to Mr. Westland, “a regular postal line was kept up 
“between Calcutta and Jessore” as early as 1790, as well as one 
from Jessore to Kumarkhali vid Jhenidaé, and another to Jay- 
nagar vid Klishara. But the posts maintained in the above 
several places were evidently exclusively restricted to the convey- 
ance of official correspondence, and not open to the public ; for in 
Mr. Seton-Karr’s Selections, Vol. II, p. 51, there appears a “ table 
“of rates of postage from Calcutta to different places,” dated 
September 29th, 1791, ard signed by C. Cockerell, Post Master 
Gereral, where neither Jessore, nor any other place within the 
district, is specified. Baqirganj and Raimangal are, however, men- 
tioned therein. 

The first Civil Surgeon of Jessore appears to have been Dr. Hender- 
son, who was.appointed, we learn, as far back as 1784, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Henckell. ‘To him succeeded Dr. Anderson, referred 
to before as being engaged in the manufacture of * the blue dye. 

In 1789, and again in 1802, we are told that the Collector 


submitted an estimate of the population of the district, amount 
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ing to respectively, 1,056,109 and 1,200,000. The extent of the 
district was of course then very different from what it is now, aud 
the estimates were altogether haphazard ones. From the “ Me- 
morandum on the census of British India of 1871-72,” as officially 

resented to Parliament,* we find Jessore, exclusive of the Sundar- 
han, is stated to have an area of 3,658 square miles, 4,247 villages, 
313,660 inhabited houses, and 2,075,021 inhabitants. The differ- 
ences between the two former estimates and the result of the last 
attempt—for it cannot, in good sooth, be pronounced to be any 
thing else—at numbering the people, are very striking indeed. 

A regular traffic in slaves appears to have been carried on in 
this district ; and Mr. Westland states that, during the last century, 
ove Cesar is referred to in the Magistrate’s letter of the 
14th March 1785, as belonging to Mr. Osborne of the Salt 
Department. We may add that, slaves were openly sold in Cal- 
cutta about this time. There were numerous advertisements on 
the subject, and here is one of 1770, quoted by us in our 
“ Historical and Topographical Sketch of Calcutta,” published dur- 
ing the past year, page 71: ; 

“To be sold.—Two French Hornmen, who dress hair and 
“shave, and wait at table.” 

In the Rev. J. Long’s Selections, Vol. I, p. 383, we find that 
Captain Ross, who was murdered at Kerma in the Sundarban, in 
1764, bad two slaves with him at the time, named Phillis and 
Nicola ; they were cruelly treated by the murderers, wno were the 
crews of the several boats, and effected their escape by swimming 
ashore. 

The writer of the report mentions that private individuals 
were in the habit of confining people during the last century, and 
itis referred to as a *‘ custom” in 1792. In Tytler’s “ Considerations 
on the state of India,’ a work published in London, 1816, the 
following entry occurs :— 

“C. P., Jessore. An order to all Indigo Planters to prevent 
“their imprisoning any one.” 

An account of the Sydpaér Trust Kstate, from 1814 to 1823 
occupies a short separate chapter. The Government, it appears, 
took possession of it in 1816, owing to the two ‘I'rustees who had 
then charge of it quarrelling among themselves, This estate was 
bequeathed in 1814 by its owner, Haji Muhammad Mohsin, mainly 
for the benefit of the Imambéra at Hagli, but the proceeds 
thereof the Goverment have divided between that and the Higli 
Uollege, the latter getting two-vinths of the net annual value of 
the endowment, which is Rs. 70,000. This was certainly not 
the intention of the donor, and it was decidedly unfair towards the 
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* Supplement to the Statistical Reporter,” Vol. I., p. 13. 
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Muhammadan community ; but this has since been altered, ang 
the money restricted to Muhammadan uses. ; 

“The Origin of Cholera” forms the startling title of another 
and last chapter under Part III of the Report. Mr. Westland 
has here fallen into the popular error of supposing that cholera 
originated in Jessore in 1817, vide our “ Note on the History of 
“Cholera in India,” whieh appeared in the Calcutta Review of 
April, 1873.% We may add that Dr. John Macpherson’s admir. 
able work on the “ Annals of Cholera,” published in London jp 
1872, contains abundant evidence to satisfactorily prove that, the 
disease was prevalent in this country long prior to the advent of 
the British in India. Regarding the epidemic originating in Jes- 
sore in 1817, Dr. Macpherson thus writes :— 

“The great epidemic of 1817 is usually described as having com- 
«‘menced at Jessore ; but in that year there was a fatal case of 
“cholera in Fort William in the month of March, which at- 
“tracted no attention. Jn May and June the disease was raging 
“ epidemically in Kishnaghur and Mymensing. In July it was 
“at Sovergunge in the Dacca district, and as high up the river as 
“the large city of Patna, and it did not reach Jessore till August, 
“and not till after the middle of that month. It broke out at 
“Calcutta on much the same date, or a few days earlier. In both 
“ places it caused great consternation, but the, greatest in Jes- 
“sore.” 

The foregoing quotation conclusively shows that, there is no 
foundation for the supposition that Jessore is the birth-place of 
cholera, sporadic or epidemic, and therefore that evil reputation 
ought no longer to be attached toit. There was, however, in 1817 a 
virulent out-break of cholera in Jessore, and owing to the panic it 
caused, the courts had to be closed for a short time. The following 
interesting account of it, we take from Dr. Norman Chevers’ “Man- 
ual of Medical Jurisprudence,” Calcutta, 1870, page 415. 

“Dr. Robert Tytler has left on record a vivid picture of the 
“ moral shock which the first out-break of the great cholera epi- 
“demic of 18)7 produced upon the people of Jessore. The disease 
“ commenced its ravages in August, and it was at once discovered 
“that the August of this year had five Saturdays. The aumber 
“ five being the express property of the destructve Siva, a mystical 
“ combination was at once detected, the infallible baneful influence 
“of which it would have .been sacrilege to question. On the 
“night of the 29th, a strange commotion spread throughout the 
“villages adjacent to the station. A number of Judoos (Jadoo- 
“ avallahs ?) or magicians, were reported to have quitted Moruily with 
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* Inthe Madras Courver of the 7th and which is stated to be “ Cholera 
November 1787, mention is made of JMorbus.” Vide Mr. Seton-Karr's 
a “disorder” which reached Vellore, Selections, vol, I, p. 214, 
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«q human head in their possession, which they were, to be directed 
« hy supernatural signs, to leave in a certain, and to them uaknown,. 
«yillage. The people on all sides were ready, by force, to. arrest 
«the progress of these nocturnal visitors ; for the prophesy foretold 
“that wherever the head fell, the destroying angel, terminating 
« er sanginary course, would rest; and the demon of death, 
“thus satisfied, would refrain from further devastation in this 
“part of the country. Dr. Tytler says that on the night, 
“while walking along the road, endeavouring to allay the 
“agitation and to quiet the apprehensions of the. people, the 
« Judge and he perceived a faint light issuing from a thick clump 
“of bamboos. Attracted to the spot, they found a hut, which 
“was illuminated, and contained the images of five Hindoo gods, 
“one of which was Seetillah, the celebrated and formidable Oolah 
“Beebee (Our Lady of the Flux), Avatar of Kali, who, it is 
“believed is one day to appear riding upon a horse, for the 
“purpose of slaughtering mankind, and of setting the world on 
“fir. In front of the idols, a female child, about nine years of 
“age, lay upon the ground. She was evidently stupefied with 
“intoxicating drugs, and in-this manner prepared to return 
“responses to such questions, as those initiated into the mysteries, 
“should think ‘ proper to propose.” By the light of our present 
“knowledge, we may apprehend that the poor little creature 
“Jay, thus prepared, rather as the victim, than the oracle. ” 

In Dr. D. B. Smith’s pamphlet on cholera, it is mentioned that 
there were no less than ten thousand deaths within two months 
in Jessore at that time. Mr. Westland says that Dr. Tytler at 
first attributed the disease to “a vitiated state of bile,”* and then 
to the new autumn rice being “devoured with avidity by natives 
of all descriptions.” The patients were treated with doses of 
calomel and opium, and this mode of treatment was pronounced 
be “always successful when given at a sufficiently early stage 
of the disease,” but no figures have been preserved to enable us to 
form an independent opinion in the matter.t 

We have now finished our review of the third part of the Re- 
port. We find that our article has extended to a greater length 
than we had anticipated at starting. We reserve the remaining 
portions of Mr. Westland’s interesting book for future con- 





"This was simply giving the discovered and announced by Dr. 
signification of the designation of the Charles Palmer, formerly Civil Sur- 
disease, cholera, which is derived geon of Jessore, vide his report on 
from two Greek words, “‘ Cholé,” and the Calcutta Epizootics to the Go- 
‘thea, ” meaning “ the flow’” or vernment of India, 1864, which has 
rather, “ over-flow of bile.” been re-published in extenso in Jour. 
* Itis worthy of notice that the first Agri. and Hort. Soc. B., vol. xiv. 
out-break of cattle disease recognized Appendix, pp, 41-67, 
“S rinderpest in this country, was 
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sideration ; but before concluding our present article, we have to 
notice a subject referred to by us in the previous number of the 
Review. garding Mirzanagar, we stated that, the ruins there 
were older than Mr. Westland represented them to be, viz., A. D. 
1700, and showed, according to Stewart, that Mir Ali was Faujdér. 
of Jessore as far back as at least A. D. 1696. We have now dis. 
covered from Mr, Blochmann’s most excellent translation of Abul 
Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 315, that Mirz4 Hasan-i-Cafawis’ 
son, Mirzé Cafshikan, who was Faujdar of Jessore, retired and 
died in 1073 A. H.,=1662 A. D. This fact proves the place 
to have been established during the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; and it is further interesting, as we may reasonably infer 
from it, we think, that its name was derived from this Faujdér, 


to wit Mirz4 Cafshikan. 
H. JAMES RAINEY, 


(To be cor. tinued), 
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Art. VIIL—STUDIES OF RUSSIAN CONTEMPORARY 
HISTORY :— 


I. Toe ABOLITION OF SERFAGE. 


II. THe ABSORPTION OF THE CENTRAL ASIA 
KHANATES, . 


1.—Hasthausen :—“ The Russian Empire.” 7 
9.—L’ Empire des Tsars :— Revue des Deux Mondes, 1876. 


« 


3,—Die Nomaden. By Professor Gregorieff: St. Petersburg. 

4,— Schuyler’s “ Turkistan:” 1876. 

5.—Teranties’s “ Russia and England in Central Asia.” 1876, 
6.—Rawlinson’s “ England and Russia in the East. 1875, 


HE subject of the—relations of the Russian Empire to the 
Eastern and Western world is so enormous and complicated, 
that it is necessary to devote the attention to some particular 
portion ; and it appears to us that the French practice of publish- 
ing “studies” on particular subjects is not an inconvenient one, 
and worthy of adoption. No part of the policy of the Russian 
authorities is more interesting than that which relates to the 
emancipation of the serfs, which occupied the first ten years of 
the reign of Alexander II, and the startling annexation of the 
whole of the Khanate of Kokand, and portions of the Khanates 
of Khiva and Bokhara, which has rendered remarkable the last 
ten years of that reign. After careful consideration of the con- 
sequences both to Russia and other States, we do not hesitate in 
pronouncing our opinion that both these measures have contri- 
buted largely to the benefit of mankind in the highest sense, and 
will compel the impartial historian to write, that Alexander II. 
has deserved the meed of praise from his contemporaries. It is 
only within the last few months that full and trustworthy material 
has been at the disposal of the public on either of these two 
subjects: how many of our readers have been able to inform 
themselves of the effects of the serf emancipation, and the 
precise position of Russia in Central Asia? 

In a series of most able articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
an able writer has discussed, in a searching and vivisecting way, 
such as a Frenchman only can achieve, the social state of Russia, 
and the results of the reform of Alexander II. That the facts are 
in the main correct, is evident from the circumstance, that the 
articles were recommended to our notice by a Russian noble at 
St. Petersburg, Many preconceptions and prejudices are swept 
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away, when we read that in Russia, in the eye of the law in t] 
year 1876, all classes are equal: though the name is stil] prose: a 
ed of noble, priest, peasant, and townsman; yet, by the pro = 
of levelling-up and levelling-down, all practical differences have 
died out. Provincial councils have been established by lie. 
ander II., in which all classes meet and deliberate : but.stil] ack 
class sends class-representatives, and as yet the Russian has pen 
reached the crowning goal of representation of the whole commy- 
nity, as in England and the United States. The Russian Emperor 
has only dared to advance half-way, and waits till a further social 
fusion has beeu made. It is an interesting problem to watch aad 
when the times comes as it must soon come, when the Russian 
nation will demand a constitution, the question then will be 
whether the representation is to be of classes, or of the whole 
nation. ‘The Russian ‘people are preparing to shed blood and 
treasure to secure a constitution to the Southern Slavs, and will 
scarcely take less themselves, now that they know their own 
strength, and uuiversal conscription has accustomed the whole 
nation to arms, 
In Great Russia in the old times, as in all Aryan natiuns, we find 
traces of the existence of four classes or castes: I., the Soldier or 
Noble ; II., the Priest ; III., the Merchant or Townsman; IV., the 
Agriculturist ; the two former formed the upper, the two latter the 
lower stratum of society. In Russia, as time went on, there was 
a further sub-division. The nobles were divided into hereditary 
land-owners, and life office-holders. The priesthood was sharply 
divided into Monastic orders and secular clergy. ‘The merchant 
class soon established a difference betwixt the great merchant and 
the petty shopkeeper. Among the agriculturists the peasants on 
Crown lands found themselves occupying a separate position from 
those under private land-owners. A fifth order sprang into exist- 
ence from the working of the old law of military conscription, 
under which the soldier never returned to the position of a serf. 
Outside Great Russia and kindred Little Russia were the great 
Republican military colonies, where there was place neither for 
serf nor noble, but their separate autonomy and independence 
bas gradually been reduced. Scattered over the nation there 
exists a class of small freeholders, an intermediate betwixt serf and 
noble, of uncertain origin, corresponding to the low-whites of the 
United States of America, and the holder of perpetual assignmevts 
of land-revenue and limited landowners in India. It is calei- 
lated, that this class counted two or three: millions, and they will 
form the nucleus of the new class of small landholders, the rural 
middle class, which is now coming into existence. | 
Outside, again, the great Slavonic race, but. within the Empire 
of All the Russias, are the subject and conquered races, 
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furope (for Asia is not within the seope of our present re- 

marks), the Samoyede, the Finlander, the Calmuek, the Tartar, 

Bashkir and other Muhammadans, who have preserved their owm 

social system and grades, In another category come the conquered 
Provinces of Bessarabta, Poland, the Baltic Provinces, the scattered 
but privileged German colonies, and the Jews. 

Let us consider more closely the componeat parts of Great 
Russia. There are fifty-five millions of the peasant class, and 
only five or six millions of nobles, priests, and townsmen. 
Moreover, in the small so-called towns the residents have not 
ajopted urban habits; they know nothing of the closely-packed 
tenements of wall-towns: in fact, these towns are only the large 
villages so familiar in India. The town population is estimated at 
only one-ninth of the whole population : in England it is one-third, 
Thus it appears that Russia is still an empire of peasauts. Russia 
and the United States present a strong contrast, being at the 
extreme poles of civilisation. We may add, that this is the 
feature and misfortune of all Slavonic people, the consequence 
aud cause of their inferiority : they have no accumulated capital, 
no store of movable wealth, no credit to be the basis of commer- 
cial enterprise. Much of the local manufacture is done, as in 
India, in the villages; and the manufacturing classes are not 
congregated in towns, | 

Russia never felt the generous impulse of the Crusades, never 
underwent the salutary discipline of the feudal system. The 
sovereign never had the inducement to give privileges to walled 
towns, as a counterpoise to the great nobles: nor had the citizens 
any reason for congregating in towns no protect themselves 
from feudal oppression. Scarcely a municipality can be said to 
have existed up to the time of Peter the Great. 

Merchants were of old forbidden to purchase land, or even to lend 
to serf or noble, an admirable device for starving agriculture. Now 
that the serf is free, the purchase of land is free also; the nobles. 
and the State are no longer the sole owners of the soil, and capital 
will flow into the land. Under the old system, the distinction 
betwixt the noble and-serf, though belonging to the same nation, 
professing the same religion, and speaking the same language, 
was rather that of two distinct nations. than of two classes of the 
same nation. 

The nobles were not of the type known as such in Teutonic or 
Romanic kingdoms. Successive sovereigns of the old Rurik and 
hew Romanoff dynasty had studied to debase them, and had 
succeeded. Their number is inordinate, caleulated at six hundred 
thousand hereditary, and three hundred thousand life-tenures. In 
such an army there must needs be great variety. Some of the 


pRaces, about forty, are of the old Royal blood of the Rurik dynasty 
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Prince Gortschakoff, the Chancellor, has in his veins the old 
Varangian blood of Rurik, which his sovereign has not. Other 
princely families are of the old Jagellon dynasty of Lithuania 
and Poland: others are Tartars, Circassians, or Georgians, All 
these are of as old and good a stock as any in Europe. Every 
country in Europe, Greece, Poland, Sweden, Germany, France, 
aud even England, has representatives in the Russian nobility, 
The division of property among males to the exclusion of females 
has tended to reduce the wealth of individuals ; and the consti- 
tution of the official hierarchy has destroyed their independence, 
There is no material for a House of Peers in the Russian nobility. 

The “Chin” or official hierarchy is one of the most wonderful 
devices for maintaining a system of personal Government in the 
sovereign. It has a semi-Chinese appearance, though of purely 
indigenous growth, having passed through several phases under 
the late and present dynasty, until in the reign of Peter the 
Great it assumed its present development of fourteen grades, 
The use of European names such as Privy Councillor, &c., is 
merely a blind, and means nothing but a grade. Prince Gorts- 
chakoff, and Privce Baryatinsky, the conqueror of Schamyl, are 
the only representatives of the first grade, and both happen to be 
lineal descendants of the Rurik dynasty ; but that is a mere acci- 
dent : they might have been Swedes of Finland, Germans of the 
Baltic Provinces, Tartars of the Volga, or adventurous Frenchmen 
or Englishmen. 

The “Chin” has privileges, or rather had, for all were nobles. 
By a law of Peter the Great any noble family, that for two genera- 
tions failed to be represented by members in the “Chin,” forfeit- 
ed their hereditary nobility : thus all were compelled to enter the 
ranks, for a longer or shorter time. It was ingeniously arranged 
that every class of the community, including merchants, priests, 
and opera-singers, should be accommodated with a grade, which 
of course had a military denomination. Thus a rich merchant 
and a contre-tenor, could be ticketed as a Colonel; and the suc- 
cessful compiler of a dictionary would be, and is actually now, 
rewarded with the rank of a Major-General disguised by the 
name of Councillor of State, which is about the third or 
fourth grade. Thus the whole community of those above the 
rank of peasant are graded, and rank is asserted in private life. 
Ridiculous stories are current of the sledge of a Major-General 
meeting another sledge in a narrow defile of the Caucasus, and with- 
out a moment’s pause, pitching the opposing vehicle into a snow- 
drift; when suddenly out of the overturned vehicle uprose 4 
Lieutenant-General, who quietly repaid the compliment, aud 
continued his journey. 

All such baneful classifications of society are ruinous to the iD- 
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dependence of a nation. Young men hunt after small posts in the 

ublic service instead of following liberal professions. Moreover, the 
chief privileges of this artificial nobility are gone under the levelling- 
up and levelling-down processes. Immunity from personal chastise- 
ment is now the privilege of every Russian, except as the result of 
a legal prosecution. Conscription in the army is now extended to 
all classes without any exception. The right to purchase land is 
granted to all, and the germs of self-government implanted in 
each province are fatal to a centralized Bureaucracy at the capital. 
Moreover, the voices of those not included in any “Chin,” the 
enfranchised serfs, the millions of peasants, are beginning to be 


heard. 
In one of the palaces of the Tsar is a statue of Alexander IT. 


as the liberator of the serfs, Round him are clustered figures of 
men and women in the picturesque garments of the country, with 
hands of gratitude uplifted to him: what may be the inscription 
in Russian we know not, but in English would be inscribed the 
grand words:— 


“ Peace has her victories no less renowned than War.” 


We proceed now, under the guidance of the same talented writer 
in the Revwe des Deux Mondes, to examine the question of the serf. 
It is a singular coincidence that slavery in America and serfage 
in Europe perished at the same period. It is wonderful that 
either institution lasted so long, and it is the glory of Russia that 
this great reform was accomplished without the shedding of a 
drop of blood. Had it been delayed much longer, it would have 
been asserted by the people, instead of being graciously granted 
by the sovereign, and conceded, though unwillingly, by the 
nobles, 

The term by which the millions of serfs were and are known, 
would seem to be one of insult, but that it is consecrated by usage ; 
itis “ Mujik” or “ Little Man,” the word being a diminutive form 
of the ordinary rendering of man. He is known by another name 
also, which is interesting as being historical, that of “ Khrestian,” 
forin the time of the Tartar domination, the rural population 
represented Christianity. The Slavonic peasants of Russia are by 
far the most numerous race in Europe, occupying in a compact 
block the largest area in the world. The emancipation of this 
vast community has been an operation of first-rate importance, 
and the mode of execution has been without historic parallel, 
4s in all other nations it has been accomplished gradually. More- 
over, it has been the first of a series of reforms in the national 
life, the effects of which will only be felt in the next century : it 
has hot yet produced its fruit, as the serf scarcely yet is conscious 
of his gigantic, and wow unshackled, strength, and until the 
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first year of next century, the entire charges incurred will not 
have been paid off. 

It must be remembered that the peasants of the Crown were 
already partially free; the peasants belonging to private jy- 
dividuals bad to pay for their land. The population may be 
roughly divided thus :— 


Twenty-two willions Serfs of private persons ; 

Twenty-two millions Serfs of the Crown ; 

Two millions belongiug to the Appanages of the Imperial 
Fawily. : 


Moreover, the number of serfs was gradually year by year dim- 
jnuishing under the operation of private enfranchisement, aud the 
effect of military service ; but it would have required a loug lapse 
of time before it could have died out in this way. One of the 
great results of the Crimean war was the conviction that the 
salvation of the State depended upon immediate action. 

Tt was by no means an ancient institution of Russia; it did not 
come into existence there until after the system had died out, 
or being extinguished in blood, in Western Europe. Tn aucient 
days the Russian peasant was free, aud had a right, once a year, 
to migrate from the land of one lord to that of another, as the 
farm servaut of modern Europe, or the tenant-at-will of British 
India. About the year 1593 A. D., in the evil period after the 
death of Ivan the Terrible, and before the establishment of the 
House of Romanoff, Baris Godunnoi, in the name of his brothier- 
in-law, Tsar Alexis, issued an order forbidding the annual chaage 
of lords by the serfs, and this order was not cone of deep 
State policy, but of ordinary police. The olject was to attach lim 
to the soil, to prevent land going out of cultivation by a careless 
distribution of the scant stock of cultivators; for the Slav hada 
taste for wandering, aud the motive for checking this tendency 
was purely economic, aud in harmony with the general theory of 
Government of those days, The Cossack republics on the frontier 
offered a tempting asylum to unsettled spirits, and to run away 
serfs. Upon this slender basis the law worked out certain 
consequences, and the serf gradually became the property of the 
lord, The Romanoff dynasty confirmed the policy of Baris. Peter 
the Great bound the chain tighter by regulating the system. 
Registers were first made in 1720 A. D., and renewed every teu 
years. He armed the proprietor with Police powers, and serfage 
became au essential feature of the Russian administration. In 
a circle radiating from Moscow as a centre, the weight pressed 
with graduated heaviness ; Siberia and the Cossack country were 
always free. In White Russia, Lithuania and Poland, indepen- 
dent and hostile kingdoms the same or a similar system bad 
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come into existence. It seemed an irony of fate that the great 
Slavonic race alone should be subjected to this yoke, while the 
emquered provinces of Sweden, Finland, aud Roumania and the 
Tartars were and always had been free. 

As may be imagined, the system worked diffierently in diffierent 
places, and there were a_ variety of local customs: but two 
rinciples underlaid them all :— 

The serf must either render forced labour, or pay Obrok by way 
of compensation for this labour. A serf, wishing to be employed 
ina manufactory, agreed to pay asum, and received leave to 
leave the soil for a term of years. The amount thus paid varied 
according to circumstances, and ranged from twenty-five to 
thirty Roubles per annum, about £4 maximum. It is stated, 
but it seems incredible, that there were merchants with the 
reputation of being millionaires, who were still serfs. The serfs 
of the Crown all paid Obrok, which appeared in the form of a land- 
assessment fixed on the community, they became rich and comfort- 
able, and have supplied.a type for the details of the great reform. 

The system had the merit. of-being Patriarchal, and the same 
merit is asserted in favour of the American Predial Slavery, and 
the savagery of the Nomad hordes of Central Asia. The 
effects were injurious to both parties, The male and female 
serfs were at the mercy of their master. None but nobles 
could hold land; and when land was sold, the serfs passed with 
them, or the land was sold alone, avd the serfs remained still 
the property of a landless lord, showing how eutirely different 
was the result of the measure from what was originally intended. 
Based upon a cruel injustice against the rights of man, it could 
not but be bitterly resented, though submitted to; and the wonder 
is that it was submitted to by a great nation so long. 

Alexander I. began by freeing the serfs of the Baltic States, His 
brother Nicolas did all he could to soften the evil, and he dreamt 
cf abolition, and it is asserted that in his last days he charged his 
son to delay the measure no longer. Literature and public opinion 
even in Russia had long led the way. ‘Tourganeff and the great 
novel writers, like Mrs. Beecher Stowe in America, were the 
prophets of the great measure. Both the national and foreign 
elements, which ordinarily divide Russia, were united here. In 
some respects the movement resembled that of the first French 
Revolution. In former days all impulse had come from above. 
Peter the Great, and Catharine II, had striven to move the inert 
Mass, and sometimes in vain; here it came from below, and was 
the first wave of real Slavonic feeling beating against the steps of 
the throne. It is by bearing in mind the origin of these movements 
that We can measure the wondrous change that separates the 
Russia of Peter the First from the Russian people ot Alexander 
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the Second. Not only do the people know that they are the 
movers, but they know why the measure has been hurried oy - 
and an old serf remarked that Russia was indebted to Napoleon 
the Third for the abolition of serfage, as, but for the Crimean 
war, it might still have been deferred for a century. 

It is interesting to follow out the way in which the operation 
was performed. An assembly of representatives of the nobles 
and commons would have done nothing. The House of Nobles 
would have moved the previous question, and the House of Com- 
mons would have asserted the right, and refused any terms of 
eompensation. The Emperor convoked Provincial assemblies of 
the nobles and laid the measure before them, as one which 
must be carried into effect. A Royal Commission was appointed 
to get it into shape, and their recommendation was much more 
liberal than the nobles could bear. Court intrigue was used to 
soften the details. Precedents in other countries were appealed 
to. Both Austria and Prussia had gone through the same social 
crisis, but in Russia it was proposed to give the serf better terms 
than the analagous class had obtained in those countries. Not 
only were they to be declared free, and grouped in communities, 
but each male would have a certain amount of land sufficient to 
support his family. The Conservative party suggested that the 
grant of freedom would be sufficient, but what would then have 
become of the enfranchised millions? They would have become, 
and would for centuries remain “ proletaires, men with no property 
whatever,” a class the most dangerous to the existence of society, 
the Red Spectre which periodically frightens France and Conti- 
nental Europe out of all propriety and self-control, 

An Agrarian law was consequently passed, and an expropriation 
took place, or what the Irish Jandlords would call a “ spoliation,” 
for the benefit of the public. The measure was assailed by hard 
terms, and called revolution ; but at the root of the matter lay the 
question, to whom did the soil really belong, the absentee noble, 
or the resident cultivator? This knotty point has been argued 
in many languages and many countries, by men blinded by self- 
interest, and nowhere with greater obliquity of vision than in 
Ireland and British India. It is in vain to tell the resident culti- 
vator that the acres which he and his ancestors have immemor!- 
ally tilled, and the hut where he and his fathers were born, are 
not his very own, though he is ready to pay what is due on them. 
Land-owners must be made to understand that the resident culti- 
vator has parallel and co-existent rights, which can only be over- 
ridden at the risk of a rebellion. When the rights of the land- 
owner are so attenuated that the State has to be called in to 
enforce them, the State has a right to reflect whether it is right 
to risk the stability of the social system to enforce them, 
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It was fortunate for Russia that at this really awful crisis of its 

history there was an impartial absolute sovereign, assisied by 
wise councillors, approaching as near to the imaginary earthly 
rovidence as human affairs will permit. A compromise was 
effected. To every eommunity of serfs was assigned a portion 
of land, for which they must pay the dispossessed proprietor ; a 
maximum and a mivimum standard were fixed. The enfranchised 
community had the option to purchase the maximum, but was 
compelled to purehase the minimum, to leave a good title to the 
proprietor for the remainder. The payment was to be made at 
once to the proprietor ; and, when required, the State eontributed 
tothe payment on condition of being reimbursed by carefully 
graduated instalments of principal and interest. 

Such a compromise satisfied neither party. The noble sulkily 
submitted, fearing worse things; the serf could not, or would not 
understand why he was to be deprived of what he called his land. 
“T am yours,” he would say to the lord, “but the land is mine.” 
In fact, the class-had-been successfully kept in child-like ignorance, 
and were at the mercy of village democrats, believing that every- 
thing was possible to the Tsar andto God. Consequently a feeling 
of disappointment followed the publication of the details of the 
measure, and the much-desired emancipation lost half its charms 
when unaccompanied by possession of all the village lands 
without payment. So strangely inequitable are the minds of men, 
blinded by ignorance and self-interest. 

The terms of this great land settlement were that the 
peasant (no longer serf) should remain in possession of his 
house and inclosure, and a portion of the land cultivated by 
himself, as his own, on payment of a sum of money, Those 
who had previously abandoned agriculture and paid OUbrok, were 
under no such condition. They were at liberty to take service 
on wages, and swelled the dangerous ranks of the proletariat 
class: the number of serfs thus emancipated amounted to one 
aud a half million. The remaining agricultural classes may thus 
be disposed of, as they stood approximately on the first day of 1876. 

Two millions still occupy the position of temporary serfs, not 
having paid for their land, from some cause or other: no change 
is effected in their position yet. 

Five and a quarter millions have paid for their land and are 
free: and of these upwards of four millions have been aided 
by the State to make their payments. 

Two millions in the Western Provinces and Poland were sum- 
Tap gr. as one of the consequences of the rebellion 
In 13638. 

_ The operation has proeeeded at different rates of speed, and 
iu some provinces very lauguidly. In the Trans-Caucasian 
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Provinces the work has been completed: probably the evil wag 
never excessive in those non-Slavonic regions. Kither party 
can compel the other party to complete the transaction: 
if the terms cannot be arranged amicably it has to be refer. 
red to special courts; the amount of willingness or un-wil- 
lingness of either party depends on their idea of the relative 
advantage or disadvantage to themselves. As would be expected 
in different localities a genaral- measure must assume a different 
aspect in practice. Some serf communities stand aloof. thinking 
that the land must fall into their hands some day, but the law 
compels them, when called upon by the proprietor, to take their 
minimum ; and some day they may repent, when it is too late, of 
not having availed themselves of the full advantage offered. This 
was the option of purchasing as much land as would sustain the 
family, and this amount had to be adjusted according to the relative 
fertility of each province. To any one acquainted with the man- 
agement of land it will at once suggest itself, that this opera- 
tion over so vast an area was indeed a colossal one, as there were 
extreme varieties in the value of land and the local customs in 
different provinces. 

The thirty-four provinces were divided for this purpose into 
three parallel zones according to the nature of soil and density 
of population :— 


The Northern Zone with the poorest land. 
The Central Zone with rich black soil and fertility. 
The Steppe Zone with a scant population. 


Each zone was subdivided into regions, twenty-nine in all, and 
a maximum and minimum standard of land assigned for each. 
The average assignment to each maleon the three zones was three 
or four of the local acres, but in the northern it rose to seven; 
in the Steppe it mounted still higher to ten, and in the Central 
it drooped to two or even less. As stated above, payment could 
only be made gradually, and it will take a long period, The State 
raised a special loan, and settled with the land-owner at once by 
a tender of so much of this loan, The interest being at six por 
cent., half a century will have elapsed before the last payment is 
made, and not till then is the property absolute. On the other 
hand, the nobles have been seriously affected in their income by 
the transaction ; their manner of living is altered ; their large 
establishments reduced: the payments made in inconvertable 
loan paper has added to their embarrassments, and the wonder 1s 
that the State has weathered the great financial difficulty, and 
nothing but twenty years of profound peace would have enabied 
it to do so. Seven hundred millions of Roubles, which equals 
about one hundred million Sterling, has been lent by the State to 
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the peasant proprietors, and more will be required to bring the 
transaction to an end, but the money is well spent, if it heals 
this deep and open sore between the two constituent brancbes of 
Russian society. 

For there is no middle class—the noble and the peasant proprie- 
tors are now, if not hostile, at least with opposing interests, and not 
united by any bond of sympathy, Both sides, for the present time 
at least, think that they have been deceived and injured. Nodoubt 
in the details of such a complicated transaction there has been 
room for unbounded rascality on the part of the corrupt servants 
of the State, who have made fortunes at the expense of both 
parties. The noble feels sore at the loss of position ; he is no 
longer bowed down to and courted; he no longer has his own 
way in the wveighbourhood, unless from force of character, and 
public estimation, it is yielded to him. The peasant proprietor, 
on the other hand, feels the loss of the moral and material support 
of his lord ; he has to provide for bad seasons, and think of old 
age and a rainy day ;_he has by no means individual power yet, 
for he is only one of a community on whom all the old respon- 
sibility and charges of the land-owner are now placed. It isa 
pleasing fact that it is not in his nature to bear malice, and the 
old habit still clings to him of looking to the noble for friendly 
assistance, aud addressing him in terms of respect. But it must be 
remembered that this generation was all born in serfdom, and 
cannot throw off at once the habits of its youth ; a new generation 
will rise up, ignorant of the ways of serfs, and then will come 
the struggle. We leave this subject with the impression that it 
isone of the greatest events in history, and that the quietness 
aud success with which it has been accomplished, is a greater 
triumph than any conquered province or blood-bought victory. 

Great as the revolution has been externally, no internal change 
hasas yet been made in the village community. Land has been im- 
memorially possessed in common, and as the Commune collectively 
is liable for the State tax, and the instalments of the redemption- 
debt, the reins have been drawn tighter by the operation. ‘The 
Mujik has only exchanged his dependence upon his lord for de- 
pendence on the Commune, of which he is scornfully, by the anta- 
gonists of the measure, called the serf. Unquestionably Com- 
mune property is the oldest form of property: it is the economic 
Stage next in order to the nomadic or pastoral stage; gradually 
ludividuals after Jong occupation begau to assert their right to 
Separate possessions. We must not in the face of history, and our 
Contemporary knowledge of India, consider this community of pro- 
perty to be a speciality to the Slavonic races. It is but a débris 
of a past world, and indieates that these races have remained in 
au earlier and lower stage of civilization than their neighbours, 
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Tacitus remarks centuries ago: “Arva per annos mutant, et 
super est ager,’ in these last words lies the pithof the matter. As 
Jong as population does not press upon the area of good land, 
the system is tolerable; but we shall see lower down that the 
Russians are reaching the limits whithin which the system can be 
maintained. The subject is one of intense interest, and it would be 
profitable to bring the customs of Russia into close comparison 
with those prevailing in India; but it would exceed our space, 

The principle of the Commune is based upon that of a family ; it 
is eminently patriarchal. Before the eyes of those who have been 
engaged in settlements of land in Northern India, from the Karma- 
nasa to the Indus, will rise up the memory of many such a 
picture as the one we propose to describe below, a picture not read 
in books or expressed in colours, but represented by living figures 
amidst the simplicity and scenery of Oriental life in India. 

The Commune is known as the “ Mir,” a word which also means 
“the world.” It has a fixed area, and. generally one location only : 
hamlets and scattered farms are unusual. In the area is included 
the home lands, the out-field, waste, both arable and unculturable, 
and forest. The law of the land.is superseded in matters agricul- 
tural by the customs having the force of law in the locality. At the 
head of each village is the ** Starosta,” or as the word means “old 
man”; under him are the grey-beards, and tithe-men, all chosen 
by heads of families ; the remuneration is very slight. Villages are 
associated in groups, and over them is a “Starchiua,” who former- 
ly was the oldest among the Starostas, but is now elected by the 
collective heads of houses: his remuneration does not exceed 
£14-18. In such an association there are about five or six hun- 
dred heads of families, and by them is arranged the tribute of 
flesh and blood, which the State levies in the form of Military 
Conscription. 

The union of several associate Communes constitutes a Volost 
or District, at the head of which is the District Chief or (olova, 
who is elected for three years, subject to the confirmation of the 
officers of the State. Several Volosts make up a Circle, presided 
over by an officer of the State. A union of Circles constitutes a 
Palatinate, under the control of a Central Imperial Officer, the 
Minister of Domains. 

Each village bas a tribunal, composed of the Starosta, and 
two assistants, who dispose of petty cases, civil avd criminal, 
and exercise police powers. The Golova and two assistants form 
the District Tribunal, whence an appeal lies to the Imperial 


Courts. The procedure of an inquiry is simple; all the men 
stand in acircle round the State Officer, and the matter 1s disposed 
of at once. ‘The principle of divis 
is democratic in the extreme. 


ion of land in the Commune 
Every male inhabitant as 
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a right to an equal share in every kind of soil ; the arable and 
meadow land is equally divided ; the enjoyment of the remainder 
jsincommon, It is obvious that with every increase or dimi- 
pution of the population, a variation arises in the size of the 
shares, which is again seriously affected by the relative fertility, 
or convenient situation, of the land. In some cases attempt is 
made to give every shareholder his proportion of every kind of 
Jaud, and his occupancy is thus broken up into uumerous small 
plots all over the village area. In other cases an attempt is made 
to proportion the size of the holding to the fertility of the soil : 
the local customs are endless, among them is one, which is not 
unknown in India, by which another element of uncertainty 
and possible fraud is introduced—by substituting in good land 
a special and shorter measuring rod for the normal rod of the 
neighbourhood. Under this system the number of a man’s family 
became a source of strength aud increased abundance, for though 
all adult males had a claim for their share of land, the members 
of a family had all a eommon -home, a common board, and a 
common purse: so also, if a man fell into misfortune and lost 
everything, nothing could deprive his children of their share 
in the lands of the Commune. 

On the other hand, nothing could be more prejudicial to the 
advance of good agriculture than these annual partitions, and, 
as the intelligence of the community advanced, it was found 
impossible to maintain the strict letter of the law. A_ periodical 
partition for a longer or greater term was often adopted, aud 
a certain amount of reserve land set aside to satisfy sudden 
claims, and a strong feeling began to obtain that the son should 
succeed to the father in his particular fields, Upon such a 
state of things the great operation of abolition of serfage has 
fallen. The lands of the Commune are no longer what they used 
to be; a large portion is set aside asthe property of the lord, 
to dispose of as he thinks proper: a heavy annual charge is 
imposed on the Mujik to free the remainder; and, until this 
is paid, the Commune must hold together ; but there is a marked 
tendency in families for each member to separate his interests, 
to such an extent, that the expediency has been proposed of 
restricting this tendency, so as artificially to prevent the par- 
celling of the soil, and the break-up of the patriarchal system ; 
as if it were possible to do this in Russia or India, with- 
out infringing on liberty, and Opposing the natural pro- 
gress of human development. The break-up of the family 
system is but a prelude to the break-up of the village system. 
The Cossack of the~Oural presents us the picture of a whole 
Province held on the priticiple of a “ Mir,” that is, all in com- 
mon. In 1874 no single acre was undivided property, or at- 
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tached to any particular Stanitza or Cossack village, but yearly 
allotments were made. Such a system could not have lasted go 
long, except in comparatively desert regions. The tax of the 
State fell upon each individual, and it was necessary, therefore, 
that each should have the meaus of meeting it. The device of 
a three years’ course of agriculture, and rules as to manuring, 
were palliatives of a deeply-rooted evil, which can only be cured 
by long periods of occupancy of twenty or thirty years, and such 
holdings will glide into separation of interests. 

The idea was that such a system as this would prevent “ prole- 
tariauism,” but in practice it bas produced it. The meaning of 
that word is, the “production of children ;” and a premium is, as 
it were, given to the father of the largest family, and as the cul- 
turable area, though extensive, is limited, the risk is run of the 
population out-running the means of existence, and the Communes 
become pauper-warrant. A State Commission was appointed 
to inquire into this question, and has reported against -the main- 
tenance of the system of collective property. There are two 
classes who defend it; first, the Conservative Slavophile, who 
consider nothing so good as good old Slavonic customs, luwuda- 
tor temporis acti ;’ secondly, the Radical Communist, who ap- 
proaches the subject from an opposite point, but to whom thie very 
name is a charm: the arguments of the two classes of defenders 
go far to destroy each other. ‘I'wo classes also denounce the 
system: first, the practical agriculturist, who sees with regret the 
absence of high culture, and the waste of the good gifts of the 
soil; secondly, the political economist, who fights for individual 
liberty, and free competition. : 

Serfage being abolished, every existing evil is attributed to the 
maintenance of agricultural Communes; but the State holds the 
individual and the Commune jointly and severally responsible for 
its ordinary taxation, and the instalment of the purchase money, 
and will not relax its iron grasp: the weight of taxation 1s too 
heavy to allow of the ordinary method of transferring a defaulting 
share to a solvent shareholder, as no one will add to the burden 
under which his back is already bending. This consideration 
applies equally to Indian coparcenary tenures, and demands deep 
reflection, It is true that the Russian is not as yet a full pro 
prietor, until he shall have paid off. his debt of purchase, 
and the Indian proprietor is already free. It is true that the 
assessment is conurparatively light, but the same geat evil lies at 
the bottom, that such a system works against the industrious, 
and in favour of the idle and reckless. It will be gathered 
from the above that the Russian agrarian community is passing 
through a great crisis, and it is possible that the Commune 
muy not survive the strain, or may come out quite changed. 
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Even now there exists a legal power of dissolving a Commune, if 
two-thirds of the constituent members agree, but few instances 
have occurred. Land, outside the Commune, and in indepen- 
dence of it, is freely bought, and many individuals are at one and 
the same time members of a Commune, and owners of property, 
once belonging to the lord. Thus two systems are working side by 
side, and it seems scarcely doubtful, which in the long run must 
triumph : at any rate, it isa problem on the grandest scaie, and 
most interesting to watch, as Russia is passing through the phases 
of social transformation which her elder Western sisters accom- 
plished centuries earlier. 

We now pass to the second great measure, which has occupied 
so large a portion of the councils of Allexander II1.—the advance 
of Russia to the Oxus, and its establishment in force on the con-~ 
fines of India. Since 1842, when an era of peace was pro- 
claimed by the abandonment of, Afghanistan, British India has, 
in spite of the best intentions of its rulers, by an uncontrolable 
law of expansion, advanced from the Jumna to the Khaibar Pass, 
aud occupied the whole length of the navigable Indus from the 
mountains to the sea. In the interior of Iudia the Provinces of 
Oudh, and Nagpur, have been absorbed; and on the extreme 
south-east, new interests have been created by the occupation of 
the whole western coast line of the Indo-Chinese peninsular. 
We seek not to explain, far less to justify the policy, which in one 
generation has doubled the British Indian Empire in material 
strength and resources ; but we demand for Russia the same bene- 
volent considerations of motives, the same allowance for circum- 
stances, the same imperious necessity, which compels great empires 
to advance in spite of themselves, and allows of no retrograde policy 
—vestigia nulla retrorsum. The English in India may congra- 
tulate themselves upon having had no nomad tribes to deal with, 
upon being hemmed in by impassable mountains, aud by seas 
only passable with their permission. Within this comparatively 
speaking narrow area is a fertile tract of country, aud a teeming 
population, far exceeding in wealth the whole of Asia put io- 
gether, if India and China are withdrawn from the calculation. 

It is some times forgotten, or perhaps entirely unknown, that 
for more than two hundred years during the reigns of our Plan- 
tagenets in England, the great and mighty Russia of our time 
Was subject to the dominion of the Tartars of the Golden Horde 
on the Volga. It is foreign to our subject to notice that there is 
Some justice in the assertion, that, if you scratch a Russian the 
Tartar will appear under the European veneer, for in fact the 
Whole nation is admitted to have been Tartarized,in the same 
sense that British India, after one hundred years of domination, is 
becoming “ Anglicised.” Many Tartars adopted Christianity, and 
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were admitted among the Russian people; certain districts were 
occupied by Tartars, still remaining Muhammadans. When in dye 
course Russia conquered and annexed the European Khanates 
of Kazan, Astrakhan, and Bakshee Surai in the Crimea, the num- 
ber of its Tartar subjects was sensibly increased. 

Russia, therefore, for many centuries has had relations with 
Northern Asia in its whole length from the Oural mountains to 
the river Amoor. Commercial intercourse had always existed 
across the Steppes ; and although no reciprocity was given, the 
merchant from the Oxus was always hospitably treated in, and 
welcomed to, the Russian dominions. The wonder is that the 
Russian Government for so many scores of years endured the 
outrageous conduct of the nomad tribes, which touched their 
frontier, and the abominable conduct of the settled nations on 
the Oxus and Jaxartes, to encourage the intervening nomads in 
their acts of lawlessness, without having a shadow of a grievance 
of their own to complain of. Under the Rurik dynasty Russia was 
rather an Asiatic than an European power. Shut in from the 
west by the Pole and the Swede, with no access to any sea-board, 
but that of the White Sea, Russia looked to Central Asia for the 
expansion of her colonies and commerce ; but with the accession 
of the Romanoff dynasty, and notably in the time of Peter the 
Great, she became an European power, and for a century neglected 
her Asiatic interests under the pressure of new cares, 

Professor Gregorieff, in an interesting essay on the relation of 
nomad tribes to civilized states, has shown that such neighbours 
must be free-booters, and that there is nothing for the civilized 
state but the alternative of submission to plunder, or establishing 
a complete authority. In dealing with mountaineers the expedient 
of frontier forts, and the blockade of the passes, may be adopted 
with some success; and this, accompanied by occasional expedi- 
tions to burn villages, destroy crops, and carry off cattle, is 
the policy adopted by us on the north-western, and’ south-eastern 
frontier of British India ; but when vast extents of desert Steppes 
form the frontier, with a population of three millions, extending 
over an area of two thousand miles, the problem is wholly different. 
A long period of peace, bringing with it an accumulation of agricul- 
tural wealth, and an increased industrial population, extending 
the area of civilisation, only afforded a more tempting bait to the 
incursions of the nomad, and made the evil more intolerable. 
England and other civilised states have put down with a high 
hand the pirate of the sea; it was not likely that a great power, 
like Russia, could continue to tolerate the pirate of the land. 

When in course of time the Russian frontier had been established 
beyond the Caucasus, and by a long and costly struggle Sehamyl 
had been subdued and made a captive in 1859, all trouble on the 
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cide of Europe was at an end. The first forward step had in 
1834, some years before, been made to convert the Caspian Sea into 
a Russian lake by a fortress at the point of confluence of the river 
Emba, and the establishment of strong positions on the east coast 
of the Caspian, even down to the south-east corner, where on the 
confines of Persia was erected the fortress of Ashuradul. Then 
gradually southward from the Government of Siberia. and east- 
ward from the river Oural the advance commenced. Forts were, in 
1854, erected by the Siberian colonies at Vernoe and Kastek on 
the river Chu, flowing into Issik Kul, under the Alexandrofsky 
Range ; and from the west a dash was made at the point where the 
River Syr or Jaxartes flows into the Sea of Aral, and Fort No, 1 
or Kasala, in 1853, erected there. 

All this took place about the same time that the English in 
British India were making their great advance north-west, and 
settling down in strength in the Punjab, and occupying the 
right bank of the Indus. It is noteworthy that both Russia and 
England had previously made a forward move, which had ended 
in disaster. The English advanced prematurely on Afghanistan 
and had to fall back. The Russians had advanced upon Khiva 
under Perofski, and had encountered a great disaster. Both 
nations had now recovered breath ; and, urged on by inexorable 
events, had deliberately set to work to round off a good frontier 
to their dominions. The English had certainly no eye to the 
Russians, when they occupied the Punjab; and it is only a jaun~ 
diced eye, that can view in the Russian advance to the Jaxartes 
any other than the imperious necessity, that, at certain epochs, 
controls the advance of superior on inferior nations. Had there 
been a strong power on the Oxus, which could control its own 
subjects, and maintain a decent relation with its neighbours, this 
advance might never have occurred. Had there been a strong 
Government in the Puvjab, able to control licentious soldiery, 
it is quite certain that the English would not have crossed the 
Sutlej. There was no reason why Russia should not conquer 
Tartary, if she chose to run the risk of so hazardous a venture. 
England and France would have deemed it an impertinence, if 
any European power had intervened with advice or protest with 
regard to their respective advances in India or Algeria. Asia 
and Africa are still large enough for unlimited expansion of 
European nations, At any rate it is not our object at this moment 
to go off ground trodden by many, and by many in vain. As no 
earthly power can at this moment arrest the power of Russia in 
Central Asia, it is more dignified to make no idle protests, but to 
hote what advantages she has gained. 

In three remarkable books lately published we have a flood of 
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can, who with a good knowledge of Russian, and the advantage 
of Russian friends, visited the Khanates, and informed himself of 
the position of the Russians in their new conquests, though subse- 
quent to his visit further additions have been made, and perhaps, 
while we are writing, a new campaign to annex two more districts 
may have been commenced, This book bears upon it the stamp 
of impartiality. If there is no hostility to the Russians, there is 
on the other hand, no desire to mask their failures, or to screen 
their offences. ‘The second work is by an officer of the Russian 
army, who took part in the campaign in Central Asia. It is the 
work of a thorough-going partizan, and one who is very ill-informed 
on matters beyond his own immediate ken, and also is entirely 
deficient in historical equanimity. It is stated that the author is 
one of those literary soldiers, who are not,unknown in India, At 
one time he was in direct antagonism to General Kaufman, the 
Governor-General of Tashkend, but it was made worth his while 
to become the advocate of Russian policy in Central Asia, and 
the denouncer of the English administration in India. We read 
with shame some of the reckless attacks on Russia, whiclr appear 
in England: the appearance in an English dress of a Russian 
view is both interesting and useful. The third is the well-known 
volume of Sir Heury Rawlinson. At any rate since the appear- 
ance of the works of Schuyler, T'erantief, and Rawlinson, there 
is no more mystery. The precise position of affairs is exposed 
to the view of all. 

After ten years of quiet on this side, occupied by the Crimean 
war and the campaign against Schamyl, in 1863, it was deter- 
mined to unite the two lines, above alluded to, the one resting 
on the Sea of Aral and the Jaxartes, represented by the Fort 
No. I, Ak Musjid or Perofski and Juleh, and the other on the 
river Chu, represented by Vernoe and Kasteh. ‘Ihe ruler of 
Khokand awoke up tothe importance of the conjuncture, and 
came into collision with the Russians, which ended in his total 
defeat, the occupation of the towns of Turkistan aud Chemkend 
in that year, and of Tashkend in 1865, by the skill and gallantry 
of that same Tchernaieff, who, being superseded in Central Asia, 
has since commanded the army of Servia against Turkey. Tash 
kend then became the seat of a vew viceroyalty, and General 
Kaufman arrived, armed with powers of peace and war, and the 
next ten years have been marked by the passage of the Jaxartes 
and occupation of Khojend in 1866. The Khan of Bokbara then 
raised the standard of Islam, was defeated, and Samarcand was 
permanently occupied by the Russians in 1868. The Khan of 
Khiva on the Oxus was attacked and defeated in 1873, and Khiva 
temporarily occupied. Eventually the Oxus has been declared 
the northern boundary of that Khanate, and the tracts adjoll- 
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ing the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, have been per- 
maneutly occupied, and attached to the Viceroyalty of the Caucasus, 
a strong fort being erected at Krasnovitch on the Caspian. Iu 
1875 there were renewed troubles in Khokand, and that Khanate 
has been permanently aunexed. The same year witnessed a 
campaign against the Turkoman borderers, nominal subjects of 
Khiva, who occupy the desert betwixt Khiva and the Persian 
frontier; this is the high road to Merv, Herat, and British India, 
and on this branch of the sulject rages av unceasing controversy. 
That the Russians will in due course occupy Merv, and thus become 
immediate neighbours of Persia and Afghanistan cannot be 
doubted. 

But in the interval, betwixt the occupation of Samarcand by the 
defeat of the Khan of Bokhara, and the occupation of Khiva by the 
defeat of the Khan of Khiva, General Kaufman did another 
important stroke of business, which, though less talked about, is 
perhaps pregnant of more important events in the future. ‘The 
province of Semiretch -had been cut away from the Viceroyalty 
of eastern Siberia and added to his province, with a subordinate 
Government at Vernoe. Adjacent to it was the small, but fertile 
province of Jungaria with its capital Kulja on the river Ili It 
formed an integral portion of the Chinese empire, though in a state 
of rebellion owing to the weakness and decrepitude of the imperial 
system. This province has also been occupied by Russia, with a 
professed readiness to restore it to the Chinese, as soon as they 
are in a position to occupy it. In the same interval a commercial 
treaty was forced upon Yaku Ali, the successful usurper of 
the Khanates of Yarkund, Kashgar and Khoten, the province 
known as Chinese Tartary or Eastern Turkistan. This chief is 
himself a native of the province of ‘l'ashkend, and took part in 
the defence of Ak Musjid, or Fort Perofsky, on the Jaxartes, which 
isnow part of the Russian dominions, Separated from British 
India by the almost impassable ranges of Karakorum, he has lately 
entered into a commercial treaty with the Goverument of India, 
and has accepted titles and dignity from the Sultan of Turkey; 
but the occupation of Khokand and Kulja, separated from his 
dominions by ranges of mountains, which are easily traversable, 
places him at the mercy of a Russian invader, whenever the conjunc- 
ture arises, which renders their further advance necessary through 
Kashgar to the province of Kansu in China—for against that 
kingdom it is more probable that their restless energies will be 
turned. The footsteps of Genghiz will be followed rather than 
those of Tamerlane. 

1t is interesting to get.a peep at the Russians in their adminis- 
tration of their new conquests, a very imperfect one indeed, when 
contrasted with the full and particular accounts published annually 
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of the provinces of British India. Mr. Schuyler was confessedly 
new to oriental countries, and many things struck him as peculiar 
to Central Asia, which are common to all Asia. Of course the 
camel, and the encampment, and the caravanserai, and the insects 
were described in full: we hope that the time is coming when 
these features of oriental life will be taken for granted, as the 
cart, and the public-house, and the crows, are taken in the West, 
for the reader is weary of them. He tells us that the people are 
either Uzbeks, speaking the Jaghatai dialect of Turkish, or 
Tajiks, alias Sarts, speaking a dialect of Persian. These last are 
the older and lower strata, for they represent the old Jranian 
population of these regions, before wave after wave of Tartars 
and Mongols flowed down from the Altaic range. The population 
is again divided sharply into nomads and settled inhabitants of 
towns and villages. Itis foreign to our subject to particularize 
the subdivisions of these nomads, which are endless, and form 
one of the greatest difficulties of the administrative problem. 
In Kulja there is a great variety of races, Mantchu, Chinese, 
Tarantchi, Dungan, Calmuck ; and this fact has been the misfor- 
tune of that unhappy province. Strange to say, these very 
Calmuck tribes, which left the Volga last century, and marched 
across Asia to escape from Russia and be under the the Emperor 


of China, find themselves again under their old masters. We 
have here alsoa race of Dungans, Chinese-speaking Muhammadans, 
and Tuarantchis, speaking another variety of Turkish dialect. ‘The 
three valleys of Khokand, Kulja, and the river Zur-afshan are 
fertile; but a very large portion of the new conquest is mere 
unprofitable desert, strangely exposed to the alternation of extreme 


heat and extreme cold. 
Living among the Russians, our author remarked certain sigus 


of that baneful “albocracy,” which is the great impediment of 
good Asiatic Guvernment, which is perhaps inate in every man 
of a conquering race with regard to the conquered ; and the geveral 
notion that the natives, even in their own country, huve no rights, 
and that to admit and grant them is an act of pure and, possibly, 
injudicious liberality. Professor Gregorieff remarked that he did 
not know a single case, where the close relation of a civilised with 
an uncivilised nation has not in the course of a few years ended in 
mutual hatred. He recommended that no attempt should be 
made to impress foreign ideas, that there should be as little 
bureaucracy. as possible, and that natives should, as far as 
possible, be employed. ‘I'he Russians being less advanced in civi- 
lisation than the English, and more orientalised in babit, 
have shown a facility of dealing with half civilised people, and are 
to some degree free from those contemptuous feelings, which 
isso marked in the dealings of the lower classes of the Auglo- 
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Saxon race with people of lower culture and civilisation. They 
entertain social relations with Asiatics. We have an instance of a 
Russian officer obtaining the leave of his own Government to wear 
a robe of honor conferred on him by the Emperor of China. 
In their intercourse with the Chinese, our author notices the 
oradual formation of a.“ Pigeon-Russian,” analogous to the same 
jarbarous patois of Hong-Kong. Not only is religious toleration 
one of the principles of their nation both at home and abroad, 
but the Muhammadan religion is in some respects elevated to the 
rank of a State religion. The Mufti is a Russian nobleman. 
No missionary is allowed to enter the province ; the Muhammadan 
law and law. officers are upheld. During the prevalence of 
the cholera, the Muhammadans petitioned that dancing boys 
might be prohibited, and attendance be compelled at the mosques. 
]t was practically impossible to grant the latter petition, but the 
former was conceded on general Police grounds. 

The Viceroy of Turkistau is in some respects a greater 
man than the Viceroy of India; he has the power of peace and 
war, and is less under control. He holds a little Court ; and 
the official atmosphere of ‘Tashkend is very much of the same 
stamp as that of Calcutta. Under him are two provinces, with 
local Governors. The Syr Daria Province comprises a certaiu 
number of districts, but that number is always increasing. The 
Semiretch Province has five districts, and in addition to this there 
is Kulja. In each district there is a prefect or commandant, who 
has the police and general superintendence. Over each village 
is au elective officer or Ak-Salal, alias greybeard, and in each 
city there is an official of this kind for each ward. The nomads 
are divided into “ awls,” and “ volosts,” containing an hundred and 
one thousand families respectively. A tax is levied on each of 
these kibitkas or families ; over the whole tribe are elective officia's 
responsible to the Russian prefect. A great deal must dep nl 
onthe nerve and judgment of these prefects, and our anthor 
remarks, that the number of Russians who knew either Turki 
or Persian was wonderfully small, and there were few who cared 
atall for history, antiquities or natural productions. The re- 
muneration according to Anglo-Indian notions is small, being about 
£300. The pay of the Viceroy amounts to only £8,000 per annum. 
It does not appear that the elective officials have any State salaries : 
we suspect they levy fees on their own account, It appears that 
newly conquered provinces (we presume that this means for 
the first year, as the oldest province has only been conquered 
twelve years), are under a still more arbitrary system, in fact at 
the entire pleasure of the Viceroy, who has the power to make 
and alter laws throughout, One feature is noticeable, that the 
Russians, like the English, cannot do anything without the trammels 
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of bureaucracy, and in fact sealing wax and tape: it is curious 
that it should be so, but there are unmistakeable signs of this 
infirmity. 

In some things the Russian adminstrators have split on the 
same rock as the English in India, sometimes they have avoided it: 
the mania for change is very rampant: they are clearly novices in 
the work of adminstration. The addition of each slice of con- 
quered country came upon the central authorities as an unpleasant 
surprise, and the local authorities might have done what they liked, 
if they had not been obliged to ask for increased expenditure, for 
unlike British India, these provinces do not pay their expenses, 
This necessitated reports and schemes of administration, 
In 1871 projects were drawn up; but not being approved 
at St. Petersburg were returned for re-consideration. A second 
scheme of 1872 failed to obtain the approval of the Emperor. 
Ip the winter of 1874-75, after the Khiva campaign, another 
carefully considered project was submitted by General Kaufman, 
and discussed by a commission formed of delegates from all the 
Ministers interested, War, Finance, Justice, and Foreign Affairs, 
The financial objection was so great, that it was again withdrawn, 
and re-submitted in 1876 to the council of the empire. It was 
opposed by the Minister of Finance. The officials of Turkistan 
have been so long in the habit of spending largely, that they 
made provision on too large a scale. The Minister of Finance 
errs on the other side in not seeing the great difference of the 
position of affairs in Central Asia, and the necessity of a higher 
scale than the niggardly one in vogue in Russia Proper, where it 
is notorious that every official adds to his income in various ways 
to the amount of two, three, or even ten times his salary, Gene- 
ral Kaufman is right in insisting on ample salaries, but the 
Finance Minister is right in lopping off the monstrous expenditure 
of forest departments, archives, mining, &c., &c., which may come 
in due time when things have settled down. General ‘T'chernaieti 
who occupies the grand position of the patriot unable to get the 
place which he covets, denounces the present system, and would 
cut it down to a lower type of administration. He would not 
interfere at all with the local administration, but substitute local 
puppets, not allowing the Russians to meddle, except in gross 
cases of injustice. ‘This cheap system, which has the other 1- 
oredient accompanying cheapness, has been tried in India by 
the patriarchal school, now happily extinct, and has failed. A 
good independent Native State is a good thing, and a good 
European administration has its merits, but the half-and-halt 
system has the demerits without the merits of either system. ‘The 
fuct is, that there is in the Rassian military class an incapacity 
for administration, which will bring its own penalty, The great 
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statesmen of the empire appear not to have given the slightest 
attention to Turkistan. The soldiers, aided by a few minor clerks, 
suddenly thrown up into high places, and one or two doctrinaires, 
ave set the machine going, The system of local councils works 
badly, as the soldier-prefect over-awes them. We can well 
imagine this from an experience of a local munic'pal board in 
India deliberating under the control of an active district officer ; 
but in Central Asia, there is an aggravation unknown in India, 
that the Russian official is not familiar with the vernacular, 
aud the council is ignorant of the language (Russian), in which 
its proceedings are recorded, and of their powers and duties ; 
they become therefore a mere blind, as generally there is a sharp 
ative with a smattering of Russian who gets the ear of the 
ruler, plunders the people, aud makes a fortune. Such indi- 
viduals are not unknown in India, 

It must not be supposed that General Kaufman has it all his 
own way without protests, ‘The spirit of the nineteenth century 
has reached Russia. One officer spoke out and told the truth, 
but his papers were ordered to be destroyed, and he himself sent 
back to Russia, One copy of his report found its way ‘to a Russian 
newspaper. He thus ends his report:— 

“Tt is clear that siuce the occupation of the country by the 
“Russians, the condition of the population, in spite of all the 
“promises has not only not grown better, but on the contrary is 
“every day growing worse and worse. How far the constant 
“increase of taxes and imposts can go, the population cannot 
“understand. Itis therefore not strange that the frightened 
“imagination of the Asiatic saw in the late collection of statis- 
“tical information the desire of the Government to get hold of 
“their whole property. An instance of this belief is, that after 
“the registration of property, several natives went toa Russian 
“acquaintance and asked if a fowl could be taken to the bazaar 
“to be sold, or did it already belong to the State? With such 
“astate of the popular mind it is evident, that only a spark is 
“wanting to inflame it.” Well done, Captain Antipin, there is 
still hope for Russia, and Central Asia, while there are men of 
your stamp in the ranks of the army. 

The author of Turkistan makes some just and judicious remarks 
about the difference betwixt the tyranny of a Muhammadan ruler, 
within certain limits understood and recognized by the people, 
and the totally unintelligible and intolerable tyranny of a 
European Government, acting like an unsympathising machine. 
A Sikh Chief of the Cis-Sutlej] States is said to have compared the 
British Government and Maharajah Runjeet Singh to Tup-i-Dikk 
aud Tup-i-Luryuk respectively. It is, however, scarcely credible 
that uo care is taken to translate the regulations into the verna- 
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cular, but the people are expected .to understand the system, and 
to guess at the relations of the various branches of administra- 
tion, which are quite new to them, and this obscurity, added to the 
uncertainty and constant changes, makes a system appear tyran- 
nical which is not really so. 

The Courts of law were under the native rule of two kinds, T. 
The Courts of the Kazi, who administered strict Muhammadan law 
among the settled population. II. Biis, or umpires, who judged 
according to unwritten tradition among the nomads. Here custom 
had the force of law, altered by no importation of foreign civilisa- 
tion, and in many particulars directly coutrary to Muhammadan lav, 
No record was kept, and no appeal admissible. The umpires 
were chance men, chosen for the case. The Russians have 
materially altered the constitution of -these local courts; per- 
manent umpires are appointed, and appeals are allowed. ‘Thfs 
necessitates a record and lets in the evil influence of clerks, 
copyists, and lawyers. The courtof the Kazi is maintained, but 
an appeal is allowed, and the Kazi is an elective officer by popular 
suffrage, for a limited term without any salary. It is unnecessary 
to add that the position of a Russian Kazi is something material- 
ly different from the native article, and the unwisdom of tampering 
with native institutions in both cases is patent. 

Each single umpire can dispose of cases not exceeding the 
value of one hundred roubles, five horses, and fifty sheep :* cases 
involving larger sums are submiited to a council of umpires: 
extraordinary sessions are held to consider cases arising betwixt 
residents of different districts. Our author was present on one 
occasion, and remarks that they were large, stout, well-to-do 
men, seated round a kibitka or hut; in the centre was a 
table at which sat the Russian soldier-prefect, while the interpre- 
ter with a bundle of papers had a chair close beside. The 
decision was given by the umpires, and entered in a book. 
A suitor, who has any iufluence with the prefect, or the imterpre- 
fer, can always manage to get the decision set aside ; if, says our 
author, the upright Russian magistrate would only forget the 
formalities, and tape, and paper-smudging, so deur to his race, 
le would do more for the justice of the nomads: as it Is now, 
they are entirely in the hauds of the interpreter. 

To the everlasting credit of the Anglo-Indian officials, such a 
functionary does not exist out of the presidency towns through 
the length or breadth of British India. On the frontier, where 
we come into contact with wild tribes, who have no book language, 
or one not yet sufficiently studied, such as Pushtu and Beloochi, 
there is a necessity for some one to interpret, and the judicial 
ofiicer is often sorely tried with the patois and pronunciation 
of the villagers, but even then the interpretation 1s 100 
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the vernacular of tke country, not the vernacular of the 
Judge. ‘There appears to be no reason why the Russian official 
should not acquire the knowledge of such languages as Turki and 
Persian to the same practical extent that the Anglo-Indian 
oficial masters the Aryan and Non-Aryan vernaculars of India. 
Our author remarks that the interpreters are a sorry set, which 
is the more remarkable, as there are so many Asiatic subjects 
and servants of Russia, and in that country there are excellent 
appliances for acquiring oriental languages. These interpreters are 
cenerally Tartars of the Volga, who Lave wandered thus far across 
the Steppes to make their fortunes, or Kurghiz Nomads who have 
served as Jigits, the personal attendants of Russian officials. ‘hey 
usually know no Persian, and have but an imperfect acquaintance 
with the Uzbek dialect, and understand less Russian. Sometimes 
they are only Russian Cossacks, who have picked up a little know- 
ledge colloquially. No wonder glaring and amusing mistakes 
are made, and that they deceive both the Soldier-prefect and 
the natives. ‘The letters of the Russians are falsely translated, and 
sums of money are extorted from natives on pretence of setting 
things straight. All things have their value, and ‘a_ perusal of 
the above leaves an impression of the great value to India of the 
Eurasian population, and the ubiquitous Bengali Baboo.  Per- 
haps the cure proposed is greater than the evil, for in one of the 
last projects submitted to St. Petersburg it is seriously proposed 
to supersede Muhammadan by Russian law, and to assimilate the 
administration of Turkistan to that of the European proviuces of 
the Empire ; but as the Russian Government formally declared on 
aunexation, that the inhabitants should have their judicial system 
suaranteed to them, the introduction of Russian law would be a 
breach of faith, and it cannot be impressed too strongly on 
oriental administrators that, if they wish for peace, they must 
leave the customs, and laws (so far as they are not contrary to the 
lavs of common humanity) of the subject people alone, and 
uot attempt over-civilisation or unnecessary meddling, 

We pass to the Land Tenures. It is suspicious, that property is 
found divided into the stereotyped Muhammadan categories, of 
“Milk” or private property, “ Miri,” or public demesne, “ Wukul” 
or church and charity property, “ Mutrookub,” or abandoned, 
“Mewat,” dead or waste. If this is a correct representation of 
the holdings of land in the ancient Iranian kingdom of 
lrans-Oxiana, there must at some period have been a deluge, like 
the Norman Conquest, pass over the land, and uproot all the 
old tenures, which have survived in India in spite of centuries 
of Muhammadan domination. We find the Russian discussing 
the same elementary question, whether the land belongs to the 
State or the actual occupant ; or in other words, whether the 
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State is entitled to a land-tax or Jand-rent. The Russians propose 
to declare that all land belongs to the State, unless a graut cay 
be produced, aud to settle the land with a rack-rent, and to 
treat church and charitable property as available for any local 
purpose, and turn out the Mulammadan religious bodies. With 
our knowledge of the effect of such wholesale measures in Tudia, 
we may well hold our breath for a time, and refuse credence to 
the proposition of introducing the Russian Commune described jn 
the early part of this paper, into a country where there exists 
no commercial adhesion, and where such institutions, which are 
of Aryan essence, and foreigu to Semites, are unknown, The 
argument for this is stated to be that the Government would not 
be respected if it did not enforce its extreme rights, and that other- 
wise there would be no room for the Kussian colonist, whose 
advance, and settlement is part of the system of the Russian 
advance into Central Asia. Already in the adjoining Province 
of Semivetch, which is part of the Viceroyalty of Turkistan, there 
is a nucleus in each district of sturdy Russian colonists, which 
nay, or may not, be a source of strength hereafter, according as 
cultivable Jaud is to be had in sufficiency without trespassing on 
native rights. 

There are taxes levied from the nomad tribes of two roubles 
on each kibitka or family. ‘There are taxes levied on the non- 
agricultural classes ; but our chief interest is with the arrange- 
ments made to briug the land under contribution; for after all 
in Asia that must be the chief source of revenue, especially as 
there are in the Khanates no sea customs, and no special products 
ou which a State monopoly can be erected, such as salt, and 
opium, and tobacco. The Haradj or impost on land exists in 
two forms :—(1,) “mukasin,” or proportional, paid in kind and 
a certain portion of the produce; in this we recognize the 
“batai” of our Indian system anterior to the introduction of 
“cash settlements: (2,) ‘“ mudayur” a fixed acreage cash-payment 
on certain superior products ; in this we recognize our Indian 
“kankut.” In Central Asia the unit of land measurement 1s 
the “tanap,” and by that name the system is familarly known. 
In both these methods all depends on the amount levied by the 
State ;ifa fair proportion only is demanded they are the most 
favourable expedients with regard to the capricious climates, 
and the utter want of capital of the cultivator. But frightful 
extortion is possible, and cheating, and waste of resources. Here 1s 
an instance, which was the talk of Russian society :—‘A small pro- 
prietor had on his threshing-floor 320tbs of grain, This was 
disposed of in the following way. The tax Collector took one- 
fourth as his own perquisite, amounting to 80 ths, His assistant 
was allowed a sleeve-full, but he set to work with such enormous 
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sleeves, that he carried away 40ths. The priest took 40tbs, the 
scribe took 21fbs, the baker in exchange for some ridiculously 
small cakes took 20fbs ; the pipe-bearer handed in his pipe with a 
large horse’s nosebag attached to it, and took 20Ibs ; a Gypsy- 
prostitute passing by spread out before the State Collector a pair 
of new trousers, and received not only 30Ibs, but an invitation 
totea; all that remained after this unscrupulous plunder, was 
divided into shares betwixt the State and the cultivator, the 
latter only receiving 40Ibs or one-eighth of his harvest. Our com- 
assion, however, evaporates into indignation, when we are in- 
formed, that the cultivator made no complaint, as he had previously 
concealed the greater part of the harvest.” It is proposed to 
convert all taxes into rent, and after dividing the land into eight 
classes according to its capability, to fix an average assessment ; 
but our author does not hesitate to say, that the tone of feeling 
among the Russians is to grind out of the population as heavy 
taxes as possible, after so much expense has been incurred in the 
conquest, A century of experiments, failures, and experience pur- 
chased by failures, has taught usin British India, that fat and 
flourishing agriculturists with an interest in peace, and much 
property exposed to rapine in case of war, are the great bulwarks 
of our empire, that light-assessments make easy collections, that 
a contented peasantry with an unbounded spread of cultivation, 
end an imperial revenue poured into the treasury by willing 
hands, is at once the aim and reward of the skilful administrator. 
From the Indus to the Bay of Bengal millions are collected by 
a mere wave of the hand; and if Russia aliows the agriculturist 
of the Khanates to be ground to powder, she will find, when she 
makes her boasted advance on India, that she bas a desert with- 
out supplies, or a hot-bed of rebellion, in her rear. 

It need scarcely be said that the expenditure of the Russian 
conquests in Central Asia far exceeds the revenue. The late ac- 
quisitions are useless for any purposes of trade or agriculture. 
Such deserts as that of Ust-Urt betwixt the Aral and the Caspian, 
and Kizil-kum betwixt the Oxus and Jaxartes, are of no more 
value than the salt water of the Bay of Bengal, and not so 
convenient for traversing. It was fondly thought that Central 
Asia was a rich country, and it was regarded as a promised land. 
It was hoped that it would not only pay for the troops stationed 
there, but that it would afford a large surplus for imperial 
purposes: this idea lay at the bottom of creating in Turkistan 
a separate Viceroyalty ; this is not the case. The Military expen- 
diture has increased beyond expectation, and the revenue 
scarcely covers the expenses of the local civil administration. 

[t is impossible to form any accurate opinion from the budgets 
supplied. In the first place there has been a constant yearly 
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accretion of territory, and until we have a fixed area, no opinion 
can be formed. A portion of the military expenditure is charged 
to the general budget of the Empire. The amount of revenue is 
ridiculously small, in fact the revenue of British India exceeds 
that of all Russia in Asia, and a comparison of the revenue of 
the Central Provinces of India to that of the Khanate would be 
more proper. Some maintain that the cost of the army ought to 
be deducted on the ground that the charge of defending the 
Empire should not fall on the frontier district only. We have 
had this line of argument sifted in British India with regard to 
the budget of the Punjab, and there isa certain amount of truth 
in it; but of the forty thousand troops stationed in Turkistay 
how many are there to guard the frontier against the Afchans, 
or Yakub Khan of Kashgar, or the T’urkomans south of the Oxus, 
and how many to keep down the Uzbegs, the Kara-Kirghiz, the 
Kiptchaks, the discharged retainers of the Khans, and the seeth- 
ing Mubammadan rascality of Samarcand and the other great 
cities of ‘l'rans-Oxiana ? 

Mr. Schuyler’s final view is, that the advance of Russia was 
not the result of any settled plan of conquest, but of unforeseen 
circumstances, aud accidents not sufficiently guarded against. 
Central Asia has no store of wealth and no economical resources, 
nor will it ever repay the Russians for what it has already cost, 
and the rapidly-increasing expenditure. Had they known fifteen 
years ago what they know now, the steps taken in 1864 would 
never have been allowed ; but it is impossible for Russia to with- 
draw. Her prestige would be injured, and it would be unjust to 
withdraw her protection from those who have thrown their lot in 
with her. 

‘he consequence must be, that more wars must be waged, 
Bokhara, Khiva and all the Turkoman country must be annexed, 
and more than that, Kashgar, which has already been threatened, 
must be occupied, and those tracts south of the Oxus known as 
Afehan-Turkistan, where the population are Turkish, though 
the sovereign power is with the Afghans, will surely be drawn 
into the net, and a true ethnical boundary will be formed in the 
Hindoo Koosh. Beyond that lies the question of political expar- 
sion and military domination. 

What is our author’s opinion on the state of the army occu- 
pying Turkistan? He mentions that there are arrears of pay, 
and a great amount of suffering from the delay in transmission of 
supplies. These evils can be amended, but he further remarks, 
that officers of broken character are sent to join this force ; that 
the best officers are drafted from the regiments into civil employ, 
and that promotion to lucrative offices was due to favoritisin 
rather than merit. When war broke out such men hurried back 
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to their regiments to share in the lavish distribution of decorations. 
We have known such things in British India, and perhaps to such 
causes may, in some degree, be traced the break-up of the old native 
army of the East India Company. An officer of the army— 
(probably one who had failed in obtaining a lucrative civil post) 
remarked, that, in the eyes of the natives, the Russians were far 
from being at the moral height on which they ought to place them- 
selves; that they had been unable to inspire the natives with 
confidence, which ought to be the principal source of moral in- 
fluence ; that the high moral qualities which ought to have carried 
the civilising mission of the Russians to the natives, had been want- 
ing, and that many functionaries who were distinguished by their 
bad qualities for proved corruption had been pardoned; notorious 
plundering had been condoned ; investigations had been hushed up 
or allowed to die away. ‘The people say “How are Russians better 
“than Kokandians? They also take away from us our daughters 
“and our wives, and love presents,and waste the money of the 
“l'sar, as the Begs wasted that of the Khan.” 

General Tchernaieff has expresed an opinion in favour of abolish- 
ing the Viceroyalty of Turkistan, and reducing all the unneces- 
sary expenditure. Others recommend a purely military adminstra- 
tion, a state of things unknown and incomprehensible to a law-abid- 
ing Anglo-Saxon, but which is known too well on the Continent, and 
applauded by a soldier class, who dislike being restricted to purely 
soldier duties. Others would make a cat’s-paw of a supple Khan, 
who should manage the civil matters, while the real power rested 
with the Russian, Those engaged during the last quarter of a 
century in working out the great problem of Oriental administration 
in British India, can appreciate the difficulties of Russia. The per- 
usal of such a book as Mr. Schuyler’s makes them reflect how they 
would have acted, if deputed to go in and settle the Khanates. How 
simple it would have been ; how the difficulties would have yanished 
under the touch of those, who, in a few months, have brought into 
order the teeming population of the Punjab, Oudh, the Central 
Provinces, Mysore, and British Burmah. If we mistake not, equality 
of religion and of legal rights, liberty of the person and property, 
fearless independence of the controlling officer, common sense, 
obedience to a central authority, single-mindedness, and clean 
hands, would have worked the same marvels in the Khanates as 
i British India. 

We may safely leave Russia to manage her own business, and 
* Very troublesome one she will find it, and attend to our own. 
Better far that we should lose India, than that the civilising 
advance of a great nation should be stopped in a path, which 
u0 other nation but herseif could tread. It was well for 
the world, for civilisation, fer religion, for humanity, that Im- 
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perial KKome gave way to the Goths, though the Romans did 
not think so at the time; and there is room in  Asia:for the two 
forms of civilisation, the one full of ligkt and life, but-intolerant 
of, and destructive of,‘Oriental customs; the other :more pon- 
derous, and less advaaced, but more sympathetic with Asiatic 
prejudices :—the former is represented by. England and France: 
the latter by Russia. We have to thank Russia for opening.out 
new regions and letting floods of light into dark corners, Ms 
Russia hangs:up in her churches at St. Petersburg -and 
Moscow the keys of-all'the cities which she has conquered. In 
this she only imitates the example of the Turkish Sultan at 
Constantinople, who still holds the keys of cities, which they once 
took, but are unable to retain. If England ‘had a: taste :for that 
form of barbarous triumph, there are plenty of keys which she 
could hang up, brought home from the four quarters of the globe 
any time during the last five hundred years. But the era of 
conquest, for the mere lust of conquest, after the manner of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian kings, Alexander the Great, and Rome, is 
past ; and Russia is too poor a country to follow such examples with 
impunity. A long period of external peace is required to carry out 
her gigantic schemes of home-development. If the Crimean war 
nearly. caused bankruptcy, her financial state duriag the next twenty 
years:is still more critical, and any real patriot would pray for peace. 
Another great lesson is taught by history. No nation can 
give freedom to others, and be content to be unfree herself. 
France did not help the American colonies to assert their inde- 
pendence without unwillingly teaching her own people the termi- 
nology of Jiberty, and the elements of the rights of man, By 
fostering Slavonic Societies, and conjuring up the spectre of 
Pan-Slavisna,:the Russian authorities have unchained a lion. The 
Russian peasant reads in his eabin of the sufferings of the Southern 
Slavs, and hears talk of Skoupchinas, and paper constitutions 
wrung from sovereigns in spite of themselves; the great Russian 
Mujik population has compelled an unwilling Tsar ta go to war 
to avoid a domestic revolution. Whatever may be the issue, the 
Russian people will have learnt a lesson; they will have seen 
Finland in enjoyment of constitutional liberty, Poland de- 
prived of it, and the whole of Europe interfering in favour of 
the liberties of so very undeserving and debased a nationality as 
the Bulgarians, who have never done a thing worthy of record 
during a long and unhonoured existence, 

















POETRY :—THE TEARS OF RACINE. (Sainte-Beuve.) 


When Jean Racine the poet grand, 
Loving and true,—a ehild of light, 

Had veiled his lyre, grown mute, to stand 
or ever out of human sight, 

Though earth he had renounced and fame, 
He felt at times song’s sacred flame 
Within his heart burn bright and clear, 
And then before the Saviour’s feet 

He burst in prayers confused and sweet, 
Prayers always sealed with many a tear. 

































Just as the pure heart of a maid 

In secret often overflows, 

At each domestic cloud or shade, 

At each small joy, his tears arose. 

To see his eldest daughter weep ;. 

To see fair children round him leap 

And deck his rooms with flowers and leaves ; 
To feel a father’s tender cares 

‘Mid chat of books or state affairs 

With Rollin, in the winter eves. 


- Or if in the loved native place, 
- The cradle of his touching dreams, 
y He strayed in fields, until in face 
yf 


Port-Royal rose ‘mid rainbow gleams ; 
e If he bebeld its cloisters cool 
n Its long wall and its lonely pool, 
IS As weeps an exiled man he wept ; 
0 To weep was sweet ! What blessed rain 
or For Champmeslé and La Fontaine 
18 He shed each year the day they slept. 
nh 
e- But never gentler tears were seen 
ol To flow in love from any lid, 
as Than bis when brows of fair sixteen 
rd Beneath the shrouding veils were hid, 


And when the girls with solemn vows 
Acknowledging the Lord as Spouse, 
Trod on their festal garlands gay, 
And giving up their beauty’s crown, 
Their long hair, erst let loosely down, 
With tears, from parents passed away. 











The Tears of Racine. 


He also had to pay his debt 

And to the temple bring his lamb, 
Upon his youngest’s brow was set 

The seal of Him who said I Am. 

The wedding-ring her finger graced, 
Pale, pale, before the altar placed, 

Her Lord divine she longed to see ; 
While heedless of the pomp and crowd, 
Incense, and organ swelling loud, 

The father sobbed on bended knee. 


Sobs, sighs, that soon to tear-showers led, 
As gentle as those tear-showers sweet 
That Mary Magdalene shed 

Upon her blesséd Saviour’s feet ; 

As precious as the perfume rare 

Lazarus’ sister with her hair 
Long-flowing softly wiped away ; 
Lear-showers abundant as were thine 
Best loved Apostle called divine 

Before thy hallelujah-day. 


Dumb prayers from a heart that throbs! 
Holy desires that upward mount ! 

What lute shall interpret these sobs 

And sighs and tears that none can count ! 
Who shall the mystery explain 

Of this vexed heart that strove in vain 

To hush itself, yet had no tone 

Articulate ;—ah who shall tell 

What winds of autumn in the dell 
Among the naked branches moan ? 


It was an offering with a cry 

Like Abraham’s—a yearning strong ! 
It was a struggle last and high 

For her whom he had nourished long. 
Tt was a retrospective glance 

Upon his past life’s vast expanse— 

A sinner rescued from the fire ! 

One cry unto the Judge sublime 

That for this victim, every crime 
Might be effaced and quenched all ire. 














The Tedrs of Racine. 


It was a dream of innocence, 

And this the thought that made him sob, 
He might have stayed here, and from hence 
Heard the world’s pulses far off throb, 
Port-Royal might have been his home, 

In its calm vale how sweet to roam 

It would have been, amidst its woods 

Of chestnuts with their shadows deep, 
And muse, and pray, and wake, and sleep 
In its vast parlours’ solitudes. 


And oh, if with his eyes still wet 
Snatching his slumbering lute again, 
He has not unto music set 

What then he felt of bitterest pain ; 
As poet, if he has not sung 

The holocaust his tears that wrung ; 
The Master who by name can call 
His sheep, hath less not understood 
The minstrel’s wise and silent mood ; 


O mortals blame him not at all. 


The Lord unto whose holy throne 

Our prayers ascend, sends He tear-showers 
To sparkle on the lids alone 

Like dew upon the opening flowers ? 

No! Nor His breath to cause unrest, 
And agitate the human breast, 

Wild music from its chords to draw ; 

His dews awake to life from death, 
Ardent, immense, His circling breath 
Labours the frost in us to thaw. 


What matters song with harp and voice, 
What matters if we tread where trod 
The saints, and in the dance rejoice 
Before the holy Ark of God, 

If soon, too soon, at ease the soul 

Cast off her widow’s weeds and dole 
And dissipate what she should feel 
Continually ; and what she pays, 

Poor guilty thing, in thanks and praise, 
From her repentance rashly steal ! 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR ON THE RENT QUESTION. 
By H. RIcKkgTTs, LATE BENGAL CIviIL SERVICE. 


Srr,—I have read with mnch interest the article in the Cal- 
cutta Review for July, on the Rent Question. ‘There is much in it 
that may be very useful. Young men desirous of employment 
in the Revenue Department may learn from it much not to be 
found without very diligent seareh in many books old and new; 
but there are some things said which it is very painful to read ; 
they must damage the usefulness of the article, for they will 
create doubts as to the author's fitness as a guide. 

“The remarks of his Lordship, so often quoted by writers 
“on revenue and rent questions in Bengal, if closely examined, 
“will appear to be meaningless platitudes of an ill-informed 
“ foreigner anxious to promote the interests of the E. I. Company 
“ whom he served, and who while seeking to elevate the status 
“of the zemindars, was at the same time eager to protect the 
“ryots from over-taxation.” Many on coming to this passage 
will at once throw down the book, convinced that nothing written 
by a person who could thus speak of Lord Cornwallis could pos- 
sibly be worth one moment’s attention. Sic transit gloria! Lord 
Cornwallis has stood before the world for nearly a century as the 
firs; Englishman who thoroughly understood the interests of the 
agricultural classes. His name has been honored as the great 
legislator who laid the foundation of the edifice that has gradually 
risen in Bengal, overshadowing in beauty and stability all the 
structures in other parts of the empire! Where is wealth? In 
Bengal! Where is advancement in civilization, in education? In 
Bengal! Where is contentment? In Bengal! And all are to 
be ascribed to the policy introduced by that ill-informed foreign- 
er whose remarks were mere meaningless platitudes ! 

It is very astonishing that immediately after using such con- 
temptuous expressions the writer should say that this ignorant 
foreigner “ while seeking to elevate the status of the zemindars, 
“was at the same time eager to protect the ryots from over- 
“taxation”! Without meaning to say that Lord Cornwallis’s great 
act was anything but a mistake, the writer unintentionally gives 
him credit for motives than which none could be more worthy of 
praise! In the Perpetual Settlement he was not only anxious to 
promote the interest of the E. I. Company, he desired to promote 
the interests of all classes connected with the land! ‘The status 
of the zemindars has been elevated ; compared with what they 
were in 1793 they are rich and-free, and the ryots are less taxed 
than any other ryots in Asia ! 






















































X1t A Letter to the Editor 


The object of the writer appears to be to shew that the legisla. 
ture ought to declare what portion of the produce of the land 
either in kind or in money the zemindar should be entitled in al] 
cases to demand as rent from the cultivator. He says, “Nothine 
“can excuse the indifference of the legislature in having up to 
“the present moment left the question of proportion entirely 
“unsettled! It is the imperative duty of the Government to 
“ investigate the subject as far as possible with a view to definite 
“ legislation, as to what the proportion ought to be.” 

It is no more possible for the legislature to determine what 
in all cases would be a fair proportion of the produce to be paid 
as rent for land, than it is possible for the legislature to determine 
what under all circumstances should be paid as rent for a house. 
Again and again during the last 70 or 80 years such notions 
have arisen, always to end as they will end now in ineffectual | 
discussion, The Lieutenant-Governor in his Minute dated 25th | 
May 1875 writes, “ other methods of determining rent might be 
“suggested, But whatever method is discussed, difficulties will, { 
“ | fear, present themselves in respect to legislation by reason of I 
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“ the diversity of local custom and the variety of the circumstances, 
“ of the cultivation, of the rent, and of the tenure in the several 


“parts of Bengal.” The variety of the circumstances of cultiva- t 
tion !—that is the insuperable difficulty, the difficulty that no legisla- is 
tion can meet. The unpractised eye looking on a large plain may W 
feel assured that the same rate of rent might fairly be demanded fo 
for each acre, whereas careful inquiry would shew that scarcely any th 
two acres pay exactly the same rate, and that there is good cause is 
for each difference. Though to the eye the plain may be level, 

long acquaintance with the land tells the ryot that the plain rises pe 
towards the middle ; that when there are six inches of water all to 


round the sides of the plain there are but two inches towards the 
middle, the consequence* being that the acres towards the middle 
seldom produce a full crop, and oftentimes scarcely enough. to pay 
for the labor. How could the legislature provide a rule to meet 
such a case as this? Again, I find in a paper of mine written 
many years ago “perbaps after all the necessary inquiries res- ce 
“ necting clay and marl, and surface soil and sub-soil and irriga- 
“tion and drought and roads and markets had been disposed of, 
“the ryot might plead that the land was exposed to the ravages 
“ of wild hogs making nightly watching for two months necessary ; 
‘‘that his grandfather was killed by a hog when returning from 
“watching after dawn of day, aud that his nephew was wounded 
“ only last year, and that consequently all the advantages of soil 
‘and position, which had been urged by the landlord, are more 



















* Alluding to rice cultivation. 
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«than neutralized by the expense and danger of watching, with- 
« out which there would be no crop at all.” Again, I say, how can 
the legislature provide a rule to meet such a case as this? The 
Officiating Secretary to the Government in the Revenue Depart- 
ment writes “in the case of tenants-at-will the proper price is 
“the price which persons will ordinarily be willing to give; in 
“ other words, the matter may be left to be regulated by the law 
&of demand and supply.” On the other hand, the author of the 
article considers that Lord Cornwallis and the legislature of 1859 
are deserving of infinite blame because they did not settle the 
question of proportion of the produce payable as rent in such 
cases ! 

Could the legislature rule that each acre of the plain should be 
examined on the 15th June, 15th September and 15th Octo- 
ber, and the amount of rent demandable be determined by the 
depth of water found thereon? Could the legislature rule that 
the woods near the plain should be carefully examined and the 
number of hogs within feeding distance of the plain be ascertained, 
and the amount of the-expense of curing the wounds to which 
the ryot is liable be carefully investigated? The Officiating Secre- 
tary is right. The variety of the circumstances of. the cultivation 
is beyond reach—the proper price is the price which persons are 
willing to give. The law of supp!y and demand, and the law 
for the observance of contracts, are the only laws applicable to 
the ever-varying circumstances with which the cultivation of land 
is surrounded, 

I some time ago sent to the Secretary to the Bengal Council a 
paper written in answer to the Lieutenant-Governor’s invitation 
toall interested in the question of what advantages should be 
secured to occupancy ryots to express their opinions on the im- 
portant subject. I suggested that no more should be granted to 
the occupancy ryots in Bengal than has been granted to the 
occupancy ryots in the Punjab, Oudh, and the N.-W. Provinces, 2. ¢., 
an advantage over the rate paid by the tenant-at-will of 124 per 
cent., and that the advantage should not be increased to the ryot 
of 30 and 40 years’ standing, I find nothing in this article to 
make me doubtful of the views therein expressed. 

The difference of opinion as to facts connected with the provisions 
of Act X. of 1859 is very remarkable. Mr. Dampier, Secretary to 
the Government, writes “no doubt it would be very desirable 
0 determine suitable rules by law, especially as tenant right is 
, owing so fast in Bengal, and as the occupancy tenure is extend- 
, D8 year by. year to larger and larger number of ryots and culti- 
, vators 5” whereas the author of the paper in the Review says— 
: It is hardly necessary to repeat that a distinction between non- 

occupancy and occupancy ryots, which has time for its basis, when 
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“ coupled with a further distinction between the two as to the rate 
“of assessment, necessarily confines the advantage to a limited 
“class of ryots, but the disadvantages extend to the general body 
“of tenants, and its inevitable tendency is the expansion of rack- 
“ renting and the extinction of the favored class.” 

With such contradictory representations as to facts it must be 
most difficult to determine whether alteration of the existing law 
is desirable. Assuredly in passing Act X. of 1859, we had no desire 
to increase or decrease the number of occupancy ryots. Whether it 
was desirable to forward a course that should produce either one 
result or the other was never mooted, I may say was never mention- 
ed. And seeing that one authority having every opportunity of ac- 
quiring correct information says the number of the favored class is 
extending year by year, and another authority evidently interested 
in the question says the extinction of the favored class is inevi- 
table, in all probability the number is very much where {ft was, 
neither increased nor diminished. Of course year by year some 
occupancy ryots die or leave the village, or are sold out in default ; 
while year by year some non-occupancy ryots become entitled by 
12 years’ uninterrupted possession to remain undisturbed. In- 
quiry would shew that increase or decrease depends much on the 
status of the zemindar, An old _ proprietor living among his 
tenants would seldom object to their acquiring the right by law 
to remain; on the other hand a new proprietor, non-resident, 
might greatly object to the development of any right, and 
especially to the right of a ryot, to hold his land on terms below 
its market value! 

After various suggestions respecting classification of land, and 
the share of the gross produce or the net produce payable by the 
ryot to the zemindar, the writer of the article says, “ I con- 
“fess my utter inability to suggest what ought to be the par- 
‘ticular share of the two parties out of gross or net produce.” 
It would lead to a great saving of time andof much useless reading 
if all writers and speakers on the matter of rent would start 
with such a confession as this! “ I confess I know nothing about it, 
“ now read on if you like”!—and really nobody does know, and 
nobody can find out what portion of the gross produce or net 
produce should be declared the right of the zemindar. What- 
ever the ruling might be, mischief in various shapes would follow. 
Whether one-half or one-fourth or one-eighth, however applicable 
in some cases, in many it would cause despair and ruin—it would 
cause the abandonment of much land, providing food to thou- 
sands, and paying the zemindar merely a nominal rent !—for 
the expense of cultivation and the precarious produce leave no 
margin for rent. In many parts the productive powers of the 
land vary acre by acre; one-fourth of the produce, a light assess- 
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ment for the field on one side the path, would cause the immedi- 
ate abandonment of the field on the other side. Ryot A is able 
to keep two bullocks to do his plough work, there being several 
acres of land near his holding always waste, where his bullocks can 
graze. Ryot B having land of exactly the same sort as Ryot A 
has no bullocks, and is obliged to hire ; the two cannot pay the 
same rate of rent. Ryot C has four beegabs of land all in one 
block—ryot D has 4 beegahs of exactly the same sort of land, 
but in five different parts of the village, ata considerable distance 
from each other, whereby much delay and extra work are occa- 
sioned ; the rate that would satisfy C, would not be acceptable 
to D, and so on—close examination brings out hundreds of differ- 
ences in @ small estate paying the Government only a few 
hundred rupees ! 

Another ill-informed foreigner may be mistaken in suppos- 
ing that meaningless platitudes such as these, can be in any 
way useful; but when writings appear again speaking of zemin- 
dars being entitled to a certain proportion of the produce of 
land, and that the indifference of the legislature is inexcus- 
able in having, up-to-the -present moment, left the question 
of proportion entirely unsettled, and when great authorities 
write, “it were superfluous to dwell on the importance in 
“Bengal of adjusting the respective shares of landlord and 
“tenant in the produce of the land,” and “if doubt should 
“remain, then the rent of the occupancy ryot should be calcu- 
“lated at 3 or 25 per cent. of the value of the gross produce 
“with a further allowance of 5 per cent. to cover risks of 
“seasons,” it seems desirable once more to represent that to 
declare by law what share of the produce shall be the right of 
the landlord is altogether impracticable; such a law may be 
passed, but the experience of a very short period would prove its 
unsuitableness, Instead of staying litigation, it would increase 
it; instead of producing contentment and peace, it would create 
distrust and disturbance in every village in the land. Let every 
endeavour be made to encourage the interchange of written 
agreements, and when disputes arise let them be “ left to mutual 
“arrangement between the landlord and tenant, and to adjust 
“themselves just as prices and market rates adjust themselves,” 
assisted by arbitrators acquainted with all the local circumstances : 
or should a suit for enhancement be instituted by the landlord, or a 
sult for reduction be instituted by the ryot, instead of bewildering 
and fruitless inquiries respecting quantity and value of produce, 
expenses, risks, and liabilities, let the land be measured in the 
Presence of three umpires, and a suitable rent be assessed by 
them with reference to the existing supply and demand, and the 


advantages and disadvantages apparent to them on the spot. 






















































xu 4 Letter to the Editor onthe Rent Question, 


You will print this letter or not as you please. If your decision 
is not to print it, I request that it may be made over to the author 
of the article in the July number of the Review, with the dhéy 
bhét salaam of an old settlement officer who thoroughly appreciates 
the useful information respecting rents the article contains, and 
hopes that in future be will not damage his writing with abuse 
of the great man who “notified to all zemindars, independent 
“'Talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, that the Jumma 
“assessed on their lands was fixed for ever.” 





I remain, Sir, ] 
Your most obedient Servant, 


HENRY RICKETTS, 
Late Bengal C. S. , 


SURBITON, 


Oak HILL GROVE; 
_KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, 
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1.—VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 





Puldshir Yuddha, By Navin Chandra Sena. Calcutta: Printed 
by Rém Nrisingha Bandopadhyaya, at the Nutana Bharata 
Press. 1282 B.S. 


HE author of this poem is a well known lyric poet. In- 
T deed, his lyre is considered second only to that of Babu 
Hem Chandra Banerji. Paldshir Yuddha or the Battle of 
Plassey, is not however a lyric poem; and it is not very easy to 
say what it is, The first book, and a portion of the second, are 
composed in the manner of epic_poetry. But the remainder of 
the poem, though instinct with heroic spirit, is not cast in the 
true epic mould. Thereis enough of the lyre in it, something 
dramatic, and something discursive. Of these four elements of 
the poem, the dramatic isthe best. This element is found in 
the third book ; where the history of a dark, depraved, and despic- 
able Soul—the Soul of Nawab Sirdj-ud-daula is told by its 
own possessor. This analysis of a soul is extremely graphic, 
and correct and clever; and has received a touch of the terrible 
from the introduction of seven dreadful visions. 

The epic element of the poem, by which of course we do not 
mean its heroic tone, is not so good as the dramatic. Not to 
speak of the circumstances under which the battle of Plassey was 
fought, the idea of an epic narration seems almost ludicrous in 
connection with a body of soldiers of whom it hasbeen said by 
our poet that,— 


“ Stricwa Atdy Sire atfe as aa, 
Qhifes gq “ita; sty s Ata 
AIT ByeARN freq wor; 
wfesiey OE ate caeqal stfu, 
Ufisty Sartal aeaicye Ba.” 


As regards the heroic enthusiasm of our poet, we find nothing so 
gteat or noble in the character of Mubhammadan rule in Bengal 
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xut A Letter to the Editor onthe Rent Question, 


You will print this letter or not as you please. If your decision 
is not to print it, I request that it may be made over to the author 
of the article in the July number of the Review, with the dhde 
bhét salaam of an old settlement officer who thoroughly appreciates 
the useful information respecting rents the article contains, and 
hopes that in future he will not damage his writing with abuse 
of the great man who “notified to all zemindars, independent 
“ Talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, that the Jumma 
“assessed on their lands was fixed for ever.” 





I remain, Sir, I 
Your most obedient Servant, 


HENRY RICKETTS, 


Late Bengal C. 8. ‘ 

Oak HIti GROVE; , 
SURBITON, H 
_Kinaston-on-THaMES, P 
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1.—VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 





Puldshir Yuddha, By Navin Chandra Sena. Calcutta: Printed 
by Ram Nrisingha Bandopadhyaya, at the Nutana Bharata 
Press, 1282 B.S. 


HE author of this poem is a well known lyric poet. In- 
deed, his lyre is considered second only to that of Babu 
Hem Chandra Banerji. Paldshir Yuddha or the Battle of 
Plassey, is not however a lyric poem; and it is not very easy to 
say what it is, The first book, and a portion of the second, are 
composed in the manner of. epic_poetry... But the remainder of 
the poem, though instinct with heroic spirit, is not cast in the 
true epic mould. Thereis enough of the lyre in it, something 
dramatic, and something discursive. Of these four elements of 
the poem, the dramatic isthe best. This element is found in 
the third book ; where the history of a dark, depraved, and despic- 
able Soul—the Soul of Nawab Sirdj-ud-daula is told by its 
own possessor. This analysis of a soul is extremely graphic, 
and correct and clever; and has received a touch of the terrible 
from the introduction of seven dreadful visions. 

The epic element of the poem, by which of course we do not 
mean its heroic tone, is not so good as the dramatic. Not to 
speak of the circumstances under which the battle of Plassey was 
fought, the idea of an epic narration seems almost ludicrous in 
connection with a body of soldiers of whom it hasbeen said by 
our poet that,— 


“ otaicea Weds Sire atfs as aa, 
Qhifes ye “ita; Stas ata 
aya Bea freq noe; 
afaset GR ate cagal otfen, 
Uisitr Sattal alate Ba.” 


As regards the heroic enthusiasm of our poet, we find nothing so 
great or noble in the character of Muhammadan rule in Bengal 
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as can justify so large an infusion of that poetical virtue in the d 
song of a Hindu. The speech of General Mohan Lal on the fielq k 
of Plassey would have read like a rodomontade, if it had less of W 
fire and spirit. of 
Babu Navin Chandra plays upon his lyre with very great power w 
and seems capable of producing notes the most melting, as well as 1 
notes the most stirring. But in Paldshir Yuddha, his lyre di 
though touched with immense power, seldom wins a response. el 
And how could it do so? The Hindus of Bengal suffered too (3 
much at the hands of Siraj-ud-daula. But. when the lyre of the au 
poet is not struck in behalf of the fallen tyrant, it is singularly of 
effective. The song of the British soldier, inspired by the me- 
mory of his distant beloved, is one instance in point. This song Th 


is full of poetry and pathos. 

The discursive element ought to have been excluded. It isa 
poetical mistake and an argumentative failure. It is found at the 
end of the fourth book, and in the coneluding verses of the fifth. 
These verses are— 


“cad wares cerirs, BBaq Sia 


Ta—aTVASi-cra—eryaty faareGa !” \ 

is 

As if Sirfj-ud-daula, if he had not been killed, could have turned req 
the course of events. As if the whole drama had not been finish- edit 
ed on the very field of Plassey, ; wit 
Babu Navin Chandra’s verses are smooth, vigorous, and musical. and 

‘ He is capable of writing very effective poetry, but he ought to be autl 
less imitative. In Palashir Yuddha we have a good deal which subj 
reads like a close translation of Byron. es 












2.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


An Analysis of Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, 
with Notes, Expository and Critical. By the Rev. Robert 
Jardine, B.D., D.sc., Principal of the General Assembly's Insti- 







tution. Calcutta: 1877. S 
R. JARDINE’S name is a guarantee for the excellence of ‘I 

this little book, both from‘a literary point of view, and - vt 

an aid to the student of Hamilton. The analysis is brief an ed 







clear, and the notes all that can be desired. Note G. on a 
logical doctrine of the proposition, is an exceedingly interesting 
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disquisition ; the substance of it appeared. in an article in this 
Review last year. The most valuable part of the book, on the 
whole, is perhaps the admirable exposition of Hamilton’s Doctrine 
of Consciousness, Which should be mastered by every one who 
wishes to gain a thorough knowledge of the teaching of the 
creat master on this difficult point. Dr. Jardine divides the 
discussion of the subject into three parts—(1) the character and 
elements of consciousness; (2) the sphere of consciousness ; and 
(3) the interpretation of consciousness. Each point is carefully 
and vigorously discussed, with full illustrations of every peculiarity 
of Sir William Hamilton’s doctrines. 








The Fall of the Moghul Empire; An Historical Essay: 
Being a New Edition of *“ the Moghul Empire from the 
death of Aurwngzeb,” with many corrections and additions., 
a Map and Index. By Henry George Keene, Judge of the 
District and Sessions Courts of Agra, and Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, Allen and Co,, London: Brown and Co. 
Calcutta: 1876. 


R. KEENE’S important work, on the history of the obscure 
period intervening between the close of Elphinstone’s 
History and the commencement of Mill’s, is too well known to 
require any notice in these pages. But we cannot allow a new 
edition, so much enlarged and improved as the present, to appear 
without a brief expression of the gratitude due from ourselves 
and from the whole reading public, to the learned and industrious 
author for the pains he has taken to illustrate and adorn his 
subject. The period extends over the most confused and anarchical 
part of Indian History ; and its story is told in the simple language 
of a plain straightforward narrative. Mr. Keene's work has 
long been a standard one; the edition before us will maintain 
that position for many years to come, Its get-up reflects great 
credit on the publishers, 


> 
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The Song of the Reed and other Pieces. By E. H. Palmer, Lord 
“rage Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. London: Triibner 
¢ Uo. 1877, 


TUDENTS of Persian and Arabic literature will thank Pro- 
fessor Palmer for his sprightly renderings of many well- 
known little poems, and of many other pieces that are likely to 
be well known now that public attention has been directed to 
them. The notes given at the end are rather scanty; but are 
very valuable as far as they go. We will quote the first two or 
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three stanzas of Mr. Palmer’s version of the oft-translated Té2q 
Butdéza, as a specimen of the poetical style of this charming 
collection :— 


O minstrel! sing thy lay divine, 
Freshly fresh and newly new! 

Bring me the heart-expanding wine, 
Freshly fresh and newly new! 


Seated beside a maiden fair, 
I gaze with a loving and raptured view, 
And I sip her lip and caress her hair, 
Freshly fresh and newly new! 


Who of the fruit of life can share, 

Yet scorn to drink of the grape’s sweet dew ? 
Then drain a cup to thy mistress fair, 

Freshly fresh and newly new. 








Kachahrt Technicalities; or, A Glossary of Terms, Rural, 
Official, and General, in daily use in the Courts of law, and 
in illustration of the tenures, customs, arts, and manufactures 


of Hindustan. By Patrick Carnegy, Commissioner of Rai 
Bareli, Oudh. Allahabad. 1877. 


HIS is a most useful work, by an old and well-known con- 

tributor to this Review. Mr. Carnegy’s name is ample 
guarantee for the accuracy of the information it contains, Whilst 
it in no way professes to take the place of such dictionaries as 
those of Forbes or Durga Parshad, or Dr. Fallon’s great work ; 
it may be regarded as a valuable supplement to all of them. 
Out of the rich stores of a long and well-improved experience, 
Mr. Carnegy has here brought forth a collection of things new and 
old, which will be most valuable not only to young civilians, but 
also to every one whose business takes him much amongst our 
Hindustani-speaking fellow subjects. 








Report of the Native Ladies’ Normal School and Girls’ School 
for the year 1875-76. Calcutta: 1876. 


’ ‘HIS is a most interesting report of the working of a most in- 
teresting and valuable institution. We propose to devote an 


article in an early number to an account of the progress that has 
been made in these admirable schools. Meanwhile many of our 
English readers will be surprised to hear that the young Bengali 
ladies in the first class of the Normal School have, within the past 
year, been reading Shakspearé, Goldsmith, Freeman, Words- 
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worth, Byron, and other standard English authors, as well as English 
History, Geography, Arithmetic, Grauainap and other subjects. 
There have been, on an average, fifteen young ladies in the adult 
Normal classes, five of these being married, the rest unmarried ; 
and more than thirty girls in the girls’ school. The classes have 
been examined by Mrs. Woodrow, Miss Chamberlain, and other 
English ladies; and the reports, which are here published are, 
on the whole, most satisfactory. The promoters of this excellent 
movement, Babus Keshub Chunder Sen, Protap Chunder Mozoom- 
dar, and Kanty Chunder Mitter, will receive the congratulations 
and sympathy of all those who are interested in the advancement 
of Indian civilisation, 





Report of the Delhi Medical Mission in connection with the 
Baptist Misstonary Society, for the year ending 31st December 
1876. [Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press ; 1877. ] 


E were glad to receive the first brief report of this Mission, 

which is under the care of one who bears the honoured 

name of Carey, and to learn that the experience of its first year 

gives promise of so muck usefulness. The number of new patients 

registered was 1,497, and that of patients treated more than once 
3,605. 

In connection with the Dispensary daily services were held, 
at which those who sought medical advice were invited—not 
compelled—to attend ; the average daily attendance for the year 
being 25. 

Though connected with the Baptist Missionary Society, the 
Mission seems to be conducted on a broad unsectarian basis, the 
Delhi Committee being composed of representatives of other Chris- 
tian communities, such as Colonel Angelo and Professors Sime and 
Dick. We are pleased to observe that there is a prospect of its 
securing speedily a building to serve as a small hospital, the sum 
of Rs, 1,165 having been already obtained, including a gift of 
Rs. 500 from H. E. the Viceroy. 

Benevolent efforts of this character may represent the spirit of 
Christianity even more truly than the preaching in streets and 
bazars. We wish the Mission all success. 








\ E are sorry to hear that our remarks, in the Critical 

Notices of the last number of this Review, on Mr. 
Badley’s admirable Missionary Directory, have been misniter- 
preted ; and we wish to take the earliest opportunity of explaining 
them. We pointed out that the space given in the Dvrectory, 


to the Inissionary organisations connected with the Church of 
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England, was not adequate to the importance of those organi- 
sations. We noticed this, merely as a defect that might be amend. 
ed in future editions, when fuller information might be in the 
possession of the Editor—aud with no thought of imputing par- 
tiality in the work of compilation, which indeed was obviously 
carried out in the broadest and most liberal spirit. 








